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T(^TJPJ J-AmES." 

When I reflect how disposed you are by nature to com- 
passion, I cannot help being apprehensive lest what I now 
offer to your acceptance should seem to have but a harsh and 
offensive beginning; for it presents at the very outset the 
mournful remembrance of that most fatal plague, so terrible 
yet in the memories of us all. But let not this dismay you 
from reading further, as though every page were to cost you 
sighs and tears, father let this beginning, disagreeable as it 
is, seem to you but a rugged and st6ep mountain placed 
before a delightful valley which appeal ffibrfe’ beautiful and 
pldksant, as the way to it was more difficult :^for as joy usually 
ends in sorrow, so again the end of sorrow 4s joy. To this 
short fatigue (I call it short, because contained in few words,) 
immediately succeeds the mirth and pleasure I had before 
promised you; and which,® but for that promise, you would 
scarcely expect to find. * And in truth could I have brought 
you by any other way than this, I would gladly*have dcvne it: 
but as ifie occasion of the occurrences, of which I am going to 
treat, could not jvell be macfeP out without such a relation, I am 
forced to use this Introduction. 9 3 

In the year then of our Lord 1348, there happened at 
Florence, the finest city £n all Italy, ’ a most terrible 'plague ; 
which, whether owing to the influence of the planets, or that it 
was sent from God as a just punishment for our sins, had broken 
out sdfne years before in the Levant, and after passing from 
place to place, and making incredible havoc all the way, had 
now reached the west. There, spite of all the means that art 
and human foresight could suggest, such as keeping the city 
clear from filth, the exclusion of all suspected persons, and the. 
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publication of copiorts in struct ions for the preservation of health ; 
and notwithstanding manifold lnunble supplications offered to 
■God in processions and otherwise# it began to show itself in 
the spring pf the aforesaid year, in a sad and wonderful 
manner. Unlike what had been seen in the east, where 
bleeding from the nose is the fatal prognostic, here there 
# appeared certain tun\ours in the groin or under the arm-pits, 
some as big as a small ^pp^p, others &s an^egg ; hnd afterwards 
purple spots in most parts f>f the body; in some cases^large and 
but few in number, in others smaller and more numerous — both 
sorts the usual messengers of death. To the cure of this 
malady, neither medical knowledge ^pr the power of drugs 
was of any effect ; whether because the disease was in its own 
nature mortal, oy that tho physicians (the number of whom, 
taking quacks and women pretenders into the account, was 
grown very great,) Could form no just idea of the cause, nor 
consequently devise a true method of cure ; whichever was the 
reason, few .escaped ; but nearly all died the third day from the 
first appearance of the symptoms, some sooner, some later, 
without any fever or other accessory symptoms. What gave 
the more virulence to this plague, was that, by being commu- 
nicated from th~ :: :k *o the hale, it spread daily, like fire when 
it comes in contact with large masses of combustibles. Nor was 
it caught only by conversing with, or coming near the sick, 
but even by touching their clothes, or anything that they had 
before touched; It is wonderful, what I am going to mention ; 
and had I not seen it with my own eyes, and were there not 
many witnesses to attest it besides myself, I should never 
venture to relate it, however worthy it were of belief. Such, I 
•say, was the quality of the pestilential matter, as to (pass not 
only from man to man; but, what £s more strange, it has been 
often known, that anything belonging to 'the infected, if 
touched by any other creature, would certainly infect, and even 
kill that creature in a short space .of tipne. One instance of 
this kind I took particular notice of : the rags of a poor man 
just dead had been thrown into the street ; two hogs came up, 
and after rooting amongst the rags, and shaking them about 
in their mouths, in less than an hour they both turned round, 
and died on the spot. 

These facts, and others of the like sort, occasioned various 
fears and* devices amongst those who survived, all tending to 
Ihe same uncharitable and cruel end; which was, to avoid the 
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sick, and every thing that had been near them, expecting by 
that means to save themselves. And some hcjHlffig it best to 
live temperately, and to.- avoid excesses of all kinds, made 
parties, and shut themselves up frbaa the rest of the world ; 
eating and drinking moderately otHh'e best, and diverting 
themselves with music, and such other entertainments as they 
might have within doors ; never listening to anything from* 
without, to make them uneasy. Others maintained free living 
to he a better preservative, and Vould baulk no passion or 
-appetite they wished to gratify, drinking and revelling inces- 
santly from tavern to tavern, or in private houses (which were 
frequently found deserted by tile owners, and therefore common 
to every one), yet strenuously avoiding, with all this brutal 
indulgence, to come near the infected. And such, at that time, 
was the public distress, that the laws, human and divine, were 
no more regarded ; for the officers, to put them in force, being 
either dead, sick, or in Want of persons to assist them, every 
one did just as he pleased. A third > sort of people chose a 
method between these two: not confining themselves to 
rules of diet like Jjhe former, and yet avoiding the intemperance 
of the latter; but Dating and drinking what their appetites 
required, they walked everywhere with and nosegays to 

smell to ; as holding it Be§t to corroborate the brain : for the 
whole atmosphere seemed to them tainted'tyith the stench of 
dead bodies, arising pagfcly from the distemper itself, gmd 
partly from the fermenting of the medicines within them. 
Others with less humanity but perchance, as they supposed, 
with more security from danger, decided that the only remedy 
for the pestilence was to avoid it : persuaded, therefore, of this, 
and taking care for themselves only, men and women in great 
numbers left the city, their houses, relations, and effects, and 
fled into the country: as if the wrath of God had been restrained 
ta visit those only wit&in the walls of the city; or else con- 
cluding, that none ought* to stay) in «a place thus doomed to 
destruction. 

Thus divided as they were in their foews, neither did all die, 
nor ail escape; but foiling sick indifferently, as well those of 
one as of another opinion ; they who first set the example by 
forsaking others, now languished themselves without pity. 

I pass over the little regard that citizens and relations 
showed, to each other; for their terror was such, that a bro-. 
ther even fled, from his. brother a wife from her husband, 
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and, what is more -uncommon, a parent from his own child. 
Hence nuidb^s that fell sick could have no help but what 
the charity of friends, who were very few, or the avarice of 
servants supplied; and eveli these were scarce and at extra- 
vagant wages, and so* liLtle used to the business that they 
were fit only tq ffeach what was called for, and observe when 
' their employer ‘died ;\and this desire of getting money often 
cost them their lives. From this desertion of friends, and 
scarcity of servants, an unheard-of . custom prevailed;* no lady, 
however young or handsome, would scruple to be attended by 
a man-servant, whether ytung or old it mattered not, and to 
expose herself naked to him, the necessity of the distemper 
requiring it, as though it was to a woihan ; which might make 
those who recovered, less modest for the time to come. And 
many lost their lives, who might have escaped, had they been 
looked after at all. So that, between the scarcity of servants, 
and the violence of the distemper, such numbers were con- 
tinually dying, as made it terrible to ^ear as well as to behold. 
Whence, from mere necessity, many customs were introduced 
different from what had been before known ki the city. 

It had been usual, as it now is, for 4he women who were 
friends and neigLL»4r»to the deceased, to meet together at his 
house, and to lament with his relations ; at the same time the 
men would get together at the door, with a number of clergy, 
according to the person’s circumstances ; and the corpse was 
carried by people of his own rank, with the solemnity of 
tapers and singifig, to that ckurcjh where the deceased had 
desired to be buried, ^his custom wus now laid aside, and, 
so far from haying a crowd of women to lament over ^hem, 
greaf. numbers passed out of the jvorld without a yvitness. 
Few were they who hkd the teare <rf their friends at their 
departure ; those friends were laughing and mating themselves 
merry the while ; for even the wonSen fiad learned to postpone 
every other concern to that* of their own •lives. Nor *was a 
.corpse attended by more than ten or a dozen, nor those 
citizens of credit, but fellows hired for the purpose ; who would 
put themselves under the bier, an4 carry it with all pwsible 
haste to the nearest chur ( ch; and the corpse was interred, 
without any great ceremony, where they could find room. 
With regard to the lower f sort, and many of a middling rank, 
the- scene was still more affecting; for they staying at home 
either through poverty or hopes of succour in distress, fell 
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rick daily by thousands, and, having nobody to attend them, 
generally died : some breathed their last in tpe streets, and 
others shut up in. their owfr houses^ where the stench that came 
from them made the first discovery of tlieic deaths to the 
neighbourhood. And, indeed, every place wps filled with the 
dead. Hence it becamG a general practice, % as well out of 
regard to tha living as pity for the dead, for the neighbours, 
assisted by what porters they couM nffeet with, to clear all the 
houses, Sid lay the bodies at the doors ; ahd eyery morning 
great numbers might be seen brought out in this manner, to 
be carried away on biers, or tables, two or three at a time ; and 
sometimes it has happened that a wife and her husband, two 
or three brothers, and a father and son, have been laid on 
together. It has been observed also, whilst two or three 
priests have walked before a corpse with their crucifix, that 
two or three sets of porters have fallen in with them; and 
where they knew but of one dead body, they have buried six, 
eight, or more : nor was# there any to follow, and shed a few 
tears over them ; for things were-come to that pass, that men’s 
lives were no mor£ regarded than the lives of so many beasts. 
Thus it plainly appeared, that*what the wisest in the ordinary 
course of things, and by # a common trdfn^ol calamities, could 
neVcr be taught, namely, to bear them patiently, this, by the 
excess of calamity, was now grown a familiar lesson to the most 
simple and unthinking. •The consecrated ground no longer 
containing th* numbers which were continually brought 
thither, especially as they were* desirous of laying every one in 
the part3 allotted to their families, they were forced to dig 
trendies, and to put them in by hundreds, piling them, up in 
rows, a# goods are stowed*in«a ship, and throwing in a little 
earth till they were filled to the top. 

Not to dwell upon oyer y particular of our misery, I shall 
observe, that it fared no befter with the adjacent country; for, 
to onAt the different bordughs abtmt Us, which presented the 
same view in miniature with the city, you might see the poor 
distressed labourers, with their families, without cither the aid 
of ph^feicians, or help of servants, languishing on the highways 
in the fields, and in their own houses, and dying rather like 
cattle than human creatures. The consequence was that, 
growing dissolute ip their manners like the citizens, and 
careless of everything, as supposing every day to be their last, . 
their thoughts were not so much employed how 'to improve, as 
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liow to use iheir substance for their present support. The- 
oxen, asses, sne£p, goats, swine, and the dogs themselves, ever 
faithful to their masters, bei^g drived from their own homes, 
were left to Yoam at .will about the fields, and among the 
standing com, whiph no oi)e cared to gather, or even to reap; 
and many times/ afters they had filled' themselves in the day, 
the animals would return of their own accord dike rational 
creatures at night. 41 

"What can I sa£ more, if I return to the city? unless that 
such was the cruelty of Heaven, and perhaps of nqpn, that 
between* March and J uly* following, according to authentic 
reckonings, upwards of a hundred thousand souls perished in 
the city only; whereas, before that calamity, it was not 
supposed to have contained so many inhabitants. What 
magnificent dwellings, what noble palaces were then depopu- 
lated to the last inhabitant! what families became extinct! 
what riches and vast possessions were left, and no known heir 
to inherit them ! what numbers of both sexes, in the prime 
and vigour of youth, whom in the morning neither Galen, 
Hippocrates, nor iEsculapius himself, would iiave denied to be 
in perfect health, breakfasted in the monfing with their living* 
friends, and suppeefat night with their departed friends in the 
other world ! & <- 

But I am weaiy of recounting our late miseries ; therefore, 
passing by everything that I can well omit, I proceed to say,, 
that the city being left almost without inhabitants, it happened 
one Tuesday morning, a# I was^infurmed by persons of good 
credit, that seven ladies, all in deep mourning, as most proper 
for tliet time/ had been attending Divine service in® the 
church of Santa Maria J^ovella, mieie they formed thd 3 whole 
congregation. The youngest of these ladies was in age not 
less than eighteen, the eldest did not exceed twenty-eight ; 
they were all relations or near fnends; all discreet, nobly 
descended, and perfectly 1 accomplished, both in person r and 
behaviour. I do not mgntion their names, lest any of them 
should be put to the blush by something herein after related, 
of them ; for the limits of allowed disport are much narrower in 
our day than they were in those times, when, for the reasons 
already mentioned, they were very ample indeed, not only for 
persons o£ their age, but for those of much maturer years* 
Neither would I give a handle to ill-natured persons, who caap 
at everything that is praiseworthy, to detract in any way fronL 
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the modesty of these worshipful ladies by injurious reflections- 
But that I may relate all that occurred without Confusion, I 
shall affixg names to every- one, bearing Some Resemblance to 
the quality of the person. The eldest, then, I^call Pampinea r 
the next to her Fiammetta, the thfrd * Filom’ena, the fourth 
Emilia, the fifth Lauretta, the* sixth* Naifile, and the 
youngest Eli^i. These seven being got together, by chance 
rather than any appointment, into the corner of the church,, 
and there seated in a ring, after a while left* off sighing and 
saying their paternosters, and began to converse concerning 
the nature of the times. This continued for some time, and 
presently Pampinea thus beaan : 

" My dear girls, you have often heard, as well as I, that we 
do no wrong to any one, when we only make an honest use of 
our own reason : now reason tells us, that we are to preserve 
our lives by all possible means : and, in some cases, at the 
expenso of the lives of others. If then the laws, which regard 
the good of the community, allow tljis, may not we muck 
rather, (and all that mean honestly as we do,) without giving 
offence to any, us£ the means now "in our power for our own 
preservation ? Ever^moment*when I think of what has passed 
to-day, and every day, I perceive, as ysir also, that we 
arft all in pain for ourselvQp. Nor do I wonder at this ; but 
much rather, as we are women, do I won del* that none of us 
should I00I5 out for a remedy, when we have sp much reason 
to be afraid. We stay here for no other pufpose, that I can 
see, but to observe what»nufnbcrs cpme td be buried, or to 
listen if the monks, whb are now reduced to a very few, sing 
their •services at the proper times; or else to, show by our 
habits ttie greatness of ouir distress. And if we go hence* it is 
either to see multitudes “of the dead ancl sick carried along the; 
streets ; or persons wh/ had been Outlawed for their villanies, 
new facing it out publiefy, in safe defiance of the laws ; or 
the Scum of the* city, •enriched with t^ie public calamity, 
and insulting us with ribahj ballads. Nor is anything now 
talked of, but that such a pne is d<?ad, or dying ; and, were 
any fcft to mourn, we should hear nothing but lamentations* 
Or if we go home — I know not whether it fares with you as- 
with myself — when I find out of a numerous family not one 
left, besides a maid-servant, I am frightened out of my senses ; 
and go where I will, the ghosts of the departed seem always 
before me ; not like the persons whilst they were living, hut 
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assuming a ghastly and dreadful aspect. Therefore the case is 
the same, wither we stay here, depart hence, or go home ; 
especially as there are few j^eft but ‘Ourselves who am able to 
go, and have a .place to to. Those few too, I am told, fall 
into all sorts of debauchery; and even cloistered ladies, sup- 
posing themselves entitled to equal liberties with others, are 
as bad as the worst. ^ Now if this be so (as you see plainly it 
is), .wliat do we here ? *What are we dreaming of? Why are 
we less regardful 'of our lives than other people of theirs ? Are 
we of less value to ourselves, or are our souls and bodies more 
firmly united, and so in c less „ danger of dissolution? It is 
monstrous to think in such a m^§ner«; so many of both sexes 
dying of this distemper in the very prime of their youth afford 
us an undeniable argument to the contrary. Wherefore, lest 
through our own wilfulness or neglect, this calamity, which 
might have been prevented, should befal us, I should think it 
best (and I hope you will join with me,) for us to quit the 
town, and avoiding, as we would death «itself, the bad example of 
others, to choose some place of retirement, of which every one 
of us has more than one, where we may make ourselves inno- 
cently merry, without offering the least violence to the dictates 
of reason and our’~o\£h consciences. There will our ears be 
entertained Avith Ijhe warbling of the birds, and our eyes with 
the verdure of tho hills and valleys ; with the waving of corn- 
fields like the sea itself ; with trees of a thousand different kinds, 
and a more open and serene sky; which, however overcast, yet 
affords a far more agree;' ble prospect than these desolate walls. 
The air also is pleasanter, and there is greater plenty of every- 
thing, attended with few inconveniences: for, though people 
die there as well as here, yet we shdl t have fewer such u objects 
before us, as the inhabitants are less in number ; and on tho 
other part, if I judge right) we de&ert nobody, but are rather 
ourselves forsaken. For all our friends, either by death, ‘'or 
endeavouring to avoid it;, have left us, as* if we in no way 
belonged to them. As pio blame*then can ensue from following 
this advice, and perhaps sickness and death from not doing so, 
I would have us take our maids, and everything, we may be 
supposed to want, and enjoy all the diversions which the season 
will permit, to-day in one place, to-morrow in another ; and so 
continue to do, unless death should interpose, until we see what 
end“ Providence designs for these things. And of this too let 
me remind you,* that our characters will stand as fair by our 
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going away reputably, as those of others will do who stay at 
home with discredit.” / * 

The ladies having hearcf'what Pampinea had to offer, not 
only approved of it, but had actually began to concert measures 
for their instant departure, when Filomena, jvho was a most 
discreet person, remarked: “Though Pampinea has spoken 
well, yet there is no occasion to run heamong into the affair, 
as you are about to do. We are but Vomen, nor is any of us 
so ignorant as not to know how little able wc? shall be to con- 
duct such an affair, without some man to help us. We are 
naturally fickle, obstinate, sq^picidus, and fearful ; • and I 
doubt much, unless we; take somebody into our scheme to 
manage it for us, lest it soon be at an end ; and perhaps, little 
to our reputation. Let us provide against this, therefore, 
before wc begin.” 

Eliza then replied : “It is true, man is our sex’s chief or 
head, and without his management, it seldom happens that 
any undertaking of ours* succeeds well*. But how are these 
men to be come at? We all know that the greater part of 
our male acquaintance are dead, and the rest all dispersed 
abroad, avoiding wlftt we sdbk to avoid, and without our 
knowing where to find .them. To taidT strangers with us, 
would not be altogether so .proper : for, whilst we have regard 
to our health, we should so contrive matters, that, wherever 
we go to repose and divert ourselves, no scandal may ensue 
from it.” 

"Whilst this matter was in debate, behold, three gentlemen 
came into the church, the youngest not less than twenty-five 
years %f age, and in whom neither the adversity of the jtimes, 
the los/of relations and friends, nor even fear for thcmsGlves, 
could stifle, or. indeed ^cool? the passion of love. One was 
called Pamfilo, the second Filostrato/and the third Dioneo, all 
of •them well bred, and pleasant companions; and who, to 
divert? themselves In this* time of> affliction, were then in pur- 
suit of their mistresses, who as it chanced were three of these 
seven ladies, the other four being all related to one or other of 
them? These gentlemen were no sooner within view, than the 
ladies had immediately their eyes upon them, and Pampinea 
said, with a smile, “ See, fortune is with us, and has thrown in 
our way three prudent a? id worthy gentlemen, who. will con- 
duct and wait upon us, if we think fit to accept of their, 
service.” Neifile, with a blush, because she’ was one that 
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had an admirer, answered: “Take care what you say, I know 
them all indeed to be persons of character, and fit to be 
trusted, even in affairs of more cbn^equence, and in better 
company; but, as some* of them are enamoured of certain 
ladies here, I an\ only concerned lest we be drawn into some 
scrape or scandal, without either our fault or theirs.’ * Filomena- 
replied: “Never tellSnc what other people may* think, so long 
as I know myself to be virtuous ; God ‘and the truth will 
be my defence ; and if they be willing to go, we will say with 
Pampinea, that fortune is with us.” 

The^ rest hearing her 4 spea^: in this manner, gave consent 
that the gentlemen should be invited to partake in this ex- 
pedition. And, without more words, Pampinea, who was 
related to one of the three, rose up, and made towards them, 
as they stood watching at a distance. Then, after a cheerful 
salutation, she acquainted them with the design in hand, and 
entreated that they would, out of pure friendship, oblige them 
with their company. .The gentlemen at first took it all for a 
jest, but, being assured to the contrary, immediately answered 
that they were ready; and' to lose no time, *gave the necessary 
orders for what they wished to “have doife. Every thing being 
thus prepared, 'and messenger c^ispatclicd before, whither 
they intended to^go, the next morning, which was Wednesday, 
by break of day? the ladies, with some of their women, and the 
gentlemen, with every one his servant, set out from the city, 
and, after they had travelled two short miles, came to the 
place appointed. * * «> 

It was a little eminence, remote from any great road, 
covered witlMrees and shrubs of an agreeable verdurt, ; and 
on «i,he top was a stately palace, with a grand and ^beautiful 
court in the middle: within were galleries, .and fine apart- 
ments elegantly fitted % up, and adorned with most curious 
paintings; around it were fine meadows, and most delightful 
garden^, with fountains* of Iho purest and best water? The 
vaults also were stored^ with the richest wines, suited rather 
to the taste of copious topers, than of modest and virtuous 
ladies. This palace they found cleared out, and everything 
set in order for their reception, with the rooms all graced with 
the flowers of the season, to their great satisfaction. The 
party being seated, Dioneo, who was the pleasantest of them 
all, and full of words, began: “Your wisdom it is, ladies, 
rather than any foresight of ours, which has brought us hither. 
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I know not how you have disposed of your cares ; as for mine, 
I left them all behind me when I came from hcpne. Either 
prepare, then, to be as merry* as myself (I mean with decency), 
or give me leave to go back again, add resume my cares where 
I left them/* Pampinea made answefj afe if she had disposed 
of hers in like manner : “ You say right, sir: we will be merry; 
we fled from ouf troubles for no other reason. But, as extremes 
are never likely to la'fct, I, who firsts preposed the means by 
which such an agreeable company is now , met together, 
being desirous to make our mirth of some continuance, do 
find there is a necessity for our appointing a principal, whom 
we shall honour and obey in all firings as our head ; and whose 
province it shall be to regulate our diversions. And that 
every one may make trial of the burthen which attends care, 
as well as the pleasure which there is in superiority, nor therefore 
envy what he has not yet tried, I hold it best that every one 
should experience both the trouble and the honour for one day. 
The first, I propose, shalj be elected by us all, and, on the 
approach of evening, shall name a person to succeed for the 
following day: and' each one, during the time of his or her 
government, shall give' orders concerning the place where, and 
the manner how, we are to. live.” ^ 

These words were received,with the highest satisfaction, and 
the speaker was, with one consent, appointed Resident for the 
first day: whilst Filomena^ running to a laurel-tjree, (for she 
had often heard how much that tree has always been es- 
teemed, and what honour was conferred on those who were 
deservedly crowned with' it,) made a garland, and put it upon 
Pampijiea’s head. That garland, whilst the cqmpany con- 
tinued together, was ever , after to be the ensign , of 
sovereignty. > ' 1 o J 

Pampinea, being thuj? elected qtleen, enjoined silence, and 
having summoned to her presence the gentlemen’s servants, 
and their own women, who were four, in number: “ To give 
you the first example,” said she, “how, by proceeding from 
good to better, we may live orderly and pleasantly, and 
continue together, without .the least reproach, as long as we 
please, in the first place I declare Parmeno, Dioneo’s servant,* 
master of my household, and to him I commit the care of my 
family, and everything relating to my hall. Sirisco, Pamfilo’s 
servant, I appoint my treasurer, and to be under the ’direction 
of Parmeno; and Tindaro 1 command to wait* on Filostrato 
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and the other two gentlemen, whilst their servants are thus 
employed . 0 ‘Mysia, my woman, and Licisca, Filomena’s, I 
order into *£he kitchen, there to get ready what shall be 
provided byParmeno. To Lauretta’s Chimera, and Fiammetta’s 
Stratilia, I give the’ care of the ladies’ chambers, and to keep 
the room clean whqre we sit. And I will and command you 
all, on pain of my displeasure, that wherever you go, or what- 
ever you hear and see* you bring no news here but what is 
good.” These orders were approved by all ; and the queen, 
rising from her seat, with a good deal of gaiety, added: 
“Hero are gardens arid meadows, where you may divert 
yourselves till nine o’clock, when J shall expect you back, 
that we may dine in the cool of the day.” 

The company were now at liberty, and the gentlemen and 
ladies took a pleasant walk in the garden, talking over a 
thousand merry things by the way, and diverting themselves 
by singing love songs, and weaving garlands of flowers. 
Returning at the time appointed, they found Parmeno busy in 
the execution of his office: for in a saloon below was the table 
set forth, covered with the neatest linen, with glasses reflecting 
a lustre like silver and water*- having been presented to them 
to wash their hands; by the queen’s order, Parmeno desired 
them to sit down. The dishes t were now served up in 'the 
most elegant manner, and the best wines brought in, the 
servants waiting all the time with the most profound silence ; 
and being well pleased with their entertainment, they dined 
with all the facctiousness and mirth imaginable. When 
dinner was over, as they could all dance, and some both play 
and sing well, the queen ordered in the musical instruments. 
Dimfeo took a lute, and Fiammctta a viol, in obediertee to the' 
royal command ; a dance was stock up, and. the queen, with 
the rest of the company; took an agreeable turn or two, whilst 
the servants were sent to dinner ; and when the dance was 
ended, they began to sing, and continued till the queen thought 
it time to break up. Her permission being given, the gentle- 
men retired to their chambers, remote from the ladies’ lodging 
rooms, and the ladies did the same, and undressed theihselves 
for bed. 

It was little more than three, when the queen rose, and 
ordered all to be called, alleging that much sleep in the day- 
-time was* unwholesome. Then they went into a meadow of 
deep grass, where the sun had little power j and having the 
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benefit of a pleasant breeze, they sat down in a circle, as the 
queen had commanded, and she addressed them in this 
manner : — “As the sun is high, and the heat excessive, and 
nothing is to be heard but the chirping of the cicalas among 
the olives, it would be madness for us to think df moving yet: 
this is an airy place, and, here are ’ chess-boards and back- 
gammon tables to divert yourselves with ;^but if you will be 
ruled by me, you will not play at al], since it often makes the 
one party uneasy, without any great pleasure to the other, or to 
the lookers-on ; but let us begin and tell stories, and in this 
manner one person will entertain the whole company; and by 
the time it has gone round, the frorst part of the day will be 
over, and then we can divert ourselves as we like best. If 
this be agreeable to you, then (for I wait to know your 
pleasure) let us begin ; if not, you are at your own disposal 
till the evening.’ * This motion being approved by all, the 
queen continued, “ Let every one for this first day take what 
subject he fancies most and turning to Pamfilo, who sat on 
her right hand, she bade him begin. He readily obeyed, and 
spoke to this effect? so as to be distinctly 
company. j 


THE FIKST DAy. 

HOVEL I. 

* 

j ^ ) 

<3bappelet imposes ypon a holy friatf by a sham confession, and dies ; and, 
although a very wicked/fellow, comes afterwards to be reputed a 
«aint, and called St. Chappelet. 

It is most meet and right, dear ladies, that everything we 
do should be begun in the name of Hifn who is the Maker of 
all things. Therefore, as I .am to entertain you first, I shall 
relate an instance of his marvellous ways, which may direct- 
us to placo all our hopes in him,* as the only unchangeable 
being, and evermore to praise him. Certain it is, that all 
earthly things are transitory and mortal; attended with great 
troubles, and subject to infinite dangers ; which* we who live 
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embroiled with thfem, and arc even part of them, could neither 
endure, nor .find a remedy for, were it not for the especial 
grace of God that enables us, — a, blessing which we are not to 
expect through our own' merits, but his goodness, and the 
intercession of those saints, who, haying been once mortal men 
like ourselves, and done' his will whilst on earth, now enjoy 
happiness and immortality in heaven. To £hem, as to fit 
agents, informed of our frailties by theii e own experience, we, 
not daring, perhaps, imnfediatcly to address ourselves to so 
great a J udge, offer up our prayers for what wc want. And 
we find his mercy the 'greater, forasmuch as, not being able 
to pry into the secrets of liis Divine will, we may sometimes 
make choice of a mediator before him, who is banished 
eternally from his presence : and yet ho from whom nothing 
is hidden, having regard to the purity of the supplicant, rather 
than to his ignorance, or the situation of the person to whom 
lie applies himself, hears those who pray in this manner, as if 
that mediator were really a saint. r All this will most plainly 
appear from the following story ; I say most plainly, not with 
reference to the judgment of God, but of rtfan. 

There lived in France a person named Musciat; who, from 
a wealthy merch° ^became a courtier, and went into Tuscany 
with Charles, surnamed Lacklajuf, brother to the King of 
France, who ^as instigated to that expedition by Pope 
Boniface. This gentleman, finding his affairs in a very com- 
plicated state,' as is usual with persons in trade, and being 
moreover unable to adjust them himself, without a good deal 
of time and trouble, resolved to employ several agents fqr their 
arrangement:. By this means lie settled everything* to his 
mipa, excepting some debts jvluch were outstanding from 
persons in Burgundy/ The reason \Vas, he hads found them to 
be a set of perverse, tfl^onditioncd^ rascally fellows, and he 
could not for his life conceive whfere a man might be met with 
bad enough to match them. After *much thinking about it, he 
at last called to mind one Ciappelletto da Prato, who used to 
gome much to his houfee at Paris ; and he being a little prag- 
matical fellow, the French, not knowing the meaning'-of his 
true name, which was Qapperello, but thinking him to have 
been called Cappello, gave him the diminutive name of Ciap- 
pelletto, or Chappelet, that is, “garland,” by which he was 
generally known there. 

Now the character of the man was this : being by trade a 
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scrivener, he was really ashamed' if any writahgs of his (he did 
not drasw many indeed) were found without some Jafclt or flaw; 
and would do that sort of wtfr.k for nothing, with more pleasure 
than a just thing that he was to be well paid for fc He was glad 
at all times of being a false witness, wHfetlier it # was required of 
him or not; and, as great regard was Had to^Ln oath in France, 
he, who made i\p scruple to forswear himself on every occasion, 
was sure of every caufce that depended on his single testimony. 
To foment quarrels and disputes was his utmost pleasure, es- 
pecially amongst friends or relations ; and the more mischief he 
occasioned, the greater was his satisfaction. Was a man*to be 
dispatched at any time, he was the person to undertake it, and 
would do it with his own hands. He was a great blasphemer 
of God and his saints, swearing and cursing on every occasion. 
He went to church at no time, but spoke always of the holy 
sacraments in the same abominable terms as he would do of 
the vilest things in the world ; on the other hand, ho was eter- 
nally at taverns, and places of bad repute. Of women he was 
as fond as a dog is of a stick ; but to unnatural vice, no wretch 
so abandoned as hiifiself. He would* pilfer and steal with as 
much conscience as otHfers give ito charity. * He was a glutton 
and drunkard, to the ruin qf his constitution.*^ He was also a 
most notorious gamester; making use always of * false dice. 
And, to sum up his character in few words, perhaps his equal 
in wickedness has not yet been bom. Yet, bad as he was, he 
had all along been screened by the favour and interest of 
Musciat, as well from the resentiftent of private persons, whom 
he had often injured, as ffom that of the court, to which he 
gave daily provocation. • - 

This man came into MusaiaVs thoughts at last, who bekig 
rro stranger to every paft &£ his life, concluded him to be 
such a one as the temper^* of the people he had to deal with 
required. Sending for him, therefore, he addressed him thus : 
“Master Chappelet,^you krtow thatfl am about to leave this 
country, and as I have affairs to settle f with some people of 
Burgundy, who are full of quirks and deceit, I do not know 
any onrthat I can employ so fit to manage them as yourself; 
you have a good deal of spare time, and if you will undertake 
it, I will procure you recommendatory letters from court, and 
allow you a reasonable part of what you recover.” Chappelet, 
who found himself miich embarrassed in the world, and likel^ 
to be more so when his great friend was gone, without heei- 
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tating at all about it, answered that he was willing. They 
agreed upon terms ; Musciat gave him a deputation, procured 
him the letters he had promised, and he set out for Burgundy, 
where, being quite a stiafiger, he endeavoured, contrary to his 
former manner, to *dcP the business he came about by fair 
means, reserving ^ different behaviour to the last. He lodged 
with two brothers, ^who were usurers. They entertained him 
well on Musciat’ s account, and on his falling sick there, they 
had physicians- to see hirfi, and servants to attend him ; nor 
was anything omitted that could be of service, but all in vain; 
for this worthy good man, who was advanced in years, and had 
been also an irregular liver, grew worse and worse 4 in the 
judgment of the physicians ; so that he was looked upon as a 
dead man ; at which the brothers were greatly concerned. 

One day, being near the chamber where he lay, they began 
to have some talk together about him : “ What shall we do 
with this fellow ? n said one to the other; “we have a fine 
affair upon our hands, on his account. For to turn him out in 
this condition would afford matter* for reproach, and also.be a 
proof of our want of understanding; the people seeing us 
receive him before into our house, and supply him with physic, 
and all things*’^rM!essary; and now seeing us turn him out 
whilst he is dying, without his Having been able to da any 
thing thatf wp ought to be offended at. On the other hand, 
Jie has been such a vile fellow always, that he will never be 
brought to ‘Confess, and to receive the sacraments of the 
Church; and should he dee \yithout them, no church will 
receive his body; bu£ he must be put into the ground like a 
dog. Or should he confess, his sins will appear so enormous, 
that the like were never know# : ,nor can any priest be found 
that will give him absolution, and without that he must still 
be thrown into a ditch t® and should this happen, the people of 
this country, who think ours art iniquitous trade, and ar^ daily 
reviling us, woul,d be apt, to raise aa mutiny, and declare pub- 
licly that they will no longer bear with these Lombards, 
*$hese extortioning villains, whom the Church disdains to re- 
ceive into her bosom. They w,ill make that a prefence to 
plunder us of all we are .worth, and abuse our persons into the 
bargain ; so that it will be bad for us on all sides, should this 
man die.*’ 

• Chappelet, who, as we have said, lay not far off, heard all 
this, for sick people are often quick of hearing, and calling them 
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to him, said : “ I would have yOu be in no doubt or fear of 
harm to yourselves on my account; I have heard what you 
have been talking about, $nd am confident thtf thing would 
happen as you say, were everything Jo be as you suppose ; but 
I will take care that it shall happen otherwise/ 1 have been 
guilty of so much wickednesS in my lifetime?, that to add one 
sin at my death, will not make the sum Auch greater : there- 
fore send for % the most able and pious priest you know of, if 
a pious one can be found, and I will take such care of your 
affairs, as well as of my own, that you shall have reason to be 
satisfied. 1 * The brothers expected nc* great matters from this ; 
they went however to a convent; and desired that some learned 
and holy person would *come and take the confession of a 
Lombard, who was sick in their house. Accordingly, a vene- 
rable old friar, of great sanctity and learning, and much 
reverenced by the whole city, was ordered to go with them, 
who on coming into the room, seated himself by the sick man’s 
bedside, and began, after some heavenly consolations, to inquire 
of him, how long it was sfrice he had last'confessed. Chappelet, 
who had never confessed in his whole life, replied : 

“Holy father, it h%p been u$ual with me always to confess 
once a week at least, and sometimes oftf^ej* but it is true, 
sinpe I have been sick, my affliction has been such, that I have 
not confessed at all.” * • 

“That is well, my son fc ” said the friar, “thus you should 
always do ; and I perceive, as you have confessed* so often, that 
I shall have but little trouble, qjther in hearing or asking you 
questions.” • * • 

“ G^pod father, do not say so,” cried Chappelet>“ I have 
never sj often confessed, ^but that I would always mfntion 
every sin that I could collect from the hour I was bom. 
Therefore I beg* you will examine me as particularly, as if I 
had never confessed at ftll ; and do not regard my languishing 
condition; for I had mugh rather do^ what may disoblige the 
flesh, than, by consulting the easl of* my body, bring damna- 
tion on my soul, which my Saviour has purchased with his 
most precious blood.” ^ s 

The good old man was ravished with these expressions, es- 
teeming them proofs of a well-disposed mind; and having 
commended his piety, he asked him whether he had ever 
offended God by the knowledge of women. Chappelet, fetching 
a deep sigh, replied : “ I am ashamed to speak i/he truth, lest* 

o 
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r I should be thought to offend by vain-glory.” — “ Speak out 
boldly,* * said the priest, “for there can be no harm in telling 
truth, whether at confession or am* other time.” — “ Since you 
make me easy on that sepre,” quoth Chappelet, “I will speak 
out. I am as pure, in t&at respect, as when I first came into 
the world.** • * 

“God bless my s&i,” said the friar, “you have done well ; 
and this is so much the # mQ,ro meritorious, as you have liberties 
far ‘beyond us, of doing otherwise; but,” he added, “were you 
never given to gluttony?” Chappelet answered with a groan, 
“ Yes, very often ; for besides fasting in Lent, as all devout 
persons do, I have accustomed myself to live three days in a 
week, at least, on bread and water ; and I have drunk the 
water sometimes, especially if I have been fatigued with pray- 
ing, or performing a pilgrimage, with as much pleasure as 
drunkards drink wine ; and sometimes I have wished for salads, 
and have eaten my bread with more pleasure than a person 
ought, who fasts out of devotion.” 

“My son,’* replied* the friar, “the'sc are very natural and 
trivial errors, and I would- not have you burthen your con- 
science more than is necessary* all men? be they ever so holy, 
eat with a good c^^tite after fasting, and drink with pleasure 
when they have been fatigued.” • 

“Do not tell fne these things to comfort me only,” said 
Chappelet ; “you know I cannot by ignorant, that whatever 
rerates to the -service of God, should be done sincerely, and 
with a good will, otherwise we«are ^guilty of sin.” — “ I am well 
satisfied,” returned th(f friar, “in your 4 being of that opiniou, 
and mucWtpjprove the purity of your conscience : but toll me, 
hav^ou not been guilty of the # sip of covetousness, desiring 
more than was fit, or detaining ivhatSvas not your due ?** 

“I would not have yqjidhink so,” said Chappelet, “because 
you see me in the house with theko usurers : I have no con- 
cern witji them, but caipe purely to persuade them to leave off 
that abominable way of livmg ; and I believe I might have 
prevailed, had it not plbased God to visit me in this manner. 
My father left mo a plentiful fortune, and I immediately dis- 
posecUof the greater part qf it to religious uses ; and betook 
myself to trade for a maintenance, and to have it in my power 
to relieve the poor in Christ : I cannot say, indeed, that I have 
not been desirous of gain ; but I always gave half to the poor, 
ted kept the other part lor my own necessary occasions ; and 
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God has so far blessed me, that my affairs ‘have always pros-* * 
pered.” • 

“You have done well,” Said the confessor, “out have you 
not been often transported with arfgtr and passion ?” — “ Very 
often truly!” answered the penitent, 0 “but wio can forbear, 
seeing the common degeneracy of nfankin^, who are every day 
breaking the commandments of God, ana are not kept in awe 
by his judgements? I could rather* choose to be out of the 
world, than to see youth run after Vanity, swear and forswear, 
haunt taverns, neglect going to church, and follow the ways of 
the world before those of God.” • 

“My son,” said the §*iar, “passion here is commendable; 
nor shall I enjoin you any penance for it : but have you been 
transported by rage at no time, to murder, or use indecent 
expressions, or to do any other injury ?” 

“Alas, sir !” answered Chappelet, “ how can you, who appear 
to be so good a man, mention any such thing ! Do you be- 
lieve, had I ever entertained such thoughts, that God would 
have suffered me to live ? these are the actions of robbers and 
villains, whom I ifcver look upon Without offering up a prayer 
to God for their conversion.” • 

“ God bless you again^my dear child,' * ^d the good old 
man: “ but have you never bprne false witness against, or spoken 
ill of another, or taken away that from hiii # which properly 
belonged to him ?” • 

“ Yes, reverend father,” answered he, “ I must needs confess 
I have spoken ill of another fop I had m once a neighbour, who 
used to beat his wife without cause ; and I gave him a bad 
chara«ber to her parents ; so much did I pity the*podf \roman, 
who w»s always ill treated by him. as often as got 
drunk.” # • • • 

“But,” said # the frijir, “you tflll- me you have been a 
merchant, did you never cheat any person, as is common for 
them to do?” • ♦ I • • 

“Yes, in good truth, Sir,” he replie£, “but I know only of 
one person, who, having brought the money for a piece of 
clotlupwhich I had sold him, I put it into a bag without 
counting it, and at the month’s end, when I came to bell it 
over, I found fourpence too much ; but as I was not able to 
find the owner again, after keeping it a year, I gave % it tp tb© 
poor.” ’ % 

“ This is a mere trifle,” said the friar, “and fou did well 
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dispose of it in that manner?’ He then put some other 
questions, which Chappelet answered as he had done the 
rest ; and ju£b as he was proceeding to absolution, Chappelet 
gried out, “ yhere is another thiri^ hangs upon me, which I 
nave not confessed.” • T&ie priest inquired what it was ; and 
he answered, “ I* remember once making my maid clean the 
house on a holiday; and I have not showed that regard for the 
Lord’s day which I ought*’ — “ Oh !” said*the friar, “that is a 
small matter, npy son.” — Do not call it so, dear father,” 
quoth the other, “ Sunday is a day much to be reverenced, 
being the day on which ©ur Lord rose from the dead.” 

“Well,” said the priest, “isdhere anything more ?” 

“Yes,” answered he, “ I remember, once in my life, to have 
spat in the house of God.” The friar smiled, and said, “My 
son, that is not to be regarded ; we ourselves spit there every 
day.” — “And you are much to blame for it,” returned he, “for 
nothing should be kept so clean as the temple of God, where 
we offer sacrifice.” In short, he told him many more things 
of that kind, and at last, as he could weep when he pleased, he 
fell groaning and sobbing, as though he would burst his very 
heart. “My son, -what is the mattir ?” said the friar. 
“Alas, Sir!” b^rsswered : “there is one sin left behind, 
which I could never endure to confers, the shame to mention it 
is so great, and as often as I recollect it I lament in the man- 
ner you now see ; nay I am convinced that God will never 
forgive it.” 

“ Go, go, my son,” quoth the frjar, “what is that you say? 
I tell you, that if all the wickedness that ever was committed 
by man,^ can be committed whilst the world endures, «ras to 
be passed in one person, if thgt person was thoroughly 
penitent, as I see you are, so great is* God’s mercy, that upon 
confession, it woulaall bq, forgiven him ; tell me then what it is,” 

“Alas! father,” said Chappelet, shedding abundance of te&rs, 
“ my sin is so henioug, Jhat I despair altogether of pardon, 
unless you assist me, and move God by your prayers.” 

“Speak out, then,” said the friar, “and I promise to inter- 
cede for you.” Chappelet still kept weeping, and would say 
nothing ; the priest exhorting him all the while to clear his 
conscience. At last, after the penitent had held his confessor 
some time in suspense, he fetched a deep sigh, and said: 
I^Shice yOu have promised to pray for me, I will disclose it; 
fSu must know then, that when I was a child, I once cursed 
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my mother;” and here he began to lament afresh in a most 
grievous manner. ; • 

“My good son,” said the friar, “does this seem so great a 
sin ? men are cursing God eveiy day, yet-he pardons them upon 
repentance; and do you think you. shall never be forgiven ? 
weep not : but let this be your comfort, t8at though you had 
even a hand ih nailing Christ upon the cross, yet would that 
sin be forgiven on such a repentance a*s yours.” 

“What do you say?” quoth Chappelet; '‘what! to curse 
my dearest mother, who bore me d^jr and night in her womb 
for nine months, and suckled me many hundreds of times at 
her breast! No, the sin is so great, that I must. inevitably 
perish, unless your prayers prevent it.” 

The friar finding he had no more to say, absolved and gave 
him his benediction ; and, supposing that he had spoken truth 
all the while, thought him the most pious man living. And, 
indeed, who could think otherwise, having it all from a dying 
man? He afterwards Said to him, “Master Chappelet, by 
God’s assistance yjrn will soon retfqyer ; but if it should please 
the Almighty to tak^your bles # sed and well-disposed soul unto 
himself, will you give leave for your body to^be buried in our 
convent ?” • 

ft I would have it laid n <5 where else,” h^ answered, “both 
because you have promised to pray for me,*and as I have 
always had a great regaref for your order ; therefore, when you 
go home I beg you will take care, that the real body of our 
Lord, which was consecrated at your altar this morning, may 
be brought to me ; for, unworthy as I am, I intend ^jftith your 
leave, % receive it, and after that extreme unction; s&vthat 
though *1 have been a grfifrtf sinner all my life, I may (fie at 
least like a Christian.” Tfie I10I5 man Was much pleased, 
told him that he said *wellf and promised that it should be 
brought that day; and so it was. 

The* brothers being a little suj^icibus that he intended to 
impose upon them, had posted themsekes behind a partition of 
the room, where they heard •all that passed; insomuch that 
they ^ould scarcely refrain* from laughing ' and said one ta 
another, “What a strange fellow this is ! whom neither age, 
sickness, fear of death, which is at hand, nor of God, at whose 
tribunal he must shortly appear, is sufficient to deter from his 
wicked courses, or to prevent * his dying as he has alwajsf 
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lived!” But as he had obtained burial in the church by that 
means, they oared no farther. % 

Chappelet then received f the sacrament, and growing worse 
and worse had ^extreme jmction, and died the evening that he 
had made this extraordinary confession. The brothers took 
immediate care tha\* he should be* honorably interred, and 
sent forthwith to the convent to desire they would come, as was 
usual, and perform vigils and matins for the deceased : and the 
iriar, to whom he had confessed, went upon this notice to the 
prior, and had a chapter galled, when he informed them how 
holy a person Chappelet was, as he could easily perceive by his 
confession ; and hoping that God would work many miracles 
by him, he urged them to receive his body with all due 
reverence and devotion. To this the prior and the credulous 
brotherhood all consented, and that night they came in a body 
to the place where the corpse lay, and sang the great and 
solemn vigils ; and in the morning they all went for the body 
in their hoods and surplices, with books in their hands, and the 
cross carried before them, pinging all the w^y. They brought 
it with the utmost solemnity to their church, being followed by 
the whole city^and having set if down therCj the good 
confessor mounted* a pulpit, And told them wonderful things 
concerning the life of the deceased; his fastings, charity, simpli- 
city, innocence' and sanctity; speaking more particularly of 
that great crime, which *he had confessed with so much concern, 
as scarcely to be persuaded that God would forgive him. 
Thence he took occasion to reproie his audience, exclaiming : 
“Yet yULi, wicked as you are, make no scruple to curse God, 
the l^ly motner of God, and all the host of heaven^ for the 
least trifle.” He flourished mdeh concerning his truth and 
purity; and worked so f$r upon them by his discourse, to 
which all yielded an implicit faith, that when the service was 
ended they pressed forward to kiss the hands and feet of the*de- 
ceased; and the funeral clothes were immediately rent to pieces, 
every one thinking himself happy who could get a single rag. 
All that day he was kept, so that every one might see and 
visit him ; and at night he was most honorably interred in a 
marble sepulchre. On the following day there was a great 
procession of devout persons, to worship at his shrine with 
lighted tapers, and to offer the waxen images which they had 
ftfwed. And puch was the fame of his sanctity, and people’s 
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devotion towards him, that nobody in time of trouble would 
apply to any other saint but him, calling him Chappelet, 
and affirming, that God had wrought many miracles by him, 
and still continued to work them iCr such recommended 
themselves devoutly to him. * . 

Thus lived and died master Capperello da Prato, and became 
a saint, as you* have # heard, of whom I will not pronounce it im- 
possible that he may be happy; fo^ though his whole life cquld 
not be worse, it is not impossible, but, before the hour of his 
death, he might be such a penitent, that God should have 
mercy on him, and receive him^into fiis kingdom. Bub as this 
we know nothing of, we. have much more reason, from what 
appears, to conclude that he is more probably in the hands of 
the devil in purgatory, than amongst the angels in Paradise. 
And if it be so, great is God’s mercy towards us, who, not 
regarding our errors, but the purity of our intention, whenever 
wo make choice of an improper mediator, hears us as well as if 
vve had applied to one truly a saint. And therefore, that this 
grace may preserve us in our present calamity, and in this 
cheerful and agreeable society, let 'us praise his name, as we 
first began ; recommending oufselves to him in time of need, 
with a fall assurance of being always heard. * 


NOVEJi II. 

Abrahdtn the Jew, at the instigation of Jeannot de Chivi^ni*- to the 
count of Rome, and seeing # th$ wickedness of the clergy there leturnS 
to Pans, and becomes a«Chtijtian. 

Some parts of Pamfllo’s story made them laugh heartily, 
and the whole wasi much* commended by $he ladies, who had 
been very attentive; and, as it was now ended, the, queen 
ordered Neiphile, in the ne$t seat to her, to go on in the 
manaer prescribed. That lady, being as affable in behaviour 
as her person was beautiful, very, cheerfully complied; and 
began in this manner : * 

Pamfilo has showed us, in his novel, the great goodness of 
God in not regarding any errors of ours, which proceed fronts 
•the blindness and imperfection of our nature, I intend to eet 
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forth in mine, how the same goodness of God displays itself in 
the most pl&Q and evident manner, by bearing with the vices 
of those persons, who, though boujid to give testimony con- 
cerning it, both in their wofrds and actions yet do the reverse 
— a truth by which we 'may be taught more steadily to per- 
severe in what we believe. 

At Paris there lived, as I have been told, a g^sat merchant, 
and worthy man called 'Jeannot de Chivighi, a dealer in silk, 
and an intimate friend to ascertain rich Jew, whose name was 
Abraham, a merchant also, and a very honest man. Jeannot, 
being no stranger to Abraham’s good and upright intentions, 
was greatly troubled that the soul of §o wise and well-meaning 
a person should perish through his unbelief. He began, there- 
fore, in the most friendly manner, to entreat him to renounce 
the errors of Judaism, and embrace the truth of Christianity, 
which he might plainly see flourishing more and more, and 
as being the most wise and holy institution, gaining ground, 
whereas the religion v of the Jews w^s dwindling to nothing. 
Abraham answered, that he esteemed no religion like his own ; 
he was bom in it, and in iu he intended t6 live and die ; nor 
could anything make him alter his resolution. All this did 
not hinder JeanYtet from beginning ^the same arguments over 
again in a few days, and setting forth, in as awkward a 
manner as a merchant must be supposed to do, for what reasons 
our religion ought to be preferred : and though the Jew was 
well read in their law, yet, whether it was his regard to the 
man, or that Jeannot ftad the spirit of God upon his tongue, 
he began to be greatly pleased with Kis arguments ; but con- 
tinue^ oflStinate, nevertheless, in his own creed, and world not 
suffer himself to be converted. J eannot, on the other hand, 
was no less persevering in his earnest solicitations, insomuch 
that the Jew was overcome by tl^em ^t last, and said : “ Look 
you, Jeannot, you are very desirous I should become a 
Christian, and I am so mu<$i disposed to do as you would have 
me, that I intend in tl^p first place to go to Borne, to see him 
whom you call God’s vicar on earth, and to consider his ways 
a little, and those of his brother cardinals. If they appear to 
me in such a light that I may be able to comprehend by them, 
and by what you have said, that! your religion is better than 
jfcine, as you would persuade me, I will then become a 
[Christian; otherwise I will continue a Jew as I am*” 

** When Jearinpt heard this he was much troubled, and said to 
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himself: “ I have lost all my labour, which I thought well 
bestowed, expecting to have converted this man jyfor should he 
go to Rome, and see the wickedness of the clergy there, so far 
* from turning Christian, were he onfe already, he would certainly 
again become a Jew.” Then addrdSsing Abraham, he said: 
“ Nay, my friend, why should you b'e at tjie great trouble and 
expense of suah a journey? Not to mention the dangers, both 
i by sea. and land, to which so rich af person as yourself must be 
exposed, do you think to find nofiody here ^hat can baptize 
you ? Or if you have any doubts and scruples, where will you 
meet with abler men than are # here %o clear them up for you, 
and to answer such questions as you shall put to them ? >„*5£eu 
may take it for granted that the prelates yonder are like those 
you see in France, only so much the better as they are nearer 
to the principal pastor. Then let me advise you to spare your- 
self the trouble of this journey, until such time as you may 
want some pardon or indulgence, and then I may probably 
bear you company.” • 

“ I believe it is as you say,” replied the Jew ; “ but the long 
and the short of fhe matter is, th£fc I am fully resolved, if you 
would have me do ^hat you* have so fnuch solicited, to go 
thither; else I will in nowise comply.” * 

•Jeannot seeing him determined, said, “God be with you!” 
and, supposing that he would never be a Chfigfcian after he had 
seen Rome, gave him ov#r for lost. The Jew took horse, and 
made the best of his way to Rome, where he* was most honor- 
ably received by his brethren, *the Je^s ; and, without saying 
a word of what he was come about, he began to look narrowly 
into the manner of living of the pope, the cardinal*, 1 t s&ul other 
prelate?, and of the whole court; and, from what he himself 
perceived, being a person of keen observation, and from what 
ho gathered from othg|p, fyp found that, from the highest to 
the lowest, they were given to all sorts of lewdness, without 
the le*ast shame or remof se ; so ^hab the uraly way -to obtain 
any thing considerable was, by applyjpg to prostitutes of every 
description. He observed,, also, that they were generally 
drunkards and gluttons, ai^d, like brutes, more solicitious about 
their bellies than anything* else. Inquiring farther, he 'found 
them all such lovers of ipOney, that they would not only buy 4 
and sell man’s blood in general, but even the g blood of 
Christians, and sacred things, of what kind soever, whether 
benefices, or pertaining to the altar ; that they drove as great 
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9 a trade in tills way; 'as there is in selling cloth and other com- 
modities at «£aris ; that to palpable simony they had given 
the plausible name of procuration, ajid debaucheries they called 
supporting the bodj| as if Clod had been totally unacquainted 
with their wicked intehtftms, and, like men, was to be imposed 
upon by the names things. These and other things which 
I shall pass over, gave great offence to the Jaw, who was a 
sober and modest person | and now thinking he had seen 
enough, he returned home. 1 

As soon as Jeannot heard of his arrival he went to see him, 
thinking of nothing so little as of his conversion. They re- 
ceived one another with a great deal of pleasure ; and in a day 
or two, after the traveller had recovered from his fatigue, 
Jeannot began to inquire of him what he thought of the holy 
father, the cardinals, and the rest of the court? The Jew 
immediately answered : “ To me it seems as if God was much 
kinder to them than they deserve ; for, if I may be allowed to 
judge, I must be bold to tell you, that 1 have neither seen 
sanctity, devotion, or anything good in the clergy of Home ; 
but, on the contrary, luxury, avarice, glutton y, and worse than 
these, if worse things can be, al'e so mudn in fashion with all 
sorts of people, tnat I should rather esteem the court of Home 
to be a forge, if you allow the expression, for diabolical operations 
than things divme ; and, for what I can perceive, your pastor, 
and consequently the rest, strive with their whole might and 
skill to overthrow the Christian religion, and to drive it from 
off the face of the earth, even v.here they ought to be its chief 
succour and support. Hut as I do noi see this come to pass, 
which earnestly aim at; on the contrary, thai^your 

religipn gains strength, and becomes every day more glbrious ; 
I plainly perceive that'it is uphtlfl Ify the Spirit of God, as 
the most true and holy ©f* all. l£or Avhich reason, though I 
continued obstinate to your exhortations, nor would suffer 
myself to* be convened by tljcm, noV^I declare to you, that I 
will no longer defer being made a Christian. Let us go then 
to ‘the church, and do you take care that I be baptized 
-according to the manner of your holy faith.’ * . 

Jeannot, who expected a sprite different conclusion, was the 
Igiost oveqoyed man that could be f and taking his friend to 
J&ur Lady’s church at Paris, he requested the priests there to 
baptize him, which was done forthwith. Jeannot being his 
sponsor, gave him the name of John, and afterwards took care 
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to have him well instructed in our faith, in which he made a 
speedy proficiency, and becajae, in time, a good and. holy man. 

[This story is related as haring really Jhappettul, by Benvenuto da 
Imola, in bis * Commentary on Dante/ whi#h was written in 1376, but 
none of which was ever printed) except a few passages quoted by Muratori 
in his Italian Antiquities.] 


NOVEL lit. 

Melchizedeck, a Jew, by a story of three rings, escapes a most dangerous 
snaie, winch Saladin had prepared for Turn. 

This novel having been universally applauded, Filomena 
thus began : — Neiphile’s ^tory put me in mind of a ticklish 
case that befel a certain J ew ; for as enough lias been said con- 
cerning God and the truth of our religion, it will not be amiss 
if we descend to the actions of men. I proceed, therefore, to the 
relation of a thing, which may make you more cautious for the 
time to come, in answering questions that shall be put to you. 
For you must kn<^v, that as a man’s folly often brings him 
down from the most gxalted state of life to the greatest misery, 
so shall his good sense secure fiim in the midgj; df the utmost 
danger, and procure him a safe and honorable repose. There 
are many instances of people being brought misery by their 
own folly, but these I choose to omit, as they happen daily ; 
What I purpose to exemjmfy, in the following short novel, is 
the great cause for comfort to be found in the possession of a 
good understanding. # • * • 

Saladin was so brave and great a man, that he bad raised 
himself Jrom an incorfsiderable station, to be Sultan of' Babylon, 
and had gained many \i<fbories over both Turkish and 
Christian princes. This monarch, having in divers wars, and by 
many extraordinary expenses* run through all his treasure, some 
urgent occasion fell out that he wanted a large sum of money. 
Not knowing which way he migh^ raise enough to answer his 
necessities, ho at last called to mind a#rich Jew of Alexandria, 
named Melchizedeck, who let out money at interest. Him he 
beHS^ed to have wherewithal to serve him; but then he was 
so covetous, that he wouldjnever do it willingly, and Saladin 
was loath to force him. '*But as necessity has no law, after 
much thinking which way the matter might best he effected, 
he at last resolved to use force under some colour of reasdxr. 
He therefore sent for the Jew, received him in a most gracious 
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manner, and mating him sit down, thus addressed him: 
“ Worthy ikan, I hear from diverj persons that thou art very 
wise and knowing^ in religious matters; wherefore I would 
gladly know ftomliee fohich religion thou judgest to be the 
true one, viz. the Jewisfe, the Mahometan, or the Christian ?” 
The Jew (truly a wise man) found that Saladinhad a mind to 
trap him, and must gain hi£ point should, he e£alt any one of 
the three religions abov^’tfrp others ; after considering, therefore, 
for a little how # best to avoid the snare, his ingenuity at last 
supplied him with the following answer : 

“The question which *your c Highness has proposed is very 
curious ; and, that I may give you my sentiments, I must beg 
leave to tell a short story. I remember often to have heard 
of a great and rich man, who among his most rare and precious 
jewels, had a ring of exceeding beauty and value. Being 
proud of possessing a thing of such worth, and desirous that it 
should continue for ever in his family, he declared, by will, that 
to whichsoever of his sons he should give this ring, him he 
designed for his heir, and that he should be respected as the 
head of the family. That ' son to whom tlie ring was given, 
made the samp law* with respbct to his descendants, and the 
ring passed from one to another in long succession, till it came 
to a person who had three sons, all virtuous and dutiful* to 
their father, and^all equally beloved by him. Now the young 
men knowing -what depended upon \he ring, and ambitious of 
superiority, began to entreat their father, who was now grown 
old, every one for himself, that he < voujd give the ring to him. 
The good man, equally fond of all, was at a loss which to prefer ; 
and, as Tie had promised all, and wished* to satisfy all, fee pri- 
vately got an artist tp make two mother rings, whichPwere so 
like the first, that he himself Scarcely knew the true one. 
When he found his end approaching, he secretly gave one ring 
to each of his sons ; and they after his death, all claimed ^the 
honour and estate, each disputing 'With his c brothers, afid pro- 
ducing his ring ; and the rings were found so much alike, that 
the true one could not be distinguished. To law then they went, 
as to which should succeed, nor if that question yet defended. 
And thus it has happened, *my Loxl, with regard to the three 
laws by God the Father, concerning which you proposed 
your&uestion : every one believes he is the true heir of God, 
has mi law, and obeys his commandments ; but which is in the 
rig^is uncertain, in like manner as with the rings.” 
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Saladin perceived that the Jew had very cleverly escaped the 
net which was spread for him : he therefore resolved to discover 
his necessity to him, and ree if he would lend nim money, 
telling him at the same time' what he*had Jssigne4 to do, had 
not that discreet answer prevented him. • The Jew freely sup- 
plied the monarch with what he wanted ; # -an9 Saladin after- 
wards paid hiiji back in full, made him large presents, besides 
maintaining him nobly at his courtjiw^l was his friend as long 
as he lived. • . 

[This novel probably originated in some rabbinical tradition. We 
are told, in the * Menagiana,’ that some peribns believed that Boccaccio’s 
story of the rings gave ris^ to the report concerning the book *De 
Tribus Impostoribus,’ about which there has been so much controversy. 
Boccaccio’s novel furnished the foundation for the plot of Nathan the 
Wise, the masterpiece of Lessing, the greater founder of the German drama.] 

KOVEL IV. 

• 

A Monk having committed an offence, for which he ought to have been 
punished, saves Jumself by wittily proving his Abbot guilty of the 
very same fault. # # 

Thus ended Filomena, when Dioneo, who ^St next to her 
(without waiting the que&i’s order, as knowing that he was to 
follow in course), spoke as follows : 

If I understand you ri^bt, ladies, we are assembled here to 
amuse ourselves by telling stories: whilst nothing, then, * is 
done contrary to this intention, J suppose every one has liberty 
to relate what he thinks will be most entertaining : therefore, 
having heard how, by the pious admonitions of # Jeu-xlnot de 
Chivigni* Abraham the Je^y \^as advised to his soul’s salvation ; 
and also how Melchized^k, his good* sense, saved his wealth 
from the designs of Saladin: I .shaH,, without fear of reproof, 
show, in a few words, how cunningly a monk saved his bones 
from the punishment intended him. . 

There was once, in the territorie# of Lunigiana, a monastery, 
better stored both with monks and religion than many are now- 
a-dyw ; and among its inmates was a young monk, whose lusty 
vigour neither fasting norWaying could mortify. Now it' 
chanced one day, about noln, whilst his brethren where all 
asleep, that taking a walk about their church, which stood in a 
lonesome place, he cast his eye upon a good looking wenoh* 
some labourer’s daughter apparently, who was gathering herbs 
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in the fields. Assailed at the first, glance by carnal concupis- 
cence, he w^it up and accosted her, and talked to such purpose 
that she agreed to go to his cell with him, before anybody was 
stirring abrpad to see thein. But whilst they were diverting 
themselves together, with more eagerness than caution, it hap- 
pened that the abbpt woke up, and 'hearing, as he passed the 
cell, the noise ''made by the pair within, ho laicV his ear to the 
door to listen, and plaindjvdistinguished a" woman’s voice. At 
first he was inclined to 'command that the door should be 
opened ; but on second thoughts he returned to his chamber to 
wait till the monk should come out. 

The latter, meanwhile, though highly delighted with his 
companion, could not help being a little suspicious of a dis- 
covery ; and fancying that he heard footsteps at the door, he 
peeped through a crevice, saw the abbot standing to listen, and 
knew that he was detected, and should be soundly punished. 
This caused him extreme uneasiness; yet, without showing 
anything of it to the, girl, he set his 0 wits to work to contrive 
how he mignt get clear of the affair, and at last hit on a stra- 
tagem which succeeded to Iris heart’s desire. ‘Pretending that he 
could stay no longer — “I must go,” ho 'said to the girl, “and 
will contrive aSvay to get you off without being seen ; lie still, 
then, till I return.” — He then docked the door after him, 
carried the key' to the abbot, as is usual with the brethren 
when they go. out of doors ; and, fitting a good face on the 
matter, — “ My Lord,” he said, “ 1 could not get all my wood 
home this morning, and if you please, I will go now and fetch 
the remainder.” TIkT abbot, readily Inferring that the young 
monk f #as unconscious of having been detected, was &lad to 
have such an opportunity to make, a more perfect discovery ; 
accordingly he took the key, ancL^avb the required leave. No 
sooner was the other departed, than he began to consider what 
he had best do in this case ; whether $o open the door in pre- 
sence of .all the mqnks, that so, the ’offence being known to all, 
they could havo no room ^to murmur when he proceeded to 
punishment : or, whether he should not rather inquire of the 
damsel herself, liow she had been brought thither. Supping, 
also, that she might be th$ wife of daughter of some one whom 
lie would not have disgraced in thtt public manner, he thonglit 
it be£t to see first who she was, and then come to some resolu- 
tion. So* stepping very softly to the cell, he went in, and 
locked the door after him. 
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The girl, on seeing him, was in great confusion, and fell a 
weeping ; whilst our abbot, finding her to be young and hand- 
some, was seized (old as he was) with the same desires as the 
young monk had been, and began to reason thus with himself: 
(C Why should I not take a little pleasi»e when I may have it ? 
for of plague and trouble «I know enough # cvery day. She is 
handsome, an<3, nobody can ever know it. If I k can persuade 
her, I see no reason frhy I should 1 Who will ever be the 
wiser? Nobody; and a sin concealed is half forgiven. Such 
another chance may never fall in my way, and 1‘hold it best 
to take what heaven sends whilst I cam have it.” Upon this, 
his original purpose being quitfi changed, he drew nearer to 
the girl, and began to comfort, her, desiring her not to weep. 
Making some farther advances, he acquainted her, at last, 
with his intention; and she, who was made neither of flint 
nor steel, readily allowed the abbot to have his will. So after 
hugging and kissing her, his lordship lay down first on the 
monk’s bed — by way of encouraging her ip) doubt, and in tender 
consideration for her youth, lest she should be overwhelmed 
by the weight o# his dignity — «nd then he gently drew 
her down over him. • • • 

The monk, meanwhile, who under pretence going to the 
woed, had concealed himsblf. in the dormitory, on seeing the 
abbot go alone to his chamber, began to ha^^ great hopes of 
the success of his scheme/ but felt certain of it when he saw 
his lordship lock the door behind him. Then coming out 
cautiously from his hiding glac^ he heard and saw through a 
chink in the door all thrffc passed between them. 

At last, the abbot, after he had stayed as’long he Jhought 
fit, cam* out, locked the dqpr^gain, and returned to his cham- 
ber ; and supposing the ftioflkto be no come from the wood, 
he resolved to reprimand andumprison him, so that his lordship 
might have the ^irl Ml t8 himself. He sent, therefore, 
for the*culprit, gave him ^severe rebuke, apd ordered him to 
prison. The monk answered, very* readily, — “ My lord abbot, 
I have not been so long of thp Benedictine order, as to be yet 
acmjjpnted with its rules in every particular : your lordship 
instructed me well in the Observance of fasts and vigils ; but' 
never told me that monks *ught to yield the preeminence^ to 
women, and humble themselves beneath them. However, as 
you have so lately set me an example, I promise, if you will 
forgive me, to follow it, and always to do in future as I havo 
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seen you do.” The abbot being quick of apprehension, found 
the monk k^ew more than he expected ; and being ashamed to 
punish him for a crime of which himself was known to be guilty, 
he pardoned him on condition of his silence. They then had the 
girl conveyed privately ^out of the monastery, and the stoiy 
goes that they aftphvards found means many a time to have 
her in again. * 


novel v. 

The Marchioness of Monferrat, by a repast consisting of hens, and a witty 
reply, cures the King of France of his dishonorable love. 

Dioneo’s story at first put all the ladies to the blush ; but 
looking at each other as he went on, they could hardly keep 
from bursting out laughing. They refrained, however, and 
when he had done, they intimated to him, with a gentle repri- 
mand, that such tales should not be told in’ presence of ladies. 
The queen then nodded to Fiametta' who sat next, to take li^r 
turn, which she did most cheerfully as follows : — It is no little 
joy to me, to find the force of smart ami witty replies so well 
set forth in what has already passed among us. Now, as it is 
accounted a mark of good sense ill men, to aim at ladiqp of 
superior qualitv*£0 themselves ; so it is no less a token of the 
greatest discretion in women, to tu^e care never to be surprised 
in love by men -of higher degree. For which reason I shall 
now relate, how a woman by her wit and address may ward 
off an attack of that' kind, when there is a design upon her 
honour. r H 

The Marquis of Monferrat Tps a person of grea£ valour, 
and being standard-bearer to thfi church, had gone abroad in a 
general crusade of the „ Christian princes against the Turks. 
One day, as they were discoursiri^ of his prowess at the qourt 
of Philip, sumamed the Short-sighted, wjjfb was preparing in 
France for the like expedition, a courtier said, in the king’s 
presence, that the who'ie world had not so accomplished a pair 
as the marquis and his lady ; for 9s much as he excelle^other 
cavaliers in valour, so muph was ghe superior to the rest of her 
sex in ftorth and beauty, Thesq words so affected the king, 
that, from that very moment, thqugh he had never seen her, 
Jfte begah to be passionately in love. He resolved to go by 
land as far as Genoa, that he might have an honorable pre- 
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tence for paying her a visit, thinking that, as the marquis was 
absent, he could not fail of accomplishing his desires. With 
this design, having sent the greatest part of his company 
before him, he set forward with & small retinue, and being 
come within a day’s journey of the lady’s abode, he sent her 
word, that on the morrow she might expect his company at 
dinner. The Jady very cheerfully replied, thaffc she should 
esteem it a singular favour, ancr^frsild make him heartily 
welcome. For a long while she dould not conceive why* so 
great a prince should come to see her, when her husband was 
from home ; but supposing at last that the fame of her beauty 
must have drawn him thither, she resolved nevertheless, as she 
was of a noble spirit, to show him due respect : for which pur- 
pose she summoned the principal gentry, who were left in the 
country, to consult them about what was necessary for his 
reception, reserving the entire management of the feast to 
herself. Then, buying up all the hens that were in the 
country, she ordered the cooks to get nothing else for his 
majesty’s dinner, but to dress them in as many different ways 
as possible. • •• 

Next day the king lame, and* was received byjjie lady with 
great joy, and had all due honour paid him ; ahd finding her 
exceed even what had beSn .said before in her favour, he was 
greatly astonished. He then retired awhil^ijito the apart- 
ments, which had been provided for him, to repose himself ; 
and when dinner was ready, his majesty and tlx*e lady sat down 
at one table, and their attendants at other tables, all placed 
according to their respective qualities.* Here the king was 
servecUwith dishes one after another, and with thejnos^ostly 
wines, feasting his eyes yet .mere with the sight of the lady; 
and highly delighted he ft as* with his entertainment. But ob- 
serving at last that all the different courses, however dressed up 
and # variously cooked, were nothing but hens, he began to won- 
der much, for he knew thafr the country aboyt was well stored 
with venisoi^and wild fowl, and ho^iad signified his intention 
time enough for them to have. provided*both. Tinning, there- 
fore^ meny countenance to the lady, ** Madam,’ * he said, “ are ^ 
hens onlv bred in this country, an<J no cocks P” The lady, ' 
who well understood the meaning of his question, now thinking 
that she had a fit opportunity of letting him know her sentl- ^ 
ments, boldly answered : u Not so, my Lord ; but women* 
however they may differ in dress and titles, are the same here 

D 
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as in other places. 5 ’* The king hearing this, immediately found 
out the meaning of the entertainment ; as also what virtue lay 
couched under her answer. And being sensible that words 
would be spent in vain on Wch a lady, and force he could not 
use, he therefor^ judged*' it more becoming his honour to stifle 
his ill-conceived passion ; ‘and so, without more words (as being 
afraid of the lady’s replies), when dinner wast* over, that he 
might shadow his dishonorable coming by a hasty departure, 
he thanked her for the honour he had received, took his leave, 
and posted away to Genoa. 


NOVEL VI. 

A plain honest man, by a casual jest, very shrewdly reproves the hypocrisy 
of the clergy. 

Emilia, whose turn came next (the witty reproof given by 
the marchioness to the king of France, being approved by the 
whole assembly), began in'" this manner J 'I will not conceal 
a most stinging reproof given* by an h<0nest simple man to a 
most sordid and avaricious monk, which you will both commend 
and laugh at. 

There was, i\ot long since, a friar belonging to the Inquisition, 
who, though he laboured much to IS'Q righteous and zealous for 
the Christian faith, had yet a much keener eye after those who 
had full purses, than alter these ydio held heterodox opinions. 
By his great diligence in this way, h3 soon found out a person 
better 'stored with money than sense. This man, not sc much 
out of profaneness as want of thought, and perhaps overheated 
with liquor into the bargain, .uhluEkily Baid to one of his 
companions, that he had M better wine than Christ himself ever 
drank. This was reported to Ihe inquisitor, and he, under- 
standing that the, man’s estate wasdarge, and that he was frill 
of money, sent all his myftiidons, had him seizegi, and began 
a prosecution, not so much with a design to amend him 
in matters of faith, as to* ease him of part of his money *as he 
soon did. The man being brought before him, he inquired 
whether that was true which had been alleged against him. 
The poor man immediately answered, that it was, and told him 
m what manner the words were spoken. Thereupon the most 
holy inquisitor (devoted to St. John with the golden beard) re- 
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fcorted : “What! dost thou make Christ a drunkard, and 
curious in the choice of yrinesj like common §ots and fre- 
quenters of taverns ? and now wouldst thou excuse it as a 
small matter ? It may seem so t<7 thee ; but I tell thee, should 
I proceed with the rigour of justicef thou wduldst be burnt 
alive for it.” With these and ’such-like v^ords, as if he had to / 
do with a dojvnright atheist, he so terrified the poor wretch, 
that he was forced* to have reccf&Jbe to a little of St. John’s 


golden grease, — a most sovereign Remedy (although it be* not 
mentioned by G-aien in his book of medicines) against the pes- 
tilential avarice of the clergy, especially of the lesser friers, who 
are forbidden the use of ^noney .* With that unguent the poor 
man anointed the inquisitor’s hands to such purpose, that the 
fire and faggot, with which he had been threatened, were 
changed into a cross, which, being yellow and black, seemed 
like a banner designed for the holy land. The money being 
paid, he was to stay there for some time, being ordered, by way 
of penance, to hear mass in the church qf the holy cross every 
morning, to visit the inquisitor also at dinner-time, and to do 
nothing the rest* of the day bint what he commanded ; all 
which he performed •punctually. One morning^ it happened, 
that, during mass, the gospel was read, wherein were these 
words : — “ You shall receive a hundred for one, and so possess 
eternal life words of which he kept fast h<d£ in his memory. 
That same day he waited |n the inquisitor at dinner-time, as he 
bad been commanded, and the latter asked him, whether he 


bad heard mass that mormng. # “ Yes, Sir,” replied the man 
very readily. “ Ha^t thou beard anything therein,” quoth the 
inquisitor, “ as to which thou art doubtful, or dgsirous to ask 
any questions?” “No, sujely,” said the honest man, ‘and I 
believe all that I have headmost steadfastly ; only one thing 
I remember, which occasions great ^pity in me for ypu and the 
rest of your brethren, is to* what will become of you in the 
other iworld.” — “,And wfcat are thosq words, which xpake you 
pity us so much P” — “ 0, good tlir,” said* the man, “do you 
remember the words of the gospel ? ‘You shall receive a hinv . 
dred for one ?’ ” — “ Well, what of th^m ?" quoth the inquisitoa / 
•‘ft will tell you, Sir,— ever sincq I have been hero, have ll 
seen sometimes one, and sometimes two great cauldrons of \ 
broth, given out of your gyeat abundance every day to the ^ 
after you and your brethren have been sufficiently regaled. 
Now, if for every one of these you are to receive a hundred, you 
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* will all of you be drowned in broth !” This set the whole 
table in a ro%r, and the inquisitor \yas quite confounded, know- 
ing it to be a satire upon their great hypocrisy ; and were it 
not that he bad been much ‘blamed* for his former prosecution, 
he would have given the*' man more trouble : he ordered him, 
therefore, in a rage* to go about his business, and not come 
near him any more. 

HOTEL VII. 

Bergamkio, by telling a tale ‘of a certain witty person named Primasso, 
very handsomely reproves the avarice \yhich had lately appeared in 
Messer Cane della Scala. 

Emilia’s pleasant manner, and her agreeable story, made 
them all laugh heartily, and they highly commended the novel 
idea struck out by the crusaders. After which Philostrato, who 
was to speak next, began : — It is a commendable thing, most 
worthy ladies, to hit a fixed mark ; but more so, to see a thing 
suddenly appearing, as suddenly hit by an archer. The scan- 
dalous and qjost wicked lives* of the clergy, furnish matter 
enough for reproach and raillery, to such as are so disposed, 
without much thinking upon the matter : and, therefore, though 
the honest mandld well in touching master inquisitor to the 
quick, with a shaft pointed by tlie hypocritical charity of the friars, 
who give that to the poor which they would otherwise either 
throw away, or give to the hQgs ;.yet is he more to be com- 
mended, of whom the lAst story puts me in mind to speak. This 
was onp who reproved Messer Cane della Scala, a most, mag- 
nificent person heretofore, of a gulden and unusual «3dnd of 
avarice, which had lately appeared in’ him, figuring by other 
persons in a pretty novel, as follows, that which he intended to 
say concerning themselves : * « 

Messey Cane della Sepia was kneyvn all e over the world, as 
well for the wealth with which fortune had blessed him, as for 
Jfeis being one of the greatest and, most magnificent lords that 
' jiad lived in Italy since t ? *e days of the emperor Frederic^IL 
‘ He bad determined to make a most sumptuous feast at Verona, • 
to yhich people began to flock frojn all parts, those especially 
op the best fashion ; when, on a sudden, whatever was the 
qpuse, he altered his mind, and making such as came some 
little amends for their trouble, he sent them away. One 
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person only remained unsatisfied, whose ntaie was Bergamino, 
a man of incredible wit ^nd jfeady tongue, who was still in 
hopes that things would at length turn out to his advantage 
But Messer Cane della Scaia (having been made to understand, 
that whatever was given to him w^fe jentirqjy thrown away) ' 
neither spoke to, nor took the least* notice* of him. Bergamino 
waited some *days, and perceiving that no account was made of 
him, and finding his stock grew lbV with the expense of hQrses 
End servants at the inn, he became melancholy, yet thought it 
better to wait a while longer. He had brought three costly suits 
with him, which had been given him by other lords, for his more 
splendid appearance at .this feast ; and as the landlord began 
to grow importunate, he first pawned one, and staying a little 
longer, a second, and he had now begun to live upon the credit 
of the last, resolving when that was spent, to go away. In 
the mean time it happened that he met with Messer Cane 
della Scaia at dinner, where he presented himself before him 
with a sorrowful countenance. The oth^r observing this, said, 
out of mockery, rather than to take any delight in what 
should como frolfc him : “ What* is the matter, Bergamino, 
thou seemest melancholy ; whafc is it all about ?’> Bergamino, 
without any premeditation, yet as if he had thought 
lowg upon the matter, hi^de a pat reply in the following 
story:— 

“ You must understand, Sir, that Primasso was a person yvrell 
skilled in grammar, as well as a good and ready poet, by which 
means ho became so famous, that though his person was not 
universally known, his fame and character were in every one’s 
mouth. Now it came to pass, that being once #t Pd^jis, in a 
poor condition, as his virtue juet with no fortune, being little 
encouraged by such as fterfi ihe most able, he heard much talk 
of the abbot of*Cligni, who, next t<J the pope, was reputed to 
bejblie richest prelate of the church : of him it was said, that 
he always kept a most tgrand and .hospitable court, and all 
wero entertained freely that canle ^hither, provided it was 
whilst the abbot was at diiyier. Pnmasso hearing this, and j 
bejpg desirous of seeing great and vlorthy persons, resolved t* ( 
be a witness of the magnificence of this abbot. He inquired, ^ 
therefore, how far he dwoft from Paris ? Being answered, 
about six miles, he supposed that, if he set out early in tfto , 
morning, he should be able to reach thither by dinner. Ac- 
cordingly he asked the way, and, having nobody to keep him 
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company, lest lie sliould mistake the road, and so come to a 
place where no victuals could Be had, he took three loaves with 
him, depending upon finding water enough (for a little served 
him) wherever he went. The loaves he put in his bosom, and 
he nicked his time so well, that he arrived at the abbot’s 
exactly at the hour cf dining ; and entering into the great hall, 
and beholding the number of tables which were laid forth, and 
the vast preparations making in the kitchens, and every thing 
else getting ready for dinner, he said to himself £ This man is 
as truly generous as he has always been reported.* Whilst he 
was considering these things attentively, the steward of the 
household ordered water to be brought^ and they washed their 
hands, and sat down every one at his respective table. 

“Now it happened that Primasso was placed facing the 
door where the abbot was to make his entrance. It was the 
custom in that court, that neither wine, bread, nor any manner 
of food whatever sliould be served at any of the tables, till the 
lord abbot himself was seated. At last the steward, having 
all things in readiness, acquainted his lord, that nothing now 
was wanting but his presence. The abbot ordered the door to 
be thrown op&.\ and, as he was entering the hall, the first 
person he chanced to cast liis eye upon, was Primasso, who 
being a stranger, and but meanly apparelled, an ungenerous, he 
well as an unmual thought came into the abbot’s mind. 

£ Behold,* said he to himself, ‘ to whom I give my substance to 
be consumed !* And turning back, he ordered the door to be 
shut again, and inquired of the posple within, whether they 
could give any account of that mean fellow, that sat over against 
the doo’ : the / all answered that they could not. Prinfcisso, 
who had a kind of traveller’s appetite, and had not bedh used 
to fast so long, seeing the abbot did not yet come, took one or 
the loaves out of his bos&n, an<J began to devour it. The 
abbot, after he had waited a considerable time, sent, one of his 
servants to see whether the fellovf was gone; the servant 
brought word that he stgyea, and was eating bread, which he 

S 'emed to have brought w ; th him. ‘ Let him eat of his own, 
plied the abbot , 4 if be lids it, for •he shall taste none of 
fco-dav.’ Gladly would the abbot have had him go away of 
himself, for he did not think it right to turn him out. 

“ Primasso had now finished one Ibaf, and finding the abbot 
did not yet come, he began with the second, which was again 1 
reported to his lordship, who had sent to inquire as before. At 
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length, the abbot not coming, and Primasso having eaten up 
his second loaf, he now attyked'the third. When this news 
was carried to the abbot, he began to consider with himself in 
this manner : ‘ What strange fancy* has possessed me to-day ?* 
What means this avarice, this scorn that I now show P And 
who is it that I thus disdain ? Pot many yeam have I entertained 
all comers, gentle or simple, poor or rich, and, as it has some- 
times happened, the*most paltry ffcllftws imaginable ; yet never 
before did I grudge it to any, as T do now .to this person : 
surely avarice should have no influence over me in the case of 
a poor man. For aught I know, he may be a most extraordi- 
nary person, mean as he appears*, and however unwilling I have 
hitherto been to show him respect.* Having argued thus with 
himself, he would needs know who the stranger was, and, 
finding him to be Primasso, who was come only to behold his 
grandeur, and knowing him to be a learned and worthy person, 
he became quite ashamed, and was desirous of making amends 
for his illiberal behaviour^ by showing hhp. all possible respect. 
Having feasted him, therefore, to his heart’s content, he ordered 
him to be sumptuously apparelled, -and putting money into his 
pocket, he made him ti present ©f a horse, -and left him at full 
liberty either to stay with him, or to depart at pleasure : where- 
with Primasso, being higlfly satisfied, gave him his most hearty 
thanks, and returned to Paris on horseback, ^though he had 
come thence on foot.” 9 

Messer Cane della Scala, who was a man* of good under- 
standing, without any farther explanation, easily understood 
what Bergamino meant to say, and, smifing upon him, replied r 
“Well have you set forth your necessities and virtue, ^s well 
as my avarice ; and truly i^n^ver found myself so overpowered 
with that vice, as now inyoirr^ase : but I will drive it out of me 
with the stick frith which you have, supplied me.” So he 
ordered Bergamino’ s landlord to be paid his full changes, put 
on him a suit of hi$ own \est clothes, .gave him money hi his 
pocket, and a good horse to ride, a\d left it to his own choice 
whether to depart, or stay th^re witlj Him. 
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NOTED TSII. 

Gulielmo Bonsiere, by a few smart words, checks the miserable covetous 
ness of M. firmino de’ 'Grimaldi. 

\ • t ' « 

LAUEETTA,*who sat next to Filostrato^ hearing them com- 
mend Bergamino’s wit and perseverance, and knowing that 
it was now her turn, without waiting for any command, 
began in this manner : — The last story puts me in mind how 
a witty courtier reproved, to good purpose, the covetousness 
of a certain rich merchant. 'The story, although it may re- 
semble the other, will not be the less agreeable, as it tends to 
as good an end. 

There lived, some time ago, at Genoa, a gentleman named 
Signior Ermino de’ Grimaldi, who, as was generally believed, 
surpassed all the people of Italy in estate and wealth ; and, as 
no Italian could equ^l him in riches, so neither was there in 
the whole world one like him for greediness and sordid avarice. 
For, so far was he from being a friend to cxihers, that he even 
denied him^lf common necessaries ; contrary to the custom 
of the Genoese, who delight to dress and live well. On which 
account he had lost his true name of Grimaldi, and was now 
known by no either than that of Ermino Avarizia. It came 
to pass, that,. whilst by spending nq thing, he went on accumu- 
lating wealth, there came to Genoa, Gulielmo Borsierc, a well- 
bred and witty gentleman, ore \\Jiolly unlike the debauched 
reprobates of the present day, who wuuld fain be reputed fine 
gentlemen, but should more properly style themselves^ asses, 
their breeding being that of tfye filth and sink of mankind, 
rather than of courts. And wfiere&s, in former days, they 
spent their time in making up differences between gentlemen, 
or in bringing about alliances by maftiage, affinity, or friend- 
ship ; arid would divert themselves, and jbhose about them, 
with facetious and" witty rfpartees, and at the same time, like 
kind fathers, reprove an^. lash such as deserved it, although 
with little recompense * these ppstarts of the present^age 
employ their whole life, ip speaking ill of their neighbour's, 
and sowing dissentions among tfyem, in lying and slandering, 
and what is worse, doiifg this in ihe presence of any one ; for 
they allege all sorts of shameful misdeeds of everybody, true 
or not true, upon the least occasion ; and, by their false and 
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deceitful flatteries, they bring gentlemen at last to everything 
that is vile and wicked. seeJj too, that he is most caressed 
by the untoward nobles of our day, who uses the most wicked 
expressions and commits the vilest dictions, to the eternal shame 
of the present age, and a manifest procC that virtue is gone out 
from among us, and has left his wallowing in the sink of 
debauchery. Cut to return from this digression into which a 
just resentment has led me farthest than I intended : 

This G-ulielmo, whom I before mentioned, wag much respected 
and gladly welcomed by the better sort of people at Genoa. 
He once made some stay here, ancfr hearing much talk of 
Ermino’ s sordidness, he became*desirous of seeing him. Now 
Ermino had been informed of Gulielmo’s worthy character, and 
having, with all his covetousness, some small sparks of gen- 
tility, he received him in a very courteous manner. After some 
discourse, he took his visitor, and some Genoese who came 
along with him, to see a fine house which he had lately built ; 
and when he had showed every part of it, “ Pray, Sir,” he 
said, “can you, who have heard and seen so much, tell 
me of something flhat has never yet been seen, to have painted 
in my hall?” To this absurd question, G ultimo replied, 
“ Sir, I can tell you of nothing which has never yet been seen, 
that I know of, unless it be sneezing, or something of that sort ; 
but, if you please, I can tell you of a thing whifejj, I believe, you 
never saw.” “ Do pray,” «aid Ermino (little expecting such an 
answer as he received) , “ let me know what that is.’ ’ Gulieftno 
immediately replied, “ Painf*Lib$rality.” When Ermino heard 
this, such a sudden sha&e seized him, as wrought a complete 
change in his disposition. “Sir,” he said, “I ^ill l^ve her 
paintedrin such a manner, Jjhgt neither you, nor any one else, 
shall be able to say, h&eafter, that I am unacquainted with 
her.” And from that time, such effect had, Gulielmo’s words 
upon him, he became a* mos£ liberal and courteous gentleman, 
and wtis the most* respected, both by. strangers and fois fellow 
citizens, of any in Genoa. * 

^oVel ix^ 

The King of Cyprus was so much affected by the words of a gentlewoman 
of uascogne, that from being a worthless prince he became very 
virtuous. / 

The queen’s last command rested on Eliza, who, without 
waiting for it, began in this manner : — It often happens that 
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a desirable change *which much pains and many reproofs have 
failed to effect, is happily brought* about by a word thrown in 
by chance, and without any such design. We have had an 
instance of .this in the nevbl recited by Lauretta; and I pur- 
pose, also, in a very shcftt story, to demonstrate the same thing. 
A good saying may often* be /if service, and ought to be duly 
regarded, whoever the person be that utters it. • 

During the reign of fhe first King of Cyprus, after the 
conquest of tha Holy Land, by Godfrey of Boulogne, it hap- 
pened that a gentlewoman of Gascogne went on a pilgrimage 
to visit the holy sepulture, and, on her return home, being 
arrived at Cyprus, she was ill-treated by a parcel of villains. 
Having made her complaint without receiving any redress, she 
resolved at length to go to the king, but was told, that she 
would only lose her labour, for he was so careless in eveiy 
respect, and so little of a man, that, far from avenging the 
injuries done to others, he suffered an infinite number of the 
most shameful affronts to be offered himself ; insomuch that 
whoever were offended at hiip might vent their resentment at 
any time in the most opprobrious language? On hearing this 
she entirely despaired of redreas ; nevertheless she proposed, as 
some comfort to herself in her calamity, to upbraid the King 
for his meanness of spirit. Coming, fherefore, all in tears before 
him she said, “i*y lord, I appear in your presence not expecting 
to be revenged for the injuries I have sustained: but this small 
satisfaction I eYitreat, that you would tell me how you can 
bear those which I hear are oomnjitted towards yourself, that 
I may thence be instructed patiently to bear my own, which, 
God h^ows^vvere it in my power, I would willingly consign to 
you, since you endure such thipg^ so welL” The kfeig, who 
till that hour had been dull aacP intuitive, as if now he had 
been roused for a long sleep, be^an with avenging that lady’s 
wrongs in the strictest manner, and from that time forward he 
was most zealous ip the. punishmentf of every one who (fared to 
do any thing contrary to i/e honour of his crown. 

t 

NOVEL* i. 

• 

Master Albert, of Btfogna, puts a lady to the blush, who thought to have 
done as much by him, because shit perceived him to be amorously 
inclined towards her. 

Afteb Elizh had finished, the last tale remained to be told 
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by the queen, who, in the most becoming ifranner, began as 
follows : — Most virtuous ladies^as tKe stars are the ornament of 
heaven when the air is clear, and as flowers embellish the 
meadow in the spring, so lively sallies &nd appropriate anecdotes 
constitute the charm of polite conversion ; gyad these are, 
from their very brevity, better suited tb women than men, for- 
as-much as many wor<Js, when ferar would serve the purpose, 
are more unbecoming in our sex tnan in them. It is true 
there are few women now who understand anything that is 
smart and witty when they hear it ; or, if they do understand, 
they scarcely know how to make a # reply*, which is much to the 
disgrace of our sex. For that culture which adorned the minds 
of women in former times, is devoted in our days to the body ; 
and she whose habit is most gaudy, and set off with embroideries 
and fantastic ornaments, is most esteemed; not considering 
that, were you to load an ass with that finery, it would be able 
to carry more than any woman, and, therefore, in that particular, 
they deserve not so much respect as the 2<ss. I am ashamed 
to mention these things, because, whilst I censure other women, 
I am taxing myself? Such showy fainted things, what are 
they else but statues, dfdl and insensible ? dr if they answer a 
question, they had better have been silent. Truly, they would 
have*yoii think, that their not*knowing how to converse with 
men of sense proceeds from their simplicity andfyrity of mind, 
and therefore they call their own foolishness by the name of 
modesty; as if there were no other honest woman but she who 
converses with her chambermaid, laundress, orkitchen-woman; 
and as if nature designed them no other land of conversation. 
Most sifre it is, that in this, as well as in other things, y<ty are 
to considdb when, where, and, with whom, you speak : for some- 
times it happens, # that a maft or woman, intending by some 
jest or other to put a person t to thd blush, without having 
compared their strength of wit with that of the other person, 
may find it recoil upon themselves. Therefore, that we may 
be always upon our guard, aAl not vVifj the proverb which is^ 
in every one’s mouth, That women always choose the worst, I 
deftly that this day’s last noVei, whichVs to cQme from myself, 
may make us all wise ; to the end that, as we are distinguished 
from others by birth and quality, we may not be behind them 
in discreetness of behaviour. ^ 

It is not long since there was living at Bologna (and* perhaps, 
he may be there still), a physician of extraordmary^note in Ins 
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profession, callechMaster Albert, one of so sprightly a disposi- 
tion, though he was nearly^ ^pnty years old, that notwith- 
standing his natural heat and vigour had quite forsaken him, 
yet disdained he not to t reccwc the sparks of love. For having 
seen, at an ‘ entertainment, a most beautiful lady, a widow, 
called, as some s$y, MadanyMalgherida de’ (Jrhisolieri, he was 
no less smitten than if he 4iad been a younger person : nor 
could he rest at nights, tmKfss he had seen the fair one by day. 
This made hipi pass backwards and forwards, sometimes on 
foot, and sometimes on horseback, so often before her door, 
that, she, and some otlcer ladies of her acquaintance, could not 
help taking notice of it ; add woujd often make themselves 
merry to see a person of his years and learning so ridiculously 
amorous ; supposing love to be a passion peculiar to young 
people. Master Albert continuing his marches to and fro by 
the house, it happened, on a festival, that this lady was sitting 
at the door with some of her friends, and seeing him come at 
a distance, they ajl agreed to receive him handsomely, and 
afterwards to rally him on his passion. They rose up, there- 
fore, and invited him into a pleasant roomf where he was enter- 
tained with rich -wine and sweetmeats ; and at length they 
began to inquire of him, as modestly as possible, how he could 
ever think of being in love with* so fine a lady, seeing* how 
much she had<been solicited by many brisk, gay young gentle- 
men. Master Albert, perceiving IJiat they had drawn him in 
itmong them, only to make a jest of him, put a merry coun- 
tenance on the matter, and jjeplijd : 

“ Madam, it should seem no strange thing to any considerate 
person, that I am in love, especially with you, because* you so 
well ‘deserve it. And though ^he power be taken away by age, 
yet is the will remaining, as al^o«ih6 judgment to distinguish 
those who are most wgrthy our affection ; aitd this in a greater 
degree, as age has more knowledge! than youth. The, hope 
that prompted me, who am old, love you, who an* courted 
by so many younger g* rsons, this ; I have often, at an 
'afternoon’s collation, bbserved Judies eating lupines and leeks, 
and though in the leek ^h ere by <no goodness at all, yet is the 
head least hurtful, as well a3 most agreeable to the taste buc 
you, guided by a wrong appetite, will generally hold the head 
between your fingers, and eat th& stalk, which is not only good 
for nothing, but has also a bad relish. Suppose, therefore, you 
choose a lover in the same manner; I shall be the happy 
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person, and the rest of your lovers all discarded.” The lady 
was in some confusion, as w^ll p-i her companions ; and she 
said to him, “ Sir, you have given us a very just and reasonable 
reprimand : I shall always value youij respect, as that of a 
learned and worthy person ; and you niay ever, *as * far as is 
consistent with my honour, command me.” Master Albert 
rose, gave the ladies thanks, tool! his leave very merrily, and 
departed. Thus the 'fair dame, neve* considering whom she 
jested with, met with her match ; of which, if you are wise, yoft 
will hereafter be careful. 

• 

The sun was now descending fn the west, and the heat of 
the day much abated, when the novels were all ended ; upon 
which the queen pleasantly said, “ Nothing more remains to be 
done during my administration for the present day, but to give 
you a new queen for to-morrow, who must take her turn, accord- 
ing to the best of her judgment, in ordering every thing that 
may be necessary for the continuance of our/nirth. And though 
the day ought to continue till it is night ; yet, unless you take 
time a little beforehand, you cannot -so well provide for what is 
to come ; therefore, that there may be time enough jbo prepare 
whatever the queen shall think proper for the next day, I 
think the following days Ought to begin at this hour. In 
regard then to Him, by whom all things live, and for our own 
well-doing, I appoint Filonyena to be queen the second day.” 
When she had thus spoken, she rose from her seat, and having 
taken the crown from her owp he^d, she reverently placed it 
on Filomena’s, humbly saluting her firslff herself, and after- 
wards Hie rest of the company did the same, submitting them- 
selves cteerfully to her government. — Filomena saw herself 
crowned with a gentle hluslj; and calling to mind what 
Pampinea had jflst said, that she might not seem remiss 
in hen duty, she confirmed all the officers whom Pampinea had 
appointod ; then she. ordered the morrow’s provision, as also 
the supper, so near approaching (the«r being to continue where 
they were), and afterwards splice in thishnanner : 

“ My dear friends, although Pampjiea, more through her 
courtesy than any merit of mine, has made me your queen, 
yet am I not disposed to follow my own judgment as to our 
manner of living, out rather^to join my opinion with yours ; 
and, therefore, that you may know what rtntend to do, and so . 
alter it at your pleasure, I shall declare it in few words. If I 
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have well considered the method that has been taken to-day, it 
seems agreeable enough, amkiiH we either grow weary, or find 
it inconvenient, I resolve not to change it. Continuing then 
as we have begun, we yvifi rise and divert ourselves awhile by 
walking ; when the’ is down we will sup in the open air, 
and after wo *hav» had somelsong^ and other diversions, it will 
be time to go to bed. To-j%orrow morning, whilst it is cool 
and pleasant, we will ri& jmd take a walk, where we like best ; 
and return, as^ we have Hone to-day, about dinner-time, and 
dance ; then, after reposing as before, we will come here again 
to continue our novelsf which to me seem equally entertaining 
and useful. There are some things, indeed, which Pampinea 
could not accomplish by reason of her late promotion, which I 
propose to perfect ; namely, to keep you within the bounds of 
some particular subject, to which your novels are all to relate, 
and which is to her given you beforehand, that you may have 
time to think of somo pretty story to the purpose ; which, if 
you please, shall be this : As from the beginning of the world, 
people have been all along conducted by fortune through the 
various chances of life, and will be so to the end of it ; you are 
all of you do relate a case where a per&>n, after going through 
a variety of troubles, at last meets with success beyond all hope 
and expectation.” # * • 

They all approved the order that was given, and determined 
to obey it ; llioneo only excepted, who, after the rest were 
Silent, said : “‘Madam, I approve your order as the rest have 
done, and think it both plqpsapj; and commendable ; but one 
special favour I beef may be granted, me, whilst this company 
continues together; namely, not to let me be constrained by 
the law you have made, to i^l^te a story according to. the 
given theme, unless 1 please but # that I may choose some- 
thing I like better. .And that you may hot think that I 
request this, as if I were unf&rmslfed with discourses of this 
kind, I am content ^o be the Jest in every day’s exercise.” 
The queen, knowing hin^rto be A merry companion, and well 
Considering that he &ould noV'have moved this request, but 
with a design to, makp the cc$ipany laugh, when they were 
weary of any particular subject, agreed to what he desired witU 
the consent of all. 

They now rose, and went to 4 * a crystal stream, which fell 
from a little hill inft a vale shaded with trees ; where, washing 
both their, hands and their feet, much mirth passed among 
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them, till supper drawing near made thejn return to the 
palace. When that was over, the queen ordered the musical 
instruments to be brought, and that Lauretta should begin a 
dance, Emilia singing to her, and Dioneo playing upon the 
lute; with which Lauretta immediately^ complied, and Emilia 
sang the following song in a veryjfascmating manner : 

SONG. 


i. 

With my own charms ft) blest am I, 
Eacft other palsion I defy ; 

For ever as I gaze, I find 

That good which still contents the mind ; 

Nor former flame, nor future love, 

The dear enjoyment can remove. 

• n. 

Nor does the good I thus possess * 
Become by long admiring less ; 

No — j^eater far ’a the joy** feel, 

Than heart can think, or tongue reveal ; 
How great it is, they only know, 

Who long haveoweetly languish’d so. 

• 

hi. 

And I (the more I fix my eyes, 

And feel the pleasing passion rise) 

Each thought direct, and wish confine, 
To make the promis'd blessing nflne, 
And hope ere long a greater joy : 

Where is the nymph so blest as I ? 


All joined in tfie song, though the* words occasioned some 
specuktion; and after this and a few other little sonnets, 
a good £art of the night b8kg now spent, the queen thought 
proper to put an end to tA first $ayfc lights being conse- 
quently called for, she orderoff every tone to their respective 
djftpabers, to repose till the nfilb morning. 
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Already had the ^u\i ushered in a rifew day, the birds upon 
the blooming branches attesting it with their merry songs, 
when the ladies f and gentlemen arose, and went into the 
garden. There they spept /jme time in. walking, and weaving 
chaplets of flowers; and, as they had done before, after 
taking a yeptfst in the open air, and dancing, they reposed 
till the clock struck nones ;* at which time they took their 
places, as the queen had appointed, in .the same pleasant 
meadow, around her. She being tff a most graceful person, 
and having on her head a crown of laurel, looked round in a 
most cheerful manner on the whole assembly, and then mo- 
tioned to Neiphile, who, without offering any excuse, began as 
follows : 

NOVEL i. 

< 

Martellino, feigning to be a cripple, pretends tojbe cured by being laid 
upon the body of Saint Arrigo ; but his roguery being discovered, he 
gets soLndlybeafen, and is afterwards apprehended, and in danger of 
being hanged, but escapes at last. 

It often hajjnens, that he who endeavours to ridicule other 
people, especially in things of a serious nature, becomes him- 
self a jest, and frequently to his g?eat cost. Of this you will 
have proof in what I am now going to relate, in obedience to 
the queen’s command. It is ah affair which bad a very un- 
lucky beginning, and which, beyond all expectation^ ended 
happily enough to one of our city. 

There lived, not long sinct^at*. Triers, a German, called 
Arrigo, who was a pooj man, and served as a porter, when 
any one pleased to employ him; yet, was he reputed a person 
of a good life ; on which account ^whether it be true^ or false 
I know not) it \fras affiriped by /uc people of Triers, that, at 
*the very instant of Uisf death) the bells of the great church 
rang of their own acco/l, whicn^vas accounted a miracle, and 
all declared that this Arrigo was a saint. They flocked to»ii»e 
house where the corpse fay, and carried it as a sanctified body 
to the great church; bringing' thither the halt, lame, and 

* That fo, the ninth hour from matins, or about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. r 
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blind, in expectation that, by the touch of' it, they would all 
recover. In so great a concow*^ of people, it happened, that 
three of our own city arrived, there, one of whom was named 
Stecchi, another Martellino, and thd third Marches^ ; persons 
that frequented the courts of princes, ‘to divert them as 
buffoons and mimicks. Having none* of them ever been there 
before, and seeilig th§ great crow$ of people running from all 
parts of the Gity, they were much Surprised; and hearing thp 
cause, they were very desirous of seeing the corpse. They left 
their baggage therefore at the inn, and Marchese said, u We 
will see this saint ; but I do not # know how we shall contrive 
to get near enough, for the street is full of soldiers and per- 
sons in arms, whom the governor has stationed there, to 
prevent any tumult in the city; and besides, the church is so 
thronged with people, that it will be impossible to get in.” 
Martellino, who wjas eager to be a spectator, replied, “ I will 
find a way, notwithstanding, to get close to the very body.” 
— “ How,” said Marchese, “ is that possible?” — “ I’ll tell you,” 
answered Martellino: “I intend to counterfeit a cripple, whilst 
thou shalt support ftie on one side, and Stecchi on the other, 
as if I were unable to* walk by myself, bringing me towards 
the saint to be cured ; and you will see everybody make way 
for us to go on.” * # 

The other two were much pleased with the contrivance, and 
they all went accordingly into a private place, where Martellino 
distorted his hands, fingers, arms, legs, mouth, eyes, anil 
liis whole countenance, in # such a manner, that it was 
frightful to behold; and* nobody that saw him would have 
imagined but that he was really so lamed and jlefojJhried. 
Being carried in that guisq fyr Marchese and Stecchi, they 
directed their waj to the Shifrqh, crying out in a most piteous 
manner all the way, to make room fof Hod’s sake! which, the 
people did with great readiness? In a little time they attracted 
the eyes*of every one, and the general or y w$s Boom ! room ! 
till at length they came wfojre the^ body of St. Arrigo lay.. 
Martellino was then taken Mm his fiends by some persons 
tha t stood around, and laid 4® along *upon the body, to the 
8na that he might, by that means, receive the benefit of a 
cure. All the people’s eyes were now upon him, expecting the 
event ; when he, who was master of his business, first began to 
stretch his fingers, then his hands, afterwards his arm$, and at 
last his whole body; which, when the people saw}4-hey set up 

2 
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such shouts in pfaise of St. Arrigo, that a clap of thunder 
would hardly have been notHed-in the din. 

Now it happened that a Florentine was not far off, who, 
knowing Martellino very well (not while his body was dis- 
torted, but after his pretended cure), burst out laughing, and 
cried, “Good God* ! who' would not have taken him to have 
been really a r cripple ?” So^e of the by-ptandcAra hearing this, 
immediately said, “And \vas he not so?” — “No,” answered 
the other, “ as< God is my judge, ho was always as straight as 
any person here ; but he has the art, as you have now seen, of 
turning his body into V£hat sjiape he pleases.” 

There needed nothing more to sot them all on fire ; they 
therefore pressed on most violently, crying out to “ seize the 
villain, that blasphemer of God and his saints, who being in 
no wise disordered, comes here to make a jest of our saint and 
us.” Whereupon they dragged him by the hair of the head, 
and threw him upon the ground, kicking him, and tearing the 
clothes off his back ; nor was there pne that did not endeavour 
to give him a blow; whilst Martellino kept crying out for 
God’s sake to have mercy f but all to no purpose, for the blows 
fell thicker and faster upon him. c 

Marchese and Stecchi now be^an to be in some pain for 
themselves, and not daring to help him, they cried out with 
the multitudp/ rc Kill him ! kill him !” contriving all the time 
how to get him out of their hands : nevertheless he had cer- 
tainly been murdered, but for the following expedient. Marchese, 
knowing that the officers of justice wfre at the door, ran to the 
lieutenant that commanded, crying out, “ Help, sir, help ! for 
God 5 ? sak$ ; here’s a fellow that has picked my pocl&t of a 
hundred florins ; I beg you will f assist me in gettfhg them 
back again.” And immediately* twelve of the seijeants ran 
to where Martellino was*in the utmost jeopardy, and with the 
greatest difficulty got him away, all* trodden under foot and 
bruised as he was, and. carried tho palace, followed by 

jmany of the people wfyo hud bee^ L censed against him, and who 
now hearing that he wj$ taken for a cut-purse, and seeing 
no other way of revenging th< Ives, declared that they hpd 
also been robbed by him.* 

On ' hearing these complaints, the judge, who was an ill- 
tetppered man, took him aside and examined him; whilst 
Martellino answered him in a jesting manner, making no 
^account of/Keir accusations. This so mcensed the judge, that 
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he ordered him to be tied by the neck, ahd soundly lashed, 
that he might 'make him confess the crimes ihe was charged 
with, in order to hang him afterwards. Martellino being 
therefore bound down to the ground, a yd the judge asking him 
if those things with which he was accused .were true, and 
telling him it would be in Vain to deny theift ; he made answer, 
“ My lord, I ready to confesA,th§ truth ; but* please first to 
order all my accusers to say when and where I robbed them, 
and I will then tell you truly what I am guilty of, and what 
not.” The judge readily consented, and having summoned 
some of them before him, one s^id he* had picked his pocket 
eight days ago, anothcr % four days, and some averred that he 
had robbed them that same day. Martellino replied; “My 
lord, they are all liars ; for I had not been here many hours 
(and would to God I had never come at all !) before I went to 
view this saint, where I got abused as you now see. That this 
is true, the officer who keeps your book of presentations, as 
also my landlord, will testify for me; therefore I beseech you 
not to torture and put me to death, at the instance of these 
people.” # * * 

When Marchese and Stecchi*heard what passed before the 
judge, and that their friend was severely handled, they began 
to be in great fear about him, saying to themselves, that they 
had taken him out of the frying-pan, to thi?>w him into the 
fire : and they ran from place to place, to find out their laud- 
lord, whom they acquainted with what had happened. The 
landlord, laughing heartily et their stoiy, took them to one 
Alexander Agolanti, a person of great interest in the cjty, to 
whom^they related the whole affair, entreating him to have 
pity on^>oor Martellino. ^Afexander, after much laughter, went 
to the governor pf the town, and prevailed upon him to have 
Martellino brought intcj his j)resenbe* The messenger that 
went for him, found him standing before the judge in his 
shirt, all terrified, becauS^jis worship* would hear nothing in 
his favour, having an aversion perhaps Jbo our country people, 
and being probably resolvedip hang mm at all events : and he 
.refused to deliver him up, ifli he waff compelled. Martellino 
ocing brought before the governor, told him everything that 
had happened, and entreated him, as a special favour, that ho 
would let him go, saying, that till he came to Florence, ho 
should always think he gad the rope about his neck. The 
governor was highly diverted with the story,* and ordering 
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every one of the three a suit of apparel, they escaped, beyond 
all their hopes, from the most imminent danger, and got home 
safe and sound. 


NOVEL II. 

Biaaldo d’Asti having been robber^ comes to Castel Guiglielmo, where he 

% is entertained by a widow latly, makes good his loss, and returns safe 
home. 9 

The ladies all laughed immoderately at Martellino’s ad- 
venture, as did the gentlemen likewise, but more especially 
Filostrato, who, as he sat next to Neiphile, was ordered by 
the queen to begin nis novel, and he immediately complied as 
follows : — I am going to relate a story, consisting partly of 
misfortunes, and partly of love, which may be of use to such 
as walk in love’s uncertain paths; in which it happens to 
those who have not said the Pater Noster of St. Julian, that 
they often get a bad night’s rest, though they lie in a good 
bed. 

In the time of Azzo, marquis of Ferrara, a certain merchant, 
named Rinaldo d’Asti, came to Bologna to transact some 
affairs of his own, which being despatched, and being on his 
return home, it chanced, as he was riding from Ferrara towards 
Yerona, that he fell in with some persons, who seemed to be 
merchants also* but were in realit y highwaymen, and he un- 
guardedly joined them. They, finding him to be a merchant, 
and supposing, therefore, that he <mugt have money about him, 
resolved to rob him as soon as an opportunity offered ; and, 
that he should have no suspicion, they rode on discoursing 
with him like persons of reputation and character, showing 
themselves extremely complaisant and courteous, insomuch, that 
he thought himself happy in mating with such good company, 
as he had with him only one servant. 

Talking of various things, thejyE^gan at last to speak of 
prayers, and one of the l^gues, there being three in number, 
turned towards Binaldaf and saM, “ and pray, Sir, what sort 
of prayer do you use when you afe'upon a journey ?” “In gopd 
truth, answered Rinaldo, “ I know • little of those matters, 
and am master of very few prayers;* but I live in an old- 
jh&hioned way, and can tell that twelve pence make a shilling; 
nevertheless, I always use, when I am upon a journey, before 
1 go out of # my inn, to say one Pater Noster and one Ave 
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Maria for the souls of the father and mother. of St. Julian, and 
after that I pray to God and St. Julian to send me a good 
lodging at night. And let me tell you, Sir, very often have I 
met with great dangers upon the rt>a*L from all which I still 
escaped; and when night drew on I always carfie to a good 
lodging, which favour I firmly believe St.* Julian, to whose 
honour I speak it, hath obtained of God for me ; nor do I think 
I should ever travel securely, or sdcceed in my lodging 
night, were I to forget this prayer.”— ' “ Then,”. said the other, 
“ of course you offered up that prayer this morning?” — “Most 
certainly I did,” answered Rinaldo. Said the rogue to. him- 
self, having determined row to handle him, “ Thou wilt have 
need enough of it ; for, if I mistake not, thy lodging is like to 
be none of the best:” and afterwards he added, “I have 
travelled much myself, yet did I never say that prayer, though 
I have heard it often commended, and I have always fared 
well ; and now this night shall you see which of us will get 
the better lodging. I must own, however, that instead of it 
I have used the J)irupisti , or the Intemerata, or the De pro - 
fundis , which, as nfy grandmother* was wont to tell me, are of 
singular virtue.” • • • • 

Thus they travelled along, discoursing upon many subjects, 
and. the rogues waiting for a # fit time and place to put their 
wicked purpose in execution. At length the hoar .growing late 
they arrived at a lonely place, closely screened from view, just 
at the ford of a river near Castel Guiglielmo. There they made 
their assault, robbed and stjipp^l Rinaldo to the shirt ; and 
leaving him there on foo^ they said to hitn, “ Go, see if thy St. 
Juliantwill provide as good a lodging for thee to-night, f Sts we 
shall haae-” so, passing the riv^r, away they went. Tne servant, 
like a rascal as he was, seeing Jiis master attacked, rode away 
without offering T;he least assistance, and never stopped till he 
cam* to Castle Guiglielrfio, where, it being late when he got 
in, ho took up his Jodgiija without givjng himself any further 
trouble. Rinaldo remained in his shirt, without shoes or 
stockings; the weather was extrei^jply cold, and it snowed 
incessantly. Not knowing wjiat to do, the dark night coming 
"b® apace, and he all over in a tremble, with his teeth chatter- 
ing for cold, he now began to look round for some shelter under 
which he might continue that night, for fear of being frozen, 
to death; but he saw none (the whole country being laid 
waste by the late war), and being forced away by the cold, he 
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trudged on towards Castle Guiglielmo, not knowing whether 
his servant was gone thither or el 4 sewheue ; but supposing, if he 
got admittance, that he should meet with relief. But before 
he came within a mile o£ the town, it grew quite dark ; and it 
was so late when he gcL thither, that the gates were already 
locked, the bridge flrawn-up, and ha could obtain no entrance. 
'Grieving much at this, and npw quite disheartened, he looked 
wpfully about, to see if he? could find a cover from the snow ; 
when by chance he spied a house projecting a little way over 
the walls of the castle, under which he proposed to stand till 
day-light. There he found a door in the wall, but fast locked , 
and gathering some straw together \yhich was lying about, ho 
sat down thereon, all pensive and sad, and making loud com- 
jdaints to St. Julian, telling him, that this was not according 
to the confidence he had always reposed in him. 

But St. Julian, who had a regard for him, soon provided a 
better lodging. There was a widow lady in that castle, of 
great beauty, whom m the Marquis Azzo loved as his life, and 
kept in that house under which Blnaldo had taken shelter. 
That very day the marquis. ’was come to ctay all night with 
lier, she haring secretly provided a bath for him, and a most 
elegant supper. Every thing being now ready, and only the 
marquis’s company wanting, an express arrived with dispatches, 
which required Jiim to take horse instantly : he therefore sent 
to the lady to excuse him, and posted away. She was much 
cohcerncd at this, and not knowing how to pass her time, she 
resolved to go herself into th<j bath which she had provided for 
the marquis, and theTito sup and go th bed. Now it happened 
that the bath was near the door where poor Iiinaldo ^as sit- 
ting ; so tlTat she could hear him moaning and chattering his 
ieeth at such a rate that one wodld* have thought he had a 
stork’s beak instead of jaws. A^hereupon she called her maid, 
and ordered her to look over the walband see who was tfyit at 
the door, and what did he want. Xjje servant went,* and by 
the clearness of the sky could jusff discern Rinaldo sitting in 
the manner before desfir^fed. Tf her question, Who was he, 
he made answer as well as he comd, trembling all the while so 
much that she could scarpely understand him, telling her ho** 
he came thither, and entreating her not to let him perish with 
cold. The girl was moved to compassion, and hastened to 
relate the whole story to her mistress, who had pity on him 
likewise; and. recollecting that she had the key of the door,’ 
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which served for the private admission of the marquis, she said, 
" Go and open the door gently : we have victuals enough, and 
nobody to sit down, and we* may also spare him a lodging.’ * 
Tho maid commended her great charity, and having opened 
the door and found Rinaldo almost ffqpen to d§ath, she said, 
“ Make haste, good man, and get into this bath, which is yet 
warm.” He immediately 'complied, without waiting for any 
farther invitation, and found himself go much refreshed by the 
warmth, that he seemed restored from death to life. Then 
the lady sent him some clothes, which had been her husband’s, 
and which fitted him as well, in all respects, as if they had 
been made for him. Expecting her "further commands, he 
began to thank God ancf St. J ulian, who had delivered him 
from the prospect of a most terrible night, and brought him at 
last where he was likely to meet with good entertainment. 

The lady, having now reposed a little, ordered a great fire to 
be made in the hall, and coming thither, she inquired con- 
cerning the honest man, what sort of a person he was ? The 
maid replied, “ Madam, now he is clothed, he is a handsome 
man, and appears Jo be very well-bred.” — “Go then,” said the 
lady, “ and bid him cyme to the fire* and he may also sup with 
me, as I know he has had no supper.” When Rinaldo came 
into the hall, and saw the lady, who appeared to him to he a 
woman of consequence, he •made her a very low bow and 
thanked her in the warmest and most respoetful terms he 
could find for the favours "he had received at her hand. The 
lady/ finding him to answer to the report made of him by her 
maid, received him graciously, iflade him sit down familiarly 
by the fireside with her, and inquired concerning the ipisfor- 
tunes which had brought him thither. Of these he ga\e her 
a faithful account, to ^hi#fr # she readily gave credit, having 
previously heard something ftf the servant’s adventure. She 
then tola him what sfye kngw of the matter, and how the 
fellow jv as to be met with in the morning. 

Supper being noV served up, they washed their hands, and 
sat down together. He was tall ii% person, agreeable enough 
both in countenance and behaviour, and in the prime of life. 
'*The lady’s eyes took frequent note of all this; and it by.no • 
means tended to allay certain emotiohs which the marquis’s visit 
had bootlessly excited. As soon, therefore, as supper was ended, 
she advised with her maid whether she might not fairly (since 
the marquis had "put such a slight upon her) make use of the 
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opportunity which fortune had thrown in her way. The girl, 
who knew how to’ please her mistress, readily concurred. The 
lady now returned to the lire, Where she had left Rinaldo by 
himself, and, looking plcq^antly * at him, she said, “Why so 
thoughtful; Rinaldo ? tfdes the loss of your horse and a few 
clothes alfectyou so much ? comfort yourself ; you are in your 
own house ; and I can tell you farther, that, seeing you in my 
late husband’s clothes, I .could not help thinking, several times 
to-night, that he himself was present. I was more than 
once on the point of embracing and kissing you, and but for 
mjr fear of offending you, I should certainly have done so.’ 1 
Rinaldo was too great a connoisseur in love-matters not to 
take her meaning. The affair, therefore, was soon settled, and 
to bed they went, and were as happy as the night was long. 

In the morning, to prevent the least suspicion, she gave him 
some old clothes, filled his pocket with money, begging of him 
to keep the matter secret ; and having directed him where tc 
find his servant, she let him out of the door he had come in at. 
As soon, therefore, is it was broad -day, he entered into the 
castle as if he had come from a great way of£ found his servant, 
and soon clothed himself out of his portmanteau. Just as he 
was going to mount his man’s horse, it happened by great for- 
tune that the three rogues, who had robbed him the day 
before, were .brought into the castle, having been taken up’ on 
some other amount. In consequence of their own confession, 
he. got back his horse, clothes, and money, and lost nothing 
but a pair of garters, of which the robbers could give no 
account. Rinaldo now thaifked # God and St. Julian, and, 
mounting his horse, arrived safe at his own house ; and the 
very nfcxt day the three villains were exhibited in public, dSncing 
on nothing. • # m 

[St. Julian was eminent for providing hi® votaries with good locking; 
in the English title of his legend he is caljfd th egode Herbejour ; and 
Chaucer, in his 4 Canterbury Tales/ bestowson the Frankelein, on account 
of his luxurious hcspitalit^, ( le title of St. Julian. It is this novel of 
Boccaccio that has given rise to 4 L’orgi&on de St. Julien* of Lafontaine, 
and ‘Le Talisman/ a comedy, Jby La Motte. There is also some resem- 
blance between it and part of the old English comedy 4 The Widow/ 
which was produced by the united labours of Ben Jonson, Fletcher, and 
Middleton. * (See 4 Dodsley's Collection/ vol. xii.)] 
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Three young gentlemen squander their fortuifes, and a nephew of theirs 
returning home in as despyate a condition, fall£ in £ompanv with mi 
Abbot, whom he afterwards .finds to be the King of England's 
daughter. She marries him, and majees good his* uncles' losses, 
reinstating them in their former prosperity. 

• 

The ladies listened with great admiration to the’ adventures 
of Binaldo d’ Asti, and commended his«devotion, giving thanks 
to God and St. Julian who had succoured him in his great 
necessity. Nor did they blame the lady (though they did not 
care to speak out) for having had the wit to take the good 
that heaven had sent her. Whilst the rest were pleasantly 
engaged in talking over the agreeable night which Rinaldo 
must have had, Pampinea, finding that she was to speak 
next, after considering little what she was to say, and 
receiving the queen’s command, began at last in this 
manner : • • • 

The more wc talk dF the frealft of fortune, the mare, to such 
as consider them attentively, there remains to be said on the 
subject. At this none need, wonder, who consider that all 
things, which we foolishly call our own, are in #igr power ; and 
that she blindly wills them from one to anfther incessantly, 
and without any rule or method that can be discovered by us. 
Though this is a truth ^evijiced. every day and in everything, 
and though it has been already illustrated in some of the 
previous tales, nevertheless, as the queen is pleased th^t this 
should 1*3 our present subject, J shall add a story to what has 
been said already, which' jl tnipk you will not dislike. 

There dwelt, formerly, in our city«a.knight named Tehaldo, 
whof as some report, ^ras oT the family of the Lamberti; 
though # others say he.belc^ed to the Agolai^bi : but, be that as 
it may, he was the most wealthy knight of his times, and had 
three sons ; the eldest was calleal Lamberto, the second 
Tebaldo, and the third Agolaute ; all handsome young gallants ; 
"^though the eldest was not above eighteen when their father 
died, leaving them in possession of his vast wealth. Finding 
themselves so rich, and having nobody to control them, they 
began to spend apace, by keeping vast number of servants, and 
fine horses, and dogs, and hawks, with open ‘house for all 
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comers, making continual tilts and tournaments, and sparing 
no diversions that belong to gentiemen ; indulging themselves 
besides in every youthful lust ana passion. They had not led 
this life long, before their* riches’ began to waste, and their 
rents not being sufficidhi to defray their current Expenses, they 
mortgaged and sojd first, one estate, and then another ; so that 
they saw thpmselves coming to nothing, and then poverty 
opened their eyes, which® had hitherto been kept shut. One 
day, therefore, Lamberto called his two brothers together, and 
set forth to them the great repute in which their father had 
livedj the wealth he ha/ 1 left them, and how rAuch they were 
now impoverished, through their inordinate expenses; advising 
them, in the best manner he was able, that, before matters 
grew worse, they should sell the little that was left, and retire 
from that quarter. 

His advice was followed, and, without taking any leave, or 
making the least stir, they left Florence, and set sail directly 
for England. Coming to London, they took a little house, and 
lived as frugally as possible, letting out money at interest. 
And fortune was so kind to them, that in r few years they got 
a great de;*l of money: by which means* it happened, that first 
one, and then another, returned to Florence, where they re- 
covered back a great part of their estates, purchased others, 
and got married ; and keeping on their banking trade still in 
England, thSJrgsent a nephew thither, whose name was 
Alessandro, to . manage their business. The .three brothers, 
therefore, continued at Florence; and forgetting to what 
misery they had been reduced by tlfeir former extravagance, 
and notwithstanding they all had families, they began t^spend 
immoderately, having large credit from the merchant^ Their 
expenses were also supported for tfome years by returns from 
Alessandro, who had let put money to the barons upon their 
castles, and other estates, which turned to good accpunt. 
Whilst the three brothers continue^ spending in this manner, 
and borrowing whenever they stood in need, placing their 
whole dependence upon returns from England, a war broke out 
there, contrary to every one’s expectation, between the king 
and Jjj&floa ; which divided the whole kingdom, some taking- 
par1$#ith one, and some with the other. The consequence 
warfhat all the barons’ castles were taken out of Alessandro’s 
hands, and nothing .now was left him that turned to any 
profit: but living in hopes of peace every day, and then that 
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he should have both prineipal and interest,. Alessandro still 
continued in the kingdom,’ .whilst the three brethren at 
Florence abated nothing of their extravagance, but continued 
borrowing more daily. But, when year after year passed atf ay 
without any money coming, as was elpectcd, they lost all 
their credit, and people being desirous of gpttiflg what was 
their due, their effects were seized, which not being found 
sufficient, they were tfirown into prison for the remainder, and 
their wives and children dispersed up and down the country’, 
in a most distressed condition, with no prospect*but of misery 
for the rest of their lives. • 

Alessandro, after waiting some* years, and finding no likeli- 
hood of peace in England, but that he continued there to no 
purpose, and in danger of his life, resolved to return to Italy. 
He set out all alone ; and as he was going out of Bruges, he 
overtook a young abbot, clothed in white, and attended by a 
great train of monks, servants, and baggage. Two aged 
knights, related to the king, followed the m cavalcade. These 
Alessandro joined ; and bhing known to them, was well re- 
ceived. Travelling® in their company, he modestly inquired 
who those monks wer(* that rode. before, with such,* retinue, 
and whither they were going F “ He that rides first,” replied 
one of the knights, <L is a young gentleman, a relation of ours, 
who has lately been made abbot of one of the ^richest abbeys 
in England ; and, because Jje is younger than* i^ required by 
the law for such a dignity, we are going to Rome to entreat 
our holy father to dispense with his want of years : but fhis is 
to be a secret.” The netv abbo£ riding sometimes before his 
company, and sometimes behind (as is usual with persons on 
the road}, got sight at last of Alessandro, who was !t graceful, 
well-behaved young genttenftuv, and was so taken with him at 
the very first view, that he never saw &ny One he liked better: 
and having called him to his* side, he 'inquired who he was, 
whence* he came, and whither he was going? Alessandro 
answered him very ingenuously, and, at the’ same time, made 
him an offer of his little service. Tht^ abbot was much pleased 
with his modest and graceful manner of speaking and be- 
haviour, and especially at finding, jbhough his business wa3 
mean, that he was a gentleman. And being full of compassion ^ 
for his losses, he began to comfort him in a friendly manner, 
bidding him to be of good courage, for if he were ■a 'worthy 
man, God might exalt him to a higher pitch than that from 
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which fortune hapL cast him down. He desired him, too, as he 
was going towards Tuscany, to, make one in his company, 
for he himself was likewise travelling thither. Alessandro 
returned thanks for the encouragement given him, and pro- 
fessed himself entirely* at his lordship’s service. 

The abbot Hdiqg on (having got some new fancies in his 
head since the sight of Alessandro) chanced, after some days’ 
travelling, to come to a° country village, which afforded but 
bad accommodations ; and, because the abbot had a mind to 
halt there,* Alessandro made him alight at the house of a 
person with whom he was acquainted, and provided him a bed 
in the least incommodious °part ofi, the house. Being now 
become steward of the household, as it were, to the abbot, he 
disposed of the company in different parts of the town, in the' 
most convenient manner he was able. After the abbot had 
supped, it being now midnight, and every one gone to rest, 
Alessandro inquired of the landlord where he was to lie ? “ In 
good truth, sir,” replied the man, “you see my house is quite 
full, so that I and my family must be forced to sleep on 
benches ; yet there are some' granaries in the abbot’s chamber: 

I can carry a pallet-bed for you thither, and you may rest as 
well as you can.” — “But, landlord,” quoth Alessandro, “how 
can I be in the abbot’s chamber, it being so small that there 
is no room fojr any of his monks ? If I had thought of it 
before the curtains were drawn, the monks should have lain in 
the granaries, and I would have gone where the monks are.” 

“ The case is this,” said the host, “you may lie there, if you 
please, as well as any where in the world : the abbot is asleep, 
and his curtains drawn; I can convey a little bed JJiither 
softly, ^ arid you may rest very comfortably.” Al^gsandro, 
finding that it might be done wfttheut disturbing the abbot, 
consented, and accommodated himself there with as little noise 
as possible. • • L 

The abbot, Whom his new desires kept awake, heard what 
passed between Alessandro and his landlord ; and finding that 
Alessandro was there, iie^began to reason with himself in this 
manner : “I have now a fit opportunity to corppass my desires ; 
if l£m this pass, the like may never offer again.” Resolving,*- 
th^pSbre, to make use of it, and supposing that all was quiet 
in the house, he called, with a low voice, “Alessandro!” and 
bade him* come and lie down by him ; and Alessandro, after 
nijany excuses, undressed, and did as he was desired. The 
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abbot then laid his hand upon the other’s' breast, as a lover 
would do ; which Alessandro Tf as much surprised at, and began 
to fear that he had some bad design. As soon as the abbot 
perceived this, he could not help smi^ng; and having laid 
his bosofti bare, he took Alessandro’s hand and /put upon it, 
saying, “Be not afraid: Convince y<5urself*of what I am.” 
Alessandro laid his hand there, and found two breasts smooth 
and delicate like polished ivory, which convinced him that it 
was a woman: and he was going to" have been more familiar; 
when she interrupted him, saying, “ Before you come nearer 
to me, observe what I am going # to say : I am a woman,, and 
not a man, as you see, and was now travelling to the pope, for 
him to dispose of me in marriage: but whether it be your 
good fortune, or my unhappiness, since I first saw you, the 
other da^, I could not forbear loving you as much as woman 
ever loved a man : I am therefore determined to marry you in 
preference to any^other person ; but if you will not accept of 
me, go hence at once, and return to the place you came from.” 
Though she was unknown to Alessandro, yet, when he con- 
sidered the company that was with* her, he judged that she 
must be a lady of distinction, hnd her person h<f saw was 
beautiful ; therefore, without much consideration,' he declared, 
that if she was willing, he should be highly pleased. She then 
rose up in bed, and turning towards a crucifix th^t stood upon 
the table, gave a ring into his hand, and made him espouse 
her ; and there, locked in each other’s arms, they passed the 
hours that remained till # dawn, in great mutual delight. In 
the morning, after concerting measures for the continuance of 
their Secret meetings, Alessandro rose and stole qut pf the 
room, without any one knpwyig where he had passed the night. 

They proceeded on their route, Alessandro enchanted with 
the abbot and his company, and after several days’ journey 
they*arjived in Borne. soon 'afterwards the abbot, with the 
two knights and Alessandro, was introduced to his holiness, 
and, after the customary reverences, thys addressed him : 

“Holy father, you know better than anybody that they 
„ who desire to live honestly and well should avoid, as much as 
in them lies, all occasions which may lead them to act other- 
wise. For which reason have I fled, in the garb you behold, 
with a great part of the treasure of my father, who is Bang of 
England, and was about to many me, young as I am, to the 
King of Scotland, who is very old, and I am come hither to 
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beg that your holiness would dispose of me in marriage. Nor 
was it the age of the King oft Scotland that made me fly, so 
much as the fear of doing, through the frailty of my youth, 
were I married to him, tohat should be contrary both to the 
laws of God r and to*tne honour of our royal house. As I was 
coming with this intention, Providence set before my eyes him 
whom, in its mercy, it destined I should* accept as my husband. 
Jt was this young gentleman (here she pointed to Alessandro), 
whose merit .and behaviour make him worthy of the greatest 
princess, although his family be less noble. Him have I 
chosen, nor will I thiwk of any other, however it may seem to 
my father or any one else. The principal inducement then to 
this journey is removed : but I chose to proceed, that I might 
visit the holy places with which this city abounds, and also 
your holiness, to the end that the contract of marriage, made 
only in the presence of God, may be declared in yours, and so 
made public to the world : wluerefore I humbly entreat your 
blessing, to make vs more capable of pleasing Him, whose vicar 
you are, that we may live together to the honour of God and 
of you, and at length die* so.” * 

Great *Vas Alessandro’s surprise and joy when he heard that 
his wife was the King of England’s daughter ; but the knights 
were enraged beyond measure,, and, had it not been in the 
pope’s prese^cv,, they had certainly offered violence to Alessandro, 
and perhaps to the princess likewise. On the other hand, the pope 
was in amaze, both at her dress and the choice she had made; 
but, seeing that what was done , / *oqld not be undone, he was 
willing to satisfy her request. Having consoled the two angry 
and astounded knights, and made peace between them fftid the 
lady and Alessandro, he gave orders for what he w<5hld have 
done; and when the appointed 0 day was come, he made the 
lady appear most royally* dressed before all the cardinals, and 
other great personages, who had bedn invited to a most' mag- 
nificent feast, where she appeared /so beautiful and courteous, 
that* every one was charmed with her. In like manner was 
Alessandro richly apparefted ; in his aspect and behaviour being 
mope like a prince than a person ‘brought up to trade, and he 
was much honoured by the two knights. The pope saw the ' 
marriage celebrated with all imaginable grandeur ; and, after 
^receiving his benediction, the bride and bridegroom took their 
leave. v 

Alessandro* and his lady were desirous, when they left Rome, , 
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of seeing Florence, whither fame had already earned the news of 
their marriage ; and they were received there with the utmost 
respect. She immediately took the three brothers out of prison, 
paying all their debts, and settled them and their wives in their 
former estates. This gained tkem the goodwill of every one ; 
and departing thence, they took Agolante with them, and came 
to Paris, where •bhe king received them in a most honorable 
manner. Thence the two knights went to England, where 
they prevailed so far with the kihg that hp forgave his 
daughter, and received them with all possible demonstration 
of joy, making his son-in-law a knight, «and creating him JEarl 
of Cornwall. Alessandro’ I behaviour and conduct were such, 
that he accommodated matters between father and son, which 
was of great service to the kingdom, and gained him the lovo 
and esteem of every one. Agolante recovered all that was due 
to him, and returned to Florence immensely rich, being first 
knighted by Count Alessandro, who lived happily with his 
princess; and it is reported that, through his prudence and 
valour, and the assistance of his father-in-law, he made a con- 
quest of Scotland, afid was crowned* king of that realm. 


NOVJJL IV. 

Landolfo Ruffolo, falling into poverty, became a pirate, was taken by the 
Genoese, and suffered ship\yeck, but saved himself upon a cask <of 
jewels, was taken out of the sea by a woman at Corfu, and after- 
wards returned home very ridi. • m 

Wifltar Pampinea had finished her tale, Lauretta wko sat 
next hei* at once began tJms^-»-Most kind ladies, there is no 
greater freak of fortune, in my •opinion, than to see one of low 
condition arrive at princely dignity* as Pampinea has just 
showed us in the case of Alessandro. !Now since it is ruled 
that each of us is to narrate something having direct reference 
to the prescribed theme, I shall not scruple to relate a story 
comprising greater hardships than the former, but not having, 
^indeed, so glorious an end. *I*am sensible that, in this respect, 
I shall be listened to with the less interest ; but, as I am able 
to give you no better, I hope you will excuse me. 

It is. generally admitted, that the sea coast from peggio to 
Gaeta is the pleasantest part of Italy ; that part of it near 
Salerno, which the inhabitants call the Coast of Malfi, is full 
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of little towns, gardens, rivulets, and abounds with rich people 
expert at merchandize. Amongst the rest there is a town 
called Ravello, in which were many wealthy persons, and one 
especially, called Landolfo* Ruffolo, who, not content with his 
great store, but willing to make it double, was near losing all 
he had, and his life also.- This man, having settled his affairs, 
as other merchants arc used to do, bought a large ship, and 
freighting it all on his own account, set sail for the island of 
Cyprus. He there found many ships laden with the very same 
commodities as his own, consequently it was necessary for him 
not only to make a quick market of his goods, but also, if he 
meant to dispose of them at all, to sdl them for a trifle, to his 
great loss and almost ruin. Grieving much thereat, and hardly 
knowing what to do, seeing that from great wealth he was 
reduced almost to poverty, he resolved either to die, or to 
repair his losses by plunder, rather than go back a poor man 
to the home from which he had come away so wealthy. 
Meeting with a purchaser for his great ship, with the money 
made of that and his merchandise he bought a light little 
vessel fit for a pirate, and* armed and fprnuahed it with every- 
thing suiUble, intending to make gther people’s good^his own, 
and especially those of the Turks. Fortune was abundantly 
more favorable to him in this way of life than she had been in 
trade; for, in •• ^he space of a year, he took so many Turkish 
prizes, that fie found he had not oply got his own again, but 
made it more than double. » 

Being now comforted for 4 his fprmer loss, and thinking he 
had enough, he reserved, for fear of a second disaster, to make 
the bgst of his way home with wjiat he had acquired ; £nd, as 
he was still fearful of trade, hp had no mind to employ any 
more of his money that way, buKset sail in the little vessel in * 
which he had gained, it. He was no V in "the Archipelago, 
when at nightfall a sirocco, or great south-east wind, $rose, 
directly contrary to their intended course, t which made such a 
gea that the ship could not bear up against it, and they were 
glad to get into a bay under the cover of a little island, to 
wait for better weather. 

Lan4olfo had just entered tile harbour when two Genoese*- 
“arapks came in from Constantinople to avoid the same storm; 
and,, ad soon as the men in them saw the small bark, they 
blocked Her in, and on ascertaining that she belonged to an 
own^r whom ‘they knew to be very rich, as men addicted to 
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plunder and rapine, the^|4olved to make • her f $heir prize. 
Landing some of their therefore, well armed with cross- 
bows and other weapons, ifigy posted them *so as to prevent 
any of the<crew issuing out of the b&rL unless &t the cost of 
their lives ; whilst the rest getting into the lonjg-boat, and the 
sea being favorable, soon btoayded Landolfo’® vessel, and took 
all his people, a!id everythin in it, wifhoutjbhe loss of a man, 
leaving him nothing but *a waistcoat^ and alter they had 
cleared out the vessel, they sank her! The Hay, following, the 
wind having shifted, they made sail for the west, and had a 
good voyage all that day; but ni^ht coming on, the wind be- 
came boisterous again, ana the storm was such that the two 
caracks were parted, whilst that wherein poor Landolfo was, 
drove with the utmost violence *upon the coast of Cephalonia, ' 
and was smashed like a glass dung aSainst a wall. The 
sea being covered in a moment with^all sorts of merchandise, 
and with chests, tables, and fragments of the wreck, all those 
of the crew who could swim strove, in spite of the darkness 
and the fury of the waves, to lay hold of such things as chanced 
to flgat near thenf. Amongst these was the unfortunate 
Landolfo, who, though® he had wished for ‘death a -thousand 
times the day before, rather than return home a beggar, was 
typified now that he saw de^th at hand, and got hold of a 
plank, like the rest, in hopes that if his fate weifc Relayed, God 
would send him some mesyis for his escape. Bestriding the 
plank as well as he could, and driven to and fro by the wind, 
he supported himself till davljght and then looking round him 
he could see nothing but clouds and water, *and a chest driving 
toward* him, to his great alarm, for sometimes it came sg near 
that hews afraid it would dasl\ against him, and thenTie would 
endeavour, with the littlS stbgngth he had left, to put it by 
with his hand ; it length a great bfa^t of wind sent it with 
such violence against the plaflk on which he floated, as to 
overset it, and plunge him* over head a$d ears into the water. 
He rose again, however, and swimming with the strength .of 
fear rather than with his own, he found "himself at such a dis- 
tance from the plank that he w^s afraid he could not recover it. 
'^Getting therefore to the chest, which was nearer, he laid his 
breast upon it as well as he could, and used his arms for 
paddles. In this manner was he carried up and down, with 
nothing to eat, but drinking more than he desired, neither 
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knowing where he.was, nor seeing anything but water for a 
day and a night. \ 

The next morning (whether it wa& through God or the 
force of the winds) Landolfo, who was well nigh become a 
sponge, grappling the 1 chest with both arms, with the usual 
tenacity of drowning men, drew near to the island of Corfu, at 
a spot where, by good fortune, a poor woman vtes scouring her 
dishes with salt water and sand. When she saw him approach, 
and could discover in him nothing in the shape of man, she 
screamed, and started back in terror. He was too exhausted 
, to be able to speak, and scarcely could he see much ; ,but as 
the waves carried him towards the sHore, the woman could dis- 
tinguish the shape of the chest. Looking more narrowly, she 
saw an arm laid over it, and then a face, and knew at once 
what was the matter. Moved by compassion, she stepped a 
little way into the sea, which was now calm, and seizing the 
half drowned wretch by the hair of his head, drew both him 
and the chest to land, where, with much trouble, she unfolded 
his arms from the chest, which she set upon the head of her 
daughter, who was with.hfer. She herself carried Landolfo 
like a little child to the town* put him on a stove, and chafed 
and washed him with warm water, by which means the vital 
warmth began to return, and his strength partially revived. 
In due time sh? took him from the stove, comforted him with 
wine and goo& cordials, and kept 1pm some days till he knew 
where he was ; -she then restored hnn his chest, and told him 
he might "now provide for his departure. 

He had forgotteirtil about the ph6st, but took it from the 
hands of the woman, supposing thalfc, small as its worthy ight 
be, it migfit serve for his support for a short time. Finding it 
very light, he was somewhat disheartened ; however, whilst 
the good woman was out of tSe way, he bitoke it open, and 
found -a great quantity of precious atones, some of whicluwere 
polished and set. t Having some judgment in such matters, 
and seeing that these gems were of immense value, he was now 
thoroughly comforted, hnd praised God for not having yet for- 
saken him- However, as he had been twice buffeted by fortune 
already, fend was fearful of o third'mishap, he judged that great 
caution /was requisite to bring these things safe home ; ho 
wrapped them up, therefore, in old rags, as well as he could, 
and told the weftnan that he had further use for the chest, 
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but that she might keep it if she would givp him a sack in its 
stead, which she was very gla# to do. And now, returning he* 
a thousand thanks, he departed with his sack over his shoulder, 
and passed over in a bark to’ Brundisi, and thence to Trani, 
where he met with merchants of his cftvu town, who clothed 
him out of charity, after he.had told them al^that had befallen 
him, only omitting ajl mention of the cask of jewels. They 
also lent him a horse, and sent compaChy with him to Ravello, 
whither he said he wished to return? Arriving there in safety, 
he gave thanks to God ; and now he inquired*more narrowly 
into his sack than he had done before, and found so many 
valuable jewels, that, rating thenf at the lowest-prices, hd was 
twice as rich as when he left home. Finding means, therefore, 
to dispose of them, he sent a sum of money to the woman at 
Corfu, who had taken him out of the sea, and treated him so 
kindly ; and also to the merchants at Trani for clothing him ; 
the remainder he kept, without having any more mind to trade, 
-and lived handsomely upon it the rest of Ins life. 


KOVBI? T. 

Andreuccio, of Perugia, homing to Naples to buy horses, meets with three 
perilous adventures in one night ; from all which he escapes, and 
returns with a ruby of value. * 

• 

Tiib jewels found by Landolfo put me in mind, said 
Fiammetta, whose turn ft \?as n&w to spsak, of a story as Ml 
of pads as the last, but with this difference, that in the one 
case th§y happened in the course of some years, whefeas in 
the other they fell out in the* space of one night, as you shall 
hear. • • 

There lived, as I haye heard, at Perugia, a young man 
named Andreuccio di Pietro, a dealer in horses, who, hearing 
that they were cheap at Naples, put fiv0 hundred florins of gold 
into his purse ; and leaving home for the first time in his life, 
in company with some other dealers, arrived in that city on a 
Sunday evening. Having consulted with his landlord, he went 
into the market next morning, where he saw many horses to 
his mind, and cheapened some as he went up and down, with* 
out coming to any bargain. ; but to show people that he came 
with an intent to buy, he unadvisedly pulled out his purse on 
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all occasions. Tbe.consequence was, that a very pretty Sicilian 
damsel (who was at every one’s service for a small matter) 
got sight of the purse, without being observed by its owner: 
and said she to herself, ap she passed on, “ Who is there would 
be my betters, if that purse were mine?’* Along with her 
was an old woman of Sicily likewise, who, as soon as she saw 
Andreuccio, ran and embraced him ; which the young woman 
observing, without saying a word, stepped aside to wait for her. 
Andreuccio recognised the old woman, spoke to her with great 
cordiality, and having made her promise to come to his inn, 
he parted from her ancLwent on about his business, but bought 
nothing all that morning. The youhg woman, who had taken 
notice first of the purse, and then of her friend’s knowledge of 
the owner, began to inquire of her, as cautiously as might be, 
by way of contriving how to come at the* money, in whole or 
in part, who that man was, whence ho came, what was his 
business, and how she happened to know him. These ques- 
tions the old womaiji answered in every particular, as fully as 
he himself could have done, having lived a long time with his 
father in Sicily, and afterwards at Perugia, * and having heard 
from him 'the cause* of his coming to Naples, and when he was 
to return. Thinking herself now sufficiently instructed con- 


cerning the man’s kindred and their names, the young woman 
laid her plans <in the most artful manner possible ; and going 
home, she sent the old woman out upon business for the whole 
day, that she might have an opportunity of seeing Andreuccio 
again. In the meantime, tqwarc^ evening, she despatched a 
young woman, well *irained for such services, to his inn, where 
the messenger found him sitting alone at the door, ani in- 
quiring oi nim whether one Andipuccio, of Perugia, li vadr there, 
he made answer, that he was the*mah. She then took him a 
little aside, and said, “ Sir, a gentlewoman of this city would 
gladly speak with you, if you ‘please.” On hearing this, ho 
began to consider the s matter; and, as she seemed to be a 
creditable girl, he Concluded that the lady must be in love with 
him, being in his owi eyes as handsome a man as any in 
Naples|gSHe answered, therefore, that he was ready, and asked 
wh®§|»& when the lady, would speak with him. “ She ex- ' 
pects^you,” said the girl, “ at her own house, as soon as may 
be agreeable to you.” Without saying a word then to the 
peop& of the inn, he hade her show him the way ; and she 
brought him to her house, in a certain street famous for such 
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sort of inhabitants ; but b ei knowing nothing of the matter, 
nor at all suspecting but that he was visiting a place of repute, 
.and a lady that had taken a fancy to him, went into the house, 
and going up-stairs (whilst the gifl c^led out to her mistress 
that Andreuccio was there), found her at the tOp, waiting for 
him. She was young, had* a fine factf and figure, and was very 
well dressed. * Punning down two jr three steps with open 
arms to meet him, and clasping his neck; she stood some time 
without speaking a word, as if overpowered by her emotions ; 
at last, showering tears and kisses on his face, she faltered out, 
“ 0, my Andreuccio ! you are # heartily welcome.” Quite 
astonished at being caressed in such a manner, he replied, 
“ Madam, I am proud of the honour to wait upon you.” She 
then took him by the hand, and led him, without saying a 
word more, through a large dining-room into her own chamber, 
which was perfumed with roses, orange-flowers, and other rich 
odours, and where there was also a fine bed, and other rich fur- 
niture, far beyond what he had ever seen before, which convinced 
him that she was some great lady. When they had sat down 
together upon a coflch at the bed’s 'feet, she addressed him thus: 

“ I am very sure, Andreuccio, Jrou must be under great asto- 
nishment both at my tears and embraces, as being unacquainted 
with me, and perhaps never, having heard of me before ; but 
you will now hear what will surprise you morn, yiamcly, that 
I am your sister ; and I aspire you, that since God has indulged 
me with the sight of one of my brothers — hoW I wish I could 
see them all ! — I could die qpnte^ted this very moment. If you 
arc unacquainted with the particulars of my story, I will relate 
ihcHM* Pietro, my father and yours, as I suppose jo y, must 
know, dived a long time at IJalermo, where he was much re- 
spected for his integrity and* good-nature, and is so still, by all 
that knew him. * But of all his friends,, none loved him so well 
as my mother, a widow kdy, ftho, notwithstanding the regard 
due to her father apd brothers, as well, as to her own honour, 
cohabited with him, till at length I was bom, and am now what 
you see. Having occasion afterwards ^o retire from Palermo, 
and to return to Perugia, he Jieft me there an infant, witlj my 
mother, and from that time, as far as. I can learn, took bo more 
notice either pf me or her^ which, were he not my father, I 
could blame him for ; •considering what ingratitude he showed 
to my mother, to say nothing of tho love ho owed to me, his 
child, bom to him by no vile prostitute, but by one who, out 
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of her abundant love, had put Berself and all her wealth into 
his hands, without having any farther knowledge of him. 
Well, well! — ill actions, done so. .long since, are easier blamed 
than amended: yet so jtwas; he left me, as 1 said, at Palermo, 
an infant, where, when I grew up, my mother, who was rich, 
married me to one of the family of the Gergenti, who, out of 
regard to me -and her, came and lived at Palermo, where, being 
an ardent Guelph, and haying begun to treat with our King 
Charles, he was discovered by Frederick, King of Arragon, 
before his scheme could take effect, and was forced to fly from 
Sicily, at a time when v i expected to have been the greatest 
lady ever known in the island, leaking with us what few 
effects we could (I call them few, in comparison with the 
abundance we were possessed of), and leaving our estates and 
palaces behind us, we came at length to this place, where wo 
found King Charles so grateful, that he has made up to us, in 
part, the losses we had sustained on his account, giving us 
lands and houses, ar.d paying my husband, and your kinsman, 
a pension besides, as you will hereafter see. Thus I live here, 
where, thanks be to Hetfvtm, and not t<5 you, my dearest 
brother, T now see you.” Having sd said, she wept, and 
tenderly embraced him again. 

Andreuccio, hearing this fable so orderly, so artfully com- 
posed, and rf lsfted without the least faltering or hesitation ; 
remembering, also, that his father had lived at Palermo, and 
knowing, by his own experience, how proiie young fellows are 
to love ; beholding, too, her tears and affectionate caresses, he 
took all she had said for gospel; and when she had done 
speaking, he replied : “ Madam, it should not seem straflgb to* 
you that I am surprised ; for, kv, truth, whether it AfSfc that 
my father, for reasons best known to nimself, never mentioned 
you or your mother at Any time ; or, if he aid, that I have 
forgotten it, I had no more knowledge of you than if yoif had 
never been bom. . Truly it is the nfore pleasing to me' to find 
a^kter here, as I the less expected it, and am also alone ; nor 
is there, any man, however high he may be, who would not 
vaJua J pu ; much more myself, 'who am but a mean trader. 
But OTkthiug I beg you would clear up to me, that is — How 
canuMfoti to know that I was here?” 

“A poor woman,” she replied, “whom I often employ, told 
me W ; for she lived, as she informed me, with our father a 
considerable time, both at Palermo and Perugia; and were it 
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not that it appeared more reputable that you should come to 
my house, than that I should visit you at another’s, I would 
have come directly to you.” . She then inquired of him par- 
ticularly, and by name, how all their tensions did ; to all which 
he answered her fully, his belief in her story becoming the 
stronger in proportiqn as there was the more reason for sus- 
picion. Their* confeitence having lasjed a long time, and the 
weather being sultry, she ordered some Greek wine and sweet- 
meats for him; and when he made* an offer afterwards to de- 
part, because it was supper-time, she would by no means suffer 
it ; but seeming to be under great concern, she embraced .him, 
and said, “Alas ! now I plainly see how little account you make 
of me ; that, being with a sister whom you never saw before, 
and in her house, which you should always make your home, 
you should yet think of going to sup at an inn. Indeed you 
shall sup with me ; and though my husband be abroad, which 
I am much concerned at, I will contrive, as well as a lady may, 
to pay you some little respect.” Not knowing what else to 
say to this, Andreuccio replied, “ I love you as much as it is 
posable for me to !bve a sister ; but* it will be wrong not to go, 
because they will be dkpecting ifte to supper all the evening.” 
“Lord, bless me!” she exclaimed, “have I no one here that 
I can send to tell them not to expect you ? But you would 
oblige me more, and do as you ought, if you wfujd send to in- 
vite your friends hither to^upper, and afterwards, if you chose 
to go, you might all* of you go together.” Andreuccio would 
not trouble her that everyng, he $aid, with his companions, but 
for himself, she might dispose of him as sSe pleased. She now 
madfePa pretence of sending to his inn, to tell them not* to ex- 
pect hfrn to supper, and^ aftei; much other discourse^They sat 
down to a choice and copfeqp repast, which she contrived to 
protract till it was quite dark. Wh^n they rose from table, 
Andreuccio again want&l to *go away ; but she would by no 
means suffer it, for Naplep, she declared, was not a place to 
walk in after dark, especially for a stranger ; and she had sent 
word to the inn that he would sleep *as well as sup abroad. 
Believing this to be true, and* glad also of being with his sister, 
he was easily prevailed upon tQ stay. After supper, she pur- 
posely prolonged the conversation to a late hour in the night, 
when she left him in her own chamber to take his repose, with 
a boy to wait upon him, she herself retiring with her women 
into another room. 
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It was very, hot weather, bn which account Andreuccio, 

a himself alone, stripped t\ his doublet, and pulling off his 
es, laid them under his bolster. Having occasion to re- 
tire, he asked the boy to show* him a conveniency ; the boy 
pointed to a corner bf the room where there was a door, and 
desired him to <enter it. In he went, without the least sus- 
picion, and setting his foot upon a boar<J, which was not nailed 
at the other end to the* rafter on which it was laid, it flew up, 
and down they went, board and man together. Heaven was 
merciful to him, however, for he was not hurt by the fall, though 
the height was great, Jmt he was horribly daubed with the filth, 
of which the place was full. 1 ' That ^ou may better understand 
this, and what followed, I shall describe the place to you. In 
a narrow alley, such as you may often see between two houses, 
on two beams reaching from one house to the other, some 
boards and a place to sit upon were laid, and it was one of 
these boards that fell down with him. Finding himself now 
at the bottom, he called in great distress to the boy ; but the 
latter, the moment he heard him fall', ran off to tell his mistress, 
who hastened to the chamber, to see if Andreuccio’ s clothes 
were there. Finding both them and the money, which he, out 
of a foolish mistrust, always carried about him, and having 
now got hold of that for the sake of which she had laid this 
snare, pretending to be of Palermo, and the sister of this 
Perugian, site took no farther heed of her dear brother, but 
made the door fast, out of which he passed, when he fell. 
Andreuccio, finding the boy made no answer, bawled out louder 
and louder, but to cio purpose ; and L now, beginning to suspect 
the trick when it was too late, he climbed over a 1 <j^ wall 
whicKojAtrted the alley from the street, and went to door, 
which he knew full well ; there did he knock and shout in vain, 
for a long time, lamenting inuch, and seeing plainly liis 
calamity: “Alas!” quoth he, i“ in Jiovv little a time have I 
lost five hundred florins, and a sister besides !” 

After many more wailings, he began again to batter the door, 
and' tp bawl so loudly" that he roused many of the neighbours 
out iC their beds. Among the rest, one of the courtesan’s 
wdraen, pretending to be half asleep, opened the casement, and 
called out, “Who’s that making such a noise there P”-^-“Oh!” 
cried Andreuccio, “don’t you know me? I am Andreuccio, 
brother to my lady Fiordaliso.” “Prithee, honest fellow,” 
replied the wqman/^ if thou hast had too much liquor, get thee 
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to bed, and borne to-morrow. II know nothing of Andreuccio, 
nor what thy idle tale means ; /please to go about thy business, 
I say again, and let us rest/* — “ What !” said he, “ don’t you 
know what I say ? you know* well enough, if you will ; put if 
our Sicilian relationship be so soon forgotten, give me tny clothes 
which I left 'with you, and I’ll go with all my heart.” “ The 
man is dreamirijg,” shfc replied, with a contemptuous laugh, and 
instantly shut the casement. , * 

Andreuccio, now too well assured-of his misfortune, became 
outrageous in his sorrow ; and, resolving to obtain by force, 
what he had failed to get by fair words,* he took a great stone, 
and banged at the door harder thfin ever. Many of the neigh- 
bours whom he had waked up, supposing that he was some 
spiteful fellow, who did this to annoy the woman, and provoked 
at the intolerable noise he made, called out, one and all (just 
as dogs in the ’street all join in barking at a strange cur), “ It 
is a shameful thing to come to a decent woman’s house at this 
time of night, with these idle stories : get ay ay, in God’s name, 
and let us sleep ;* if thou hast any business with her,. come to- 
morrow-, and do not disturb us ntm.” Encouraged, perhaps, 
by these last words, » bully in .the house, whom Andreuccio 
had neither seen nor heard of, came to the window, and with a 
most rough and terrible voice, cried out, “Who is that below?” 
Andreuccio, looking up at this* beheld an ill-lool^ng rascal, with 
a great black beard, yawning and rubbing his eyes^as if he was 
just awaked out of his sleep. He made answer, therefore, not 
without a good deal of fear, “I am brother to the lady within:” 
but the other (never wrflting to* let him-* make an end of his 
speqfik) replied, “ I don’t know what should stop me from 
comingylown and cudgelling thee as long as thou ca«®fr*stand, 
for a troublesome drunken beast as thou art, disturbing every 
body’s rest in this manner and jvith that he closed the 
window. Hereupon sonje of the neighbours, who knew more 
of the fellow’s character, called out softly to Andreuccio, “For 
Heaven’s sake, honest mail, go away, Unless* thou hast a mind 
to lose thy life ; it will be much the best for thee.” 

Terrified by the bully’s voice and aspect, and persuaded by 
these people, who^ seemed to* speak put of mere good will, the 
woe-begone Andreuccio now gave up all hopes of recovering his 
money, and wended' his way cowards that part of the city 
whence* ho had been decoyed by the girl the day before. But 
unable to endure the scent he carried about him, .and purposing 
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to have a good wash in the sex he turned to the left, through 
a street called Catalana. He had now reached the higher part 
of the city, when he saw two people coming towards him with 
a lantern, and feariqg, that they were the watch, or some ill- 
disposed persons, he stepped into an old house that was near, 
to hide himself/ It happened that these people were going 
into the very same plaqe ; and one of them having laid down 
some iron tools there, which he carried over his shoulder, they 
began to examine them* together. While they were talking 
about them, said one to the other, “ There is tli6 most con- 
founded stink here that eyer I smelt in my life, what can it 
be ?” Then, turning the lantern this way and that, they spied 
unfortunate Andreuccio, and, in a good deal of amazement, 
demanded who he was ? He made no answer ; and, drawing 
nearer with the light, they asked what he did there in such a 
pickle ? He then related to them his whole adventure ; and 
they, easily guessing where the thing had happened, said to 
one another, “ This must certainly have been in the house of 
Scarahon Firebrand.’* Then, turning towards him : “ Honest 
man,’* said one of them/ “you ought to hfe very thankful that 
you fell 'down, and could not return iifto the house, for other- 
wise you would certainly have been murdered as soon as ever 
you went to sleep, and so havQ lost your life as well as your 
money. Bjtf/ what signifies lamenting ? You may as soon 
pluck a star out of the firmament, as recover one farthing ; 
nay, you may chance to bo killed, should the man hear that 
you make any words about ?t.** , Having admonished him in 
this manner, they said, “ See, we have pity on you, and if you 
will engage with us in a certain affair which we are nowCoout, 
we arevery sure that your shar# will amount to more i’.ian you 
have lost.” Andreuccio, like % desperate man as he was, told 
them he was willing. ' 

That day had been bunted Signor Philippo Miraitolo, 
Archbishop of Naples, in rich pontifical robes, and with a 
ruby on his finger worth upwards of five hundred florins of 
gold. * His body they proposed to strip and rifle, and they 
made known their intention to Andreuccio, who, more covetous 
than wise, went with them towards the cathedral. As they ^ 
were going along, he smelt so badly, that one said to the other, 
ffCan we contrive no way to wash this man a little, so as to 
*make him stink less infernally ?” “Why not!” said the other, 

'** we are not far from a well, where there are usually a pulley 
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and a great backet ; let as gcf there, and we. may make him 
clean in an instant.” Coming to the well, they found the rope, 
but the bucket was taken away ; they therefore agreed to tie 
him to the rope, and let him down', find when he had well 
washed himself, he was to shake the rope, and they*would draw 
him up. Now it happened that, after they had let him down, 
some of the watSh, being thirsty with the heat of the weather 
and a sharp run they had had after some rogue or another, 
came to that well to drink, and as sdon as the $wo men saw 
them, they took to their heels : the watch, however, saw nothing 
of them. Andreuccio had by this time»washed himself tho- 
roughly at the bottom of the well ,* and the watch having laid 
down their casques and halberds upon the ground, began to 
draw up the rope, thinking, from its weight, that the bucket 
was fastened to it, and full of water. As soon as Andreuccio 
found himself at the top, he let go the rope, and clung fast tx> 
the edge of the well ; the watch immediately dropped the rope 
on seeing him, and ran away, frighted out of their wits, which 
greatly amazed him ; and Rad he not held fast, he would have 
fallen to the bottom* and perhaps tost his life. Getting out> 
however, and beholdingHheir weapons, which *he knew belonged 
not to his companions, he wondered the more ; and not knowing 
what to make of it, he went a\yay without touching anything. 
As he was walking along, not knowing whither* he met with 
his companions, who had resumed to help him out of the well. 
Greatly surprised to see him, they asked who had helped him 
out. He replied, that he cquld qot tell, and related to them 
the whole affair, and what he had founcf by the well-side : 
whera»pon, laughing heartily, they acquainted him with the 
reason if their running awa^ and who they were thSfc had 
drawn him up. * * 

Without wastJhg more time in words, it being now mid- 
nightf the three confederates hastened to the great church, 
entered Without difjiculty^ and went straight to the Arch- 
bishop’s tomb, which was of marble, and of great size. ' With 
their levers they raised up the cover, which was very heavy, 
so high that a man might go under and prop it ; which being 
done, said one, “ Who shall go in £” — “ Not I,” cried the 
other. — “Nor I,” said the first, “but Andreuccio shall.” — 
“ I will not go in,” quoth Andreuccio ; when they both 
turned towards him, and said, “ What ! you won't in ? 
Wo will beat your brains out this moment, if you lon’t. r 
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Terrified at their threats, he ^pnsented, and being now within, 
he began to consider with himself in this manner: “These 
fellows have certainly forced me in here to cheat me, and so 
when I have given them everything, and am endeavouring to 
get out Again, they Vill run away, and I shall be left empty 
handed.” Accordingly, he resolved tq make sure of his part, 
beforehand^; and, remembering the precious ring he had heard 
them speak of, as soon as ever he got into the vault, ho took 
’ it off the archbishop’s finger, and secured it. Then he gave 
his companions the pastoral staff, mitre, and gloves, and after 
stripping the prelate’s body to his shirt, he told them there 
was nothing else. They insisted that there was a ring, and 
bade him seek everywhere for it. He assured thorn that 
he could find nothing of the sort, and, pretending to look 
carefully about, he kept them some time waiting for him : at 
length they, who 'were fully as cunning as himself, calling to 
him to search diligently, suddenly drew away the prop which 
supported the coyer, and left him shut up in the vault. You 
may easily suppose what condition he was in now. Many 
times did he endeavour -with his head akd shoulders to raise 
up the .heavy slab, but in rain; till, overcome with grief, he 
fell down upon the dead body ; and whoever had seen thorn 
then, could scarcely have said, whether there was more life in 
the one tha# the other. When at last he came to himself, 
bitter wer€ his lamentations, seeing that he was now brought 
to this dreadful dilemma, that he must either die there with 
hunger, and the stench of the dead carcase, if no one came to 
help him out; nr be hanged fot a thief, should any one 
happen to find him in that place. ’ 

Wfefe he was in this perplexity, he heard the noisa ^f many 
persons in the church, who, h'e supposed, were come to do 
what he And his companions had been about, and this greatly 
added to his fear; but after • they chad raised up the lid and 
propped it, a dispute arose which should go in; And none 
caring to do it, after k long contest, said a priest, “ What are 
you afraid *of? Do 'you think he will eat you? Dead men 
cannot»bite; I will go in myself.” And immediately resting 
his b0jjy on the edge of the vault, he attempted to snde down * 
feet foremost ; which Andreuccio perceiving, he stood up and 
caught fast hold of one of the priest’s legs, as if he meant to 
pull turn* in. The priest upon this making a most terrible 
outciy, scrambled out immediately; and the whole party, 
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leaving the vault open in their terror, ran for their lives, as if 
they had been pursued by a hundred thousand devils. An- 
dreuccio, little expecting this good fortune, got out of the 
vault, and the church, as quickly as he c^uld. 

Day-light had now begun to appear, and wandering, with 
the ring on his finger, the kn*ew not whither, he came at last 
to the sea-side, and found the way leading to his iqn. There 
he met with his companions and his landlord, who had 
been in pain all that night for him ; and having related to 
them all that had passed, ho was advised to get out of Naples 
with all speed. He instantly complied With that advice, and 
returned to Perugia, having laid out his money on a ring, 
whereas the intent of his journey had been to buy horses. 


[The first part of this story has been imitated in many tales and romances, 
paiticularly in ‘Gil Bias/ where a deceit, similar to that practised by the 
•Sicilian damsel, has been adopted. One of the tableaux of the Trouveurs, 
entitled, ‘Borvm de Provins/ (Barbazan, ip, 357,) is the origin of allthpse 
numerous tales in which the unwary are cozened by courtesans assuming 
the character of lost relJtions.] • - 
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Madam Beritola was found on ai island with two goats, having lost her 
two sons She went thence to Lumgiana, where one of her sons became 
servant to the lord thereof, and being found with his daughter, was 
sent to prison. Afterward^, when Sicily rebelled’ against King Charles, 
that same son was discovered again by his mother, and was married 
toms master's daughter ; and his brother being found likewise they 
bofffTose again to great e|tat£ and credit. 

. * 

The ladies ana' gentlemen were much diverted with the 
adventures that befel Andreucdio, as related by Fiammetta ; 
when Emilia, perceiving thefstory to be aj an end, began, by the 
queen’s order, in this manner : — ‘Very sad and grievous are the 
changes of fortune ; yet, whenever we talk of them, they serve 
to arouse and awaken our understandings, which are but too 
easily enchanted by her flatteries ; and I am persuaded, that 
to hear them recounted, must be acceptable both to the happy 
and the wretched, as tending to make the former .cautious, 
and affording matter of consolation to the latter. Wherefore, 
though great things have been already treated ‘of, yet do I 
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purpose to relate* a story no le\s.true than lamentable, which, 
though it ended well, was yet full of such bitter thwartings, 
that one would scarcely imagine they could ever be sweetened 
by any subsequent jgy r 

You are 'aware,* dear ladies, that after the death of the 
Emperor Frederick II; Manfredi’was arowned king of Sicily. 
At the court of that sovereign, and striding very high in his 
.favour, was a Neapolitan gentleman, Arrighetto Capece by 
name, who had for his wife, Beritola Caracciola, a most 
beautiful ' and worthy lady of Naples. This gentleman had 
the government of the jslgnd in his hands at the time when 
King Charles I. gained the battle of Benevento, in which 
Manfredi was slain, and he had the grief to find that the 
whole kingdom had revolted to the conqueror. Reposing 
then but little trust in the scanty faith of the Sicilians, and 
not being willing to become a subject to the enemy of his 
former master, Arrighetto prepared secretly to leave the place; 
which being discovered by the inhabitants, he and many other 
of Maniredi’s friends and servants were delivered up to King 
Charles, along with the possession of the Island. 

In this suddert. change t>f affairs, # the lady Beritola, not 
knowing what was become of her husband, and fearful of the 
worst, left everything behind .her, to escape dishonour ; and 
taking on|y G child of eight years old, called Goffredi, and 
being with child of another, sh$ embarked, in the utmost 
distress, in a little vessel, for Lipari. There she brought forth 
another son, whom she called . Sqpeciato, or the Expelled, 
and having provided a nurse, they went on board again with 
a d esign to return to her relations at Naples. #Ut it 
happened contrary to her expectation; for the vesad; 1 which 
was hound for Naples, was carried lay a contrary wind to the 
island of Ponzo; where, getting intp a liftle harbour, they 
waited for a more favorable fceaso* to pursue their voyage. 
There they went on t shore, and finding .a solitary jV lace, she 
sat down all alone, to lament the fate of her dear Arrighetto, 
and this she did every day. 

Now it happened, that whilst she was thus employed one 
day, without any of the ship’s crew knowing where she was, 
their vessel was surprised by a pirate ship, and carried off with 
all on board. The lady Beritola, when her daily lamentation 
was ended, returned, as usual, to see her sons, and was 
surprised to* find nobody; but suspecting what must have 
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happened, and casting her eye towards the sea, she saw the 
ship at no great distance, dragging her little vessel after it ; 
on which she plainly perceived that she had lost her children, 
as well as her husband ; and seeing herself there poor and 
desolate, and never expecting to meet will? any of thefti again, 
she fell down in a swqpn npon the shore, celling upon her 
husband and hef children. There was no one near, either 
with cold water, or any other means, to "bring her to herself; 
so that her spirits might the more 'freely wander at their 
pleasure ; but when she was a little recovered, then did her 
tears and lamentations break out afresh, whilst she called out 
for her children, and ran to every cavern to find them ; till, 
perceiving at last it was all to no purpose, and that dark night 
was drawing on, yet hoping still, without knowing why, she 
began to take fome care of herself, and, leaving the sea- 
shore, returned to the cave where she was used to make her 
lamentation. 

She passed that night not without infinite pain and grief ; 
and day-light appearing, she, who had eaten nothing the 
evening before, being«now pinched with hunger, fed upon the 
green herbs as well as» she could, sadly considering what 
would become of her for the rest of* her life. Whilst she was 
full of these melancholy reflections, she beheld a goat enter a 
cavQ near h$r, and, after some little stay, come o’ t again and 
go into the woods : upon that she arose, went in where she 
saw the beast issue forth, ana found two young kids, yeaned’ 
perhaps that very day, which t she jbhought at that time the 
prettiest things in the world. Having milk yet in her breasts 
from In w late delivery, she took them carefully, and applied 
them totter bosom, and they sucked as naturally as if sh^ nad 
been then- mother, and frflm *that time made no distinction 
between the one afld the other.* So the # lady, thinking that 
she had now met with company m this solitary place, feeding 
also on herbs, and dripking water, and lamenting her husband 
and children so often as she reflected on her past life, became 
at length disposed to live and die there, “growing as familiar 
with the goat as with its offspring, and herself becoming 
almost a wild creature by this way of life. 

After some months it chanced that a vessel from Pisa ar- 
rived at the island, and continued many days, haying on- 
board a gentleman named Conrado de’ Malespini, with hia 
most virtuous lady, Hey had been upon apxlgrimagdto visit 
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all the holy places in Puglia, and were now returning. home. 
To divert themselves, they went on shore with their servants 
and some dogs, and not far frojn the place where Beritola was, 
the dogs fell in wi^h r the two kids, which being now large, 
were feeding abroad, and, as they were closely pursued, fled 
for refuge to her in the cave. Oh seeing this^ she started up, 
and getting a stick, ( beat the dogs off: in the mean while 
. Conrado and his lady, who were following the dogs, came 
upon her, and* beholding her all swarthy, meagre, and hairy, 
they were greatly surprised, and she much more so. When 
Conrado had called off his founds, at her entreaties, they desired 
she would acquaint them who she was, and what she did 
there : whereupon she related to them all that had happened 
to her, and her resolution to stay. Conrado, who knew her 
husband very well, was moved with pity at hm sad story, and 
endeavoured, by many arguments, to draw her from her cruel 
design, offering either to send her home, or to keep her at his own 
house, where she- might wait for fetter times, and promising 
to treat her, in the meanwhile, as if she were his sister 
When she would not comply with thesfe kind proposals, he 
left his*wife with* her, desiring that dhe would order victuals 
to be brought, let the wild lady put on some of her clothes, 
because her own were all ragged, and endeavour, by every 
possible meats, to bring her away. The lady continued with 
her, and lamented her misfortunes, until the victuals and 
clothes were brought, when she prevailed upon her to clotho 
herself, and to eat; and softer jnu^h entreaty, she declaring 
that she would never go any more where she was known, she 
was #t last persuaded to depart with them for Lunagiana, 
together with the two kids ^nd the goat, which mean- 
while come back, and fondled ^her most lovingly, to the great 
wonder of the other Udy. 

As soon as the weather fras favorable, Madam Beritola 
went on board with Conrado and*his lady, being followed by 
the goat and kids ; and, because she wished to be known by 
nobody else, she would be called by no other name than that 
of the Goatberdess. The wind was favorable, and soon 
brrartt them into the river Magra,. where they got on shore: 
ancPwent to Conrado’s castle, where Madam Beritola lived 
j$th Colorado* g wife, in a widow’s dress, as a lady in waiting, 
behaving herself with all obedience and humility, still loving 
and nursing her goats. . 
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Let us noW return to the pirates, who had seized upon the 
little bark at Ponzo, which brought Beritdla thither. After 
leaving her there, unseen by them, they carried the rest of the 
people away to Genoa, where, whep the booty came to be 
divided among the owners of the ship, it happened that, 
amongst other things, the nurse and two children fell to the 
share of one Ghiaspaj^ino ct’Oria, who sent them to his own 
house, to be kept as servants. The *nurse was ' exceedingly 
sorrowful at the loss of her mistress, #nd the low state of life to 
which she saw herself and the children now reduced. She 
wept long and bitterly ; but seeing that tears were of no avail, 
and that they were slaves together, she comforted herself in 
the best manner she was able, for though a poor woman, yet 
was she wise and prudent. In the first place, it occurred to 
her that if the two boys were known it might turn to their dis- 
advantage ; and then she hoped besides that their affairs 
might take a new turn, and they regain their former con- 
dition. For these reasons she determined not to disclose their 
names to anybody, unless she saw a proper time for it ; and she 
told every one who inquired about them, that they were her 
sons. The eldest she # called not # Goffredi, but Giannotto di 
Procida ; as for the younger, she did not think it necessary to 
change his name. She told Goffredi, frequently, the reason 
why she had done so in his case, and to what dangers he 
would be exposed should he be known: lessons wlnah the child, 
wife was sensible enough, carefully observed. 

They continued in the house of Guasparrin’o many years, 
poorly clad, and worse shod, employed the most servile 
offices, all which they bore with great patience : but Giannotto, 
beii§ now in his sixteeenth year, and having a spiritgpuch 
beyonfl* the condition of # a servant, was disgusted with the 
meanness of his station, left Gsuasparrino, went on board the 
ships which were bound for Alexandria, «and voyaged to divers 
parts , # but without bring Able in any way to advance himself. 
At last, about three or fdur years after his departure from 
•Guasparrino, beiftg grown tall and qpmely in person, he 
ascertained that his father, whom he had supposed to be dead, 
was yet alive, but kept in prison by King Charles. Despair- 
ing now altogether of his fortunes, he wandered up and down 
£is a vagabond, till he came to Lunigiana, where by chance he 
became servant to Conrado de* M&lsspini, and was much 
diked. He seldom saw* his mother, she being commoner 
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with Conrado’s wife, nor did he know her any more than 6he 
recognised him ; so much had time altered both* since they 
last saw one another. 

While he was living .thus in the service of Conrado, it 
happened .that a daughter of his, whose name was Spina, being 
the widow of one Nicholas de Grignano, returned home to her 
father’s, and being a very pretty agreeable young lady, and 
not much more than sixteen years of age, she soon cast her 
eyes on Giannotto, and t he on her, in such wise that they 
became intensely enamoured of each other. Their mutual 
desires were not long without being carried into effect, and 
their intercourse continued- for many months before it was 
discovered. The consequence was that, growing too confident, 
they were now not so cautious as they ought to have been in 
such an affair. One day, as they were walking through a 
pleasant grove, they left the rest of their Company behind, 
and turned aside amongst the trees, where, supposing that the 
others were far enough off, they made choice of a fine bed of 
flowers for their amorous amusement. Dallying there too 
long, though the time sceiped short to them, they were sur- 
prised first by the mother, *^nd affcerwagds by Conrado himself, 
who, being incensed beyond measure, ordered three of his 
servants to seize and carry them bound to a certain castle of 
his, resolving, in his extreme rage and passion, to put them 
both to a*»sfiameful death. The mother, though she was 
npich troubled, and thought her daughter worthy of 4he 
severest chastisement for the crime she had committed, yet, 
perceiving what hgv husband’s intention was, she could not 
bear that he should proceed to such extremities, and begged 
that.be would not, in his old age, be so far hurried awaf with 
passion, as to murder his own •daughter, and stain Bis hands 
with the blood of a servant ; but rather shqjv his resentment 
in a different manner,* b^ committing them to close imprison- 
ment, there to pine and lament the folly they had committed. 
By these and other persuasions tie good lady prevented his * 
putting them to death ; and he now gave orders to have them 
sent to separate prisons, where they should be well watched, 
and kept with little food and great severity, till he should 
farttarafesolve what to do with them. What their life now 
Was Wcaptivity and continual tears, with more lasting than 
washed ml for them, any one may easily imagine. 

;ld^annotto mA La Spina repxaamag in tins comfortless eon- 
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dition, and a whole year having passed without Conrado 
taking any farther notice of them, it happened that Peter, 
king of Arragon, by means of Gian di Procida, caused the 
island of Sicily to revolt, and.gained.it from King Charles. On 
this account Conrado, who was of* the Ghibelline faction, 
made great rejoicings, which Giannotto being informed of by 
sbme of his keepers, heaved a deep sigh, anasaid: “ Alas ! for 
these fourteen years have I been wandering through the world, 
waiting only for this event : and .now the thing is come to 
pass, that I may he destitute of all hope, I am*in prison, from 
which I never expect to depart with life!” — “And what,” 
said the keeper, “ hast thou to de witlAhe affairs of princes ? 
Or what business hast thou with Sicily ?” “ My heart is fit 

to burst,” he replied, “when I call to mind the rank my 
father held there ; for though I was hut an infant when I fled 
thence, I can very well remember his being governor under 
Kmg Manfredi.” — “And who was thy father, then?” con- 
tinued the keeper. “ My father,” replied he, “ I may now 
safely make known, since I am already fallen into the danger 
I apprehended froga such a discoyery. His name was, and is 
still, if he be living, Arrighetto # Capece ; and I am not 
Giannotto, but Goffredi ; and 1 make no doubt, it* I was at 
liberty, but by returning to Sicily I might obtain great pro- 
motion.” • 

The honest man, without asking any mose questions, 
reported all this, as soon ns he had an opportunity, to Con- 
rado, who, seeming to the keeper not to take the least notice 
of it, went directly to Madam dteritola, jmd inquired of her 
whether she ever had a son by Arrighetto, who was called 
Gohredi. The lady replied, in tears, that if her elcjggt son 
wasUVing, he was so caffed* and was now twenty-two years of 
age. Conrado Rearing this, immediately concluded it must he 
the same person; and if this^ should prove so, a method oc- 
curred to him by which he "might at the same time show 
mercy, and take away His daughter's disgrace and that of 
his family, by making her Goffredi’ g wife. 

* He consequently caSed Giancnoto secretly before him, and 
examined him particularly* with respect to his past life; and 
finding, by many manifest tokens, that he was truly Goffred^ 
the son of Arrighetto Capece, he thus addressed him : 

“ Giannotto, you know how great an injury you have done 
me in the person of my daughter; for, as I always treated you 
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well, you ought to have considered my honour and interest in 
all things as became a servant : many people there are, who, 
had they been used by you in this manner, would have put 
you to an ignominious death, which my pity for you would 
not permit. Wherefore*, seeing, as you inform me, that you 
are honorably descended both by .father and mother, I will 
put an end to your trouble, if you yourself are willing, and, 
releasing you from youi' captivity, restore at once both your 
honour and my own. You know that my daughter La Spina, 
whom, unluckily for you both, I found in dalliance with you, 
is a widow, and of a good fortune : you are no stranger either 
to her temper or family ; cohcerning your own circumstances, 
at present, I shall say not a word. Therefore I am disposed, 
if you are so inclined, that as you have dishonorably made 
her your mistress, you now make her honorably your wife ; 
and, accepting you for my son, I give you leave to ren^in 
with me as long as you both please.” 

Imprisonment had made great alteration in the person of 
Giannotto ; but tbe greatness of mind which he possessed 
from his birth, was not at all impaired, qpy more than the 
affection e he bore towards ‘his mistress : c and though he most 
earnestly desired what Conrado had now so frankly offered, 
and saw himself entirely in his power ; yet could he by no 
means dissemble what his brave* soul prompted him to speak 
on this ocoftsion, and therefore he replied in this manner: 
“ Sir, neither a desire of power, a c thirst of wealth, nor any 
other motive, could ever induce me to plot like a traitor 
against your life or* estate. C I have ^oved your daughter, do 
still, and always shall love her, because I hold her worthy of 
it , agd. if I have committed a crime, it is a crime inseparable 
from youth. Would people but 6 once* call to mind that they 
'have been young themselves, and compare our offences with 
their own, those offences Would t appear less grievous. I have 
alw&ysjyished for what you now o|fer, ana should have re- 
A uestdot long since, could I have thought it would have been 
gra&l m me ; it is now the more pleasing, as it \vas less 
cxpjjSfed : but if you intend nothing of what you say, feed me 
no longer with expectation, but rather send me back to my 
prison, where, use me as Jrou please, I shall always love and 
honour you for her sake.” 

Conrado *was astonished at hearing this’, and esteeming him 
to be of a generous disposition, and fervent in his affection 
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towards the lady, he valued him the more; wherefore he 
raised him up, and embraced him, and without more delay 
sent for his daughter, whose . • confinement had made her pale 
and meagre, and quite a different persdn*from what she used to 
be, and, by mutual consent, the espousals w$re solemnised on 
the spot. After a few days, without any body knowing what 
had been done, he at once furnished them with everything 
that was proper, and now thinking it a fit time to please the 
two mothers, he called his own wife and thb Goatherdess 
together, and to the latter he said, “ JVhat would you say 
now, if I should show you your ddest son married to one of 
my daughters ?” She replied, “ I can only say this, that I 
shall think myself more obliged to you, if possible, than I am 
at present, as you will restore to me what is dearer than my 
own hfe : and by doing it in that manner, you will in some 
measure recall an my lost hopes and with these words she 
began to weep. To his wife he then said, “ And what will 
you think if I show you such a son-in-law ?” — “ Whether he 
be a gentleman or ^peasant,” answered she, “ if you hke it I 
shall be pleased.” — “Well,” repjiecf Conrado, “I hope in a 
few days to make you two happy women.” 

Wfyen the young couple had in a measure recovered their 
former looks, and had furnished themselves #rith suitable 
apparel, he one day asked Goffredi, if it wouM not add 
greatly to his joy could he %ave a sight of his mother ? “*I 

cannot believe,” replied he, “that her misfortunes have suf- 
fered her to live so long ; but if it should be*eo, nothing could 
be more desirable ; for, by her assistance, I might reasonably 
expeSb to recover my estate in Sicily.” Conrado then sciWor 
both the ladies, who expressed the utmost satisfaction at 
beholding the bride, wondering* nevertheless what inspiration 
had guided -Conrado to this extr^ordinary*courtesy in marrying 
her to/Giannotto ; whilst *Beritola, considering what she had 
heard from Conrado* began to observe 4um Very attentively, 
and moved by a hidden virtue, which had roused in her some 
remembrance of her son's features in his infancy, without wait- 
ing for any other proofs, she* threw her arms about his neck, 
whilst excess of maternal joy and pity* denied her the power or. 
utterance; but, as if they had locked up all her senses, she 
swooned away in his arms. He, remembering to have'seen her 
often in the castle without knowing her, was all amazement) 
now, by mere instinct of nature, immediately called her to 
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mind, and, blaming himself for his long insensibility, embraced 
her in a most tender and affectionate manner. Beritola had 


no sooner recovered her senses, by the help of Conrado’ s wife 
and daughter, who administered cold water and other neces- 
sary helps for such purpose, but she again began to embrace 
her son, using many kind and tender expressions full of ma- 
ternal affection; he likewise expressing the same dutiful 
reverence to her. These affectionate greetings *were repeated 
over and oyer, to the great joy of the beholders, whilst they 
recounted for each other their several misfortunes ; and Con- 
rado, having signified to hit, friends, who heard it with great 
joy, the new alliance made by him, and appointed a magnificent 
entertainment, suitable to the occasion, Goffredi addressed 
him in the following manner : 

“ Sir, you have made me a happy man on many accounts, 
and treated my mother always with the utmost respect; 
wherefore, that nothing may be left undone which is in your 
power to do, I humbly beg you would oblige my mother and 
myself, and grace our entertainment with the presence of my 
brother^ who now lives as* j servant in £he house of Signor 
Guasparrino d’Oria, who, as I told you before, took us as 
a privateer ; and at the same time, that you would also send 
a proper person to Sicily, to learn the state of the country* 
and to inform himself concerning my father, whether he 
bp alive or dead. If he be alive, -then to know fully in what 
state or condition he is, and to come afterwards to us, and 


give us an accory^.” • t 

The proposal made by Goffredi was so pleasing to Conrado, 
tba&jvitbout more delay he sent two discreet persons, (file to 
Genoa, and the other to Simly : # he who went to r Gcnoa, 
laving met with Guasparrino, entreated him, on the part of 
Conrado, to send hom8 Scacciato, or the Expelled, and his 
mtrse ; relating everything Chat Conrado had done* with 
regard to Goffredi ana his mother^ which, when Guasparrino 
had heard, he was ^greatly surprised, and replied : “ True 
it i^ihat I am ready to oblige Signor Conrado to the utmost 
of my^power ; I have had such a # boy as you speak of, afihd his 
about fourteen ’years, whom I shall willingly send 
*■“ *“i ; but tell him from me not to be too hasty in giving 
, tiwtfhat Giannotto shall say (who calls himself Goffredi), 
se he is a more wicked boy than he may imagine’’ 
JHaving said ‘this, and made the messenger welcome, he lent* 
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privately for the nurse^and Questioned her. about the thing; 
who, having heard of the rebellion in ’ Sicily, and under- 
standing that Arrighetto was yet living, now laid all fear 
aside, and told him everything .as it# had happened, and 
the reason for her acting in the * manner sja©- had done. 
Gfiasparrino, finding the. accounts, which the nurse and 
messenger gave to be entirely the same, began now to give 
credit to it ; and inquiring more narrowly into all the cir- 
cumstances, for h% was a very cautious person, and finding 
them to fall exactly right, he grew ashamed of. himself for 
his vile treatment of his captive, and^to make him amends, 
since he' knew of what consequence his father had been, and 
now was, he gave .him his daughter in marriage, a beautiful 
young lady of about eleven years of age, and with her a very 
large fortune. The time of feasting being over, he went on 
board a galley, well armed, taking with him his son and 
daughter, with the messenger and nurse, and arrived at 
Lerici, where he was received by Conrado, and conducted 
thence, with all his attendants, to a castle of his, which was 
at no great distance, where a most noble banquet was pre- 
pared for them. t • * • 

Now, as to the joy of the mother in meeting again with 
her son ; of the two brethren in seeing one another ; and of 
all three, in beholding their faithful nurse; as well as the satis- 
faction which was manifested by all towards 4*uasparrino 
and his daughter, and by •them again to the .whole company, 
and by the whole company to Conrado, his wife, children, and 
friends : this was beyonS. expression, and therefore I refer it to 
your more able imagination. And, that it might be rendered 
still more complete, it pleased God, a most liberal giv&Mrhen 
he makes a beginning, to adfl the good news of the life and 
prosperity of Arrighetto Capece: for even as they were 
feasting, and the concourse ^reat, north of lords and ladies, 
it chanced that the first course was scarcely sell upon the 
table, before the messenger arrived who had been despatched 
to Sicily, and brought an account, Amongst other things, 
concerning Arrighetto, that, being 'closely confined by King 
Chatles, when the insurrection first began in the country, the 
people ran to the prison, and havjhg slain the guards, they 
set him at Mberty, and appointed him their leader, he being 
Charles’s principal enemy,; and finder his codduct thejr 
.afterward* routed and slew many of the French,, on Which 
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account lie became a great faVorrte with Kang Peter, who 
had reinstated Kim in all his former possessions. The mes- 
senger further announced that he was received with the 
utmost joy by hing, for the most welcome news, concerning- 
his wife and son, oP whom he had not received the least 
intelligence since he had been a .prisoner: and that he had 
sent a yacht to bring them back, whicl# was now at 
hand, with a great number of gentry on board to bear them 
company. . * 

This was most welcome news ; and Conrado immediately 
rose, with some of his friends, and went to meet the gentle- 
men and ladies, who were sent to Beritola and Goffiredi, and 
after giving them a most hearty welcome, he introduced them 
to the banquet, which was not half over ; there they were 
beheld by the lady and by Goffredi with such joy, that the like 
was scarcely ever known : and before they would sit down, 
they paid their compliments on the part of Arrighetto in the 
best manner they were able, both to Conrado and his 
lady, for the honour conferred on hie wife and son, as well a& 
upon himself, with the offer, of anything th^t lay in his power 
which they might please to command. ( Tuming also to Guas- 
panino, whose kindness came unlooked for, they assured him, 
that as soon as Arrighetto knew what he had done for the Ex- 
pelled, similar acknowledgments would be made to him. After 
which they^afe cheerfully down with the new-married people. 
N<?r was it that day only that Conrado feasted his son-in-law 
with all his relations and friends, but he continued to do so 
for some time, till at length they 0 desired to depart; and 
taking leave in a most affectionate manner of Conrado and his 
lady~**nd of Guasparrino, they went on shipboard together, 
namely, Beritola and the two ntfwtymsrried couples, witn their 
attendants; and the wind proving fair, they soon got to 
Sicily, where they were receive^ by Arrighetto with incredible 
joy; and* it is reported that they lived for a long period 
together in the utmost felicity, with thankful hearts to 
Heaven for the mercies received by them. 
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nothil rn.. 

The Sultan of Babylon fiends on$ of his daughters to be married to the 
King of Alg&tre, but, by divers accidents in the space of four years, 
she falls into the hands of nine different men in different places. At 
length being restored to her father, she goes to the King of Algarve^ 
as a maid, and becomes bta wife, as at first intended v 

Had the novel related by Emilia been but a little longer, 
she would have seen all her audience moved to tears of 
compassion for the misfortunes that had befallen Beritola; 
but it being now ended, the queen ordered Pamfilo to 
follow; and he, in obedience to her commands, proceeded' 
thus : — It is no easy matter for us, most gracious ladies, to 
know what is good for us. How many, supposing if they 
were rich that they should then live securely and at ease, not 
only offer up their prayefs to God, hut studiously incur all 
kinds of danger tew become so; which, when effected, has 
been the occasion of their losing djheir lives by the covetous 
hands of those, who, before they had attained to riches, were 
their entire friends. How many from a low estate have 
made their way to a throne, amidst a thousand ^dangers, and 
through the blood of their brethren and friends, ejecting to 
find supreme felicity there, and have endured the infinite cares 
and anxieties incident to that station, but to find to their 
cost, at last, that poison i! often fiiingled m*the golden cup3 
of princes. Many there are who covet some noddy ad- 
vantage as strength, beauty^ &e., with which they "tfffo 
are endowed are taught, «thafc ‘death, or a most calamitous- 
life, is often occasioned thereby. But* not to speak in detail 
of all pur frail desires, I dare affirm, that there is not one of 
them which we can fix upon with any certainty df being 
happy in that choice! The safest way then is, to leave* all to 
the good providence of God, who best lAows our wants, and 
is most able to supply them., Men offend in coveting many 
things; but you ladies sin chiefly iij one point, namely, in 
the desire of beauty ; insomuch, tnat not being satisfied with ^ 
that share of it given you bv nature, you call in the 
assistance of art, to improve it. It is upon this account shat 
I shall relate what happened to a beautiful Saracen lady, who. 
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in the space of. four years was, for her beauty, married nine 
several times. ft 

It is now a long time since there lived a sultan of Babyldn, 
called Betoninedab, who was highly fortunate in all his affairs. 
Amongst # other children, both male and female, he had a 
daughter named Alatid, who, in«the opinion of all that saw 
her, was the fairest lady in the whole world. Ndw forasmuch as 
the King of Algarve had afforded him great assistance in a 
‘defeat he had inflicted oir a most numerous army of Arabians 
that had assailed him, and had afterwards demanded Alatiel in 
marriage, he consented as a most special favoiy: and pro- 
viding a ship, well equipped 1 for the purpose, with all necessary 
provisions, and sending an honorable train both of lords and 
ladies to bear her company, he commended her to the 
protection of Heaven, and sent her to his ally. The sailors, 
as soon as a fit opportunity offered, hoisted their sails, and 
leaving the port of Alexandria, sailed prosperously many 
days ; when, having passed the island of Sardinia, and now 
seeming to he near the end of their voyage, on a sudden 
contrary winds arose, whi^h were ’so boisterous, and bore so 
hard upon the ship, that tfcry often gare themselves over for 
lost. Nevertheless, for two days together, they bravely tried 
all the means they could devise to weather it out ; but all to 
no purpose,* for every blast ’was worse than the former. 
Unable by any mode of reckoning to calculate where they 
were, or to see to any distance, ofi account of the clouds and 
darkness, the ship sprang a leak by night, not far from 
Majorca. Perching no hopes of escaping, and every one 
caring for himself only, they lowered a small boat intp the 
choosing rather to trust their lives to it thai^+o the 
sinking ship. All the men that«wes?e in the ship crowded into 
the boat one after another ; although those who were first 
down made strong “resistance with their drawn weapons 
against other followers: and tjie consequence was, that 
thinking to avoid death by this means, they ran directly into 
it; for the boat, not being able to bear them all, sank at once 
to the bottom, and all onboard of it perished. 

Tffi-ship being driven furiously by the winds, though it 
wjjj Mang and half full of water, wag at last stranded near 
of Majorca, no other person remaining on board 
J|pF the^lady ana her women, all lying as it were lifeless, 
Brough the terror occasioned by the tempest. The ship struck 
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with such violence, that it was fixed in the sand about a 
store's throw , from the shore; where it continued all that 
night, the winds npt being abje to n\ove it. When day-light 
appeared, and the storm was somewhat abated, the lady\ 
almost dead, lifted up her head, and began, weak *as ' she was, 
to call first onetand then another of her servants ; but all to 
no purpose, for those she called for were far out- of hearing. 
Receiving no answer, and seeing po one, she was greatjy. 
astonished ; and raising herself up as well as she could, she 
beheld the ladies that were of her company, and some other of 
her women, lying all about her ;• and drying first to rouse 
one, and then another of them, she scarcely found any 
that had the least understanding left , so much had sickness 
and fear together affected them This added greatly to her 
consternation; nevertheless, constrained by necessity, seeing 
that she was alone, she knew not where, she shook those 
that were living till she made them get up ; and perceiving 
that they were utterly ignorant of what had become of aU 
the men, and seeing the ship driven upon the sands, 
and full of water* she began with them to lament most 
grievously. 

It was noon-day before they could descry any person 
on shore, or elsewhere, to afford them the least assistance. 
At length, about that time, a gentleman, whefie jiame was 
Pericon da Visalgo, passing that way, with many of his 
servants, on horseback, upon seeing the ship,* guessed what 
had happened, and immediately sent one ofjhem on board, to 
see what was remaining ih her. The servant got into the 
shijfwith some difficulty, and found the lady with the hffije 
comfJShy that was leftj, Jbpr* who had all hidden {hem- 
selves, through fear, under the deck. As soon as they saw 
him, they begged piteously for metfcy* but finding that fie 
did hot understand theij language, nor they his, they 
endeavoured,* by signs, * td inform hup of 4;heir misfortune. 
The servant carried the best account h^ could of what* he had 
seen to his master, who ordered |he ladies, and everything 
that was in the ship of any value, to be brought on shore, 
and conveyed her one of his castle?, where he endeavoured 
to qomfort them under /their misfortunes by the most 
l^netous entertainment, Prom the rich dress of the 
he inferred that she was softie ^person of great consequence, 
ip which opinmp he ufes confirmed bjrthe great fespefes pt** 
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to her by all the women : and although she was pale and in 
disorder, through the great fatigue she had sustained, yet 
was he much taken with her bjeauty, and he resolved, if she 
had n6 husband, to <uiake her his wife ; or, if he could not 
have her as 9uoh, still not to lose her entirely. Pericon was a 
man of stem looks, an'd robust person; and shaving treated 
the lady well for some time, by which means she had recovered 
J^gr beauty, he Was grayed that they could not understand 
each other, and that he was unable to learn who she was ; 
yet, being passionately in love, he used every engaging art 
he could devise to filing her to a compliance, but all to no 
purpose; she refused aS familiarities with him, which but 
inflamed hifn the more. This the lady perceived, and finding, 
after some stay there, by the customs of the place, that 
she was among Christians, and in a land where, to make her 
rank known, even if she knew how, would be bf no great 
service to her ; supposing also, .that, at last, Pericon would 
gain his will, if not by fair means, yet by force, she resolved, 
with a true greatness of spirit, to vanquish her evil fortune, 
and she enjoined her womeii^ of whom she*had but three now 
alive, neVer to disclose her quality, unless there should be hopes 
of regaining their liberty. She exhorted them to maintain their 
chastity, and declared her own fired resolution never to yield her 
jpeirson to a<py*one besides her husband ; for which they all com- 
mended her, promising to preserve their honour as much as 
lay in their power. 

Every day did Pericon’s passion increase so much the more 
as the thing desired was near, and yet unattainable : wherefore, 
perceiving that entreaty was to no purpose, he resolved to try 
what art and contrivance could 4 j, reserving force to thS" last. 
Having once observed that wine was pleasing to Alatiel, as a 
beVerage she bad not. been accustomed to, it being forbidden 
by her country’s law, he detern&inqji to surprise her by Aeans 
of this minister of Venus. Affecting Aqw to have given over 
his amorous pursuit, wmch she had used her best endeavours 
to withstand, he provided one night an elegant entertainment, 

» was. present, when he gave it in charge to the 
vaitea upon »her, to serve her with several wines 
her, which he accordingly Aid. Alatiel, suspecting 
hery, and pleased with the rich flavbdr of the wine, , 
hah was consistent with modesty, ahd, forgetting 
rubles, 'became gay and men$r ; sol^ ^ ‘ ' 
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women dance after the custom of Majorca, .she also began to 
dance after the manner of the Alexandrians; which, when 
Pericon observed, he supposed himself in a fair way of success, 
and plying her still with motfe wine,' continued this revelling 
far into the night. At length, when tne guests departed, he 
went with the lady into her chamber, and she*being despoiled 
of modesty for tne time, by the fumes o£wine, undressed before 
him, as if he had been one of her women, and got into bed. . 
He instantly followed, caught her in his arms, and took his fill 
of pleasure, without encountering any resistance on* her part. 
Alatiel, who till then had never h^d a notion of that sort of 
pastime, liked it so well that she repented of not having yielded 
so(Sner to Pericon’s solicitations ; and thenceforth, so for was 
she from waiting to be pressed, that she often invited him to 
the sport, not by words, indeed, since she could not speak 
his language, but by acts which were quite as much to the 
purpose. 

At length fortune, not content with having brought it to 
pass that she who was to liave been the wife of a king, should 
become the mistress of a nobleman, prepared for her a more 
barbarous and cruel alliance. PericcJh had a brother, tweifby-five 
years of age, of a most commanding person, called Marato ; 
who, having seen her, flattere^ himself, from her behaviour 
towards him, that he was not displeasing to her. • Supposing, ^ 
also, that nothing obstructed his happiness, except tlie watch 
which his brother kept over her, he conceived a most atrocious 
design, nor was it long before he carried it into effect. There 
chanced to be a ship in the haven at thattflne, laden with 
merchandise, bound for Chiarenza in Romania. Two youn^ 

, Genoese were the masters, and as they only waited for the firSf 
fair wind to go out, Maratcf mMe a contract with them, to re- 
ceive him with the*lady the following sight. When the time 
came, having ordered how the thing should be managed, he 
went openly to the house, nebody having the Ipast mistrust of 
him, and took with hiift some trusty friends, whom he had 
secured for that service, and whom he concAled about the place. 
Then, in the middle of the night, he opened the door to them, 
and they murdered Pericon as he was. asleep in bed with the 
lady, and threatened to kill her too, if she made the least noise* r 
Then, carrying off everything 'of value they could lay hand* on^ 
they hastened without discovery to the harbour, where M&r&to , 
ana the lady in#pntly went on board| whilst his companions * 
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returned about their business. The wind was fair, and the 
ship went to sea at once. The lady seemed for awhile sunk in 
hopeless grief under this second blow of misfortune ; but her 
ravisher had a talisman f endowed with great consoling virtues, 
and he employed it %<$ well that by and bye she began to have 
the same affection for him as* she had entertained for his 
brother. f 

And now all seemed to go smoothly, when fortune, as if not 
content with what she had already suffered, visited her with 
new sorrows. Her beauty and loveliness were such, as to 
enamour the two masters of the ship, who neglected all other 
business to serve and please her ; taking care, all the while, 
that Marato should have no cause to suspect it. Being apprized 
of each other’s love, they had a consultation together about it, 
and agreed to have her in common between them, as if love, 
like merchandise, admitted of partnership. But observing that 
she was narrowly watched by Marato, and their design thereby 
frustrated, they took the opportunity one day, as he was looking 
over the stem, while the ship was r under full sail, to go behind 
and throw him overboard; and the ship had sailed on a full 
mile before he was missed* As soon r*s the lady heard that he 
was lost beyond recovery, she was plunged into fresh sorrow, 
lamenting her lost husband as much on her own account as his. 
The two levers did all they could to console her, using many 
kind ariu tender expressions, which she did not understand ; 
•and after some little time, imagining that she was sufficiently 
comforted, they fell into a dispute together which should be 
the first to enjoy her. E&ch obstinately insisting on his own 
claim, high words arose, presently their knives were opt, and 
^Jfciore the ship’s crew could part them, one lay dead* and the c 
other desperately wounded. ’Phis' occasioned fresh uneasiness* 
to the lady, who now^aw herself left alone, without any one 
to advise and help her : she jvas fearful, also, of the resentment 
of the two masters’ relations and friends ; but the entreaties of 
the wounded survivor, and their speedy arrival at Chiarenza, 
saved her from the ‘danger of death. 

She went on shore with ftie wounded man, and they cpn- 
tmuedvtogether at an inn ; whilst the fame of her beauty was 
spteo& w over, the city, till it reached the ears of the Prince 
of Morea, who was then by chance at Chiarenza. He was im- 
jwt fi^ght of her ; and after he had seen her, he waa 
m charmed, that he could think of qpthiag else. Being told 
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in what manner she came thither, he began to -contrive means 
how to obtain her ; which, when the man’s relations understood, 
they immediately sent her to him, to his great joy, and hers too, 
for she now thought herself freed frond all danger. The prince, 
perceiving her rare accomplishments, Joined to a matchless 
person, though he could have no information •concerning her, 
yet concluded that she must be nobly descended ; and such was 
his fondness for her, that he treated her not as a mistress but 
a wife. She now recollecting what She had already suffered, 
and being pretty well satisfied with her present situation, began 
to be easy and cheerful, whilst her # charm* increased to that 
degree, that she was the chief subject of discourse throughout 
Romania. 

Hereupon the Duke of Athens, a young and gay person, a 
relation also to the prince, had a mind to see her ; he came, 
therefore, one day to Chiarenza with a noble retinue, under 
pretence of visiting his kinsman, as he had often done before, 
and was handsomely entertained. Some days after his t arrival, 
contriving to turn the conversation to the subject of the lady’s 
great beauty, the duke asked whether.it was such as fame had 
reported. “Far greater,” replied* the prince, “but let your 
oun eyes convince you, and not my bare assertion.” The duke 
soliciting the prince very earnestly to gratify his curiosity, they 
went into Alatiel’s apartment together, when *he received 
them with great affability and cheerfulness, being apprized of * 
their coming. Though they could not have the pleasure of 
conversing together, as she, understood little or nothing of their 
language, yet they gazed upon her, the duke more especially, 
a^& 4 >rodigy of nature, scarcely believing her to be a njortal 
create ; and, without perceiving how much amorous poisuft 
he imbibed through his ^ey 6b, and thinking only to gratify 
himself with the Sight of her, he soon became over head ana 
ears injove. • 

After they had parted from her, and he had time to reflect, 
he began to think the'prinoe the happiest person in the universe, 
in being possessed of such a beauty; and? after much musing 
upon it, having mare regard $o1iis lust than to his honour, he 
resolved at all hazards to deprive him of that bliss, and 
secure it for himself. Having a heart to put what he had re- 
solved in speedy execution, he set aft reason and justice asid$, 
and bent aft th»|#wers of bm mind to devise a. fit Btratagesaa 
for his purpose, a 
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One day, therefore, according to a most wicked agreement, 
which he had made with the prince’s valet de chambre, one 
Ciuriaci, he gave secret orders to have his hbrses and things 
.got ready for a sudden departure ; and that night, himself and 
a friend, 'both armed/ were stealthily admitted by the servant 
into the princess chamber. There they found the lady fast 
asleep, and the prince standing naked at a wiifdow that looked 
towards the sea, to take the cool air, the weather being very 
hot. Having previously instructed his friend what he would 
have done, tne duke went softly up to the window, stabbed 
his kinsman with <a dagger through the small of his back, 
and threw him out. Now the palace was seated upon the sea- 
shore, and very lofty ; and the window at which the prince 
had stood, was directly over a spot little frequented, and covered 
by the ruins of some houses which the waves had beaten 
down ; there was, therefore, no great likelihood, as the duke 
had foreseen, of the body being soon discovered. When that 
part of the work was over, the duke’s companion took a cord, 
which he carried with him for that purpose, and making 
believe as if he was goiug ; to caress Ciuripci, he threw it about 
his neek, drew it so tight < as to prevent his crying out, and 
the duke coming to his assistance, they soon dispatched the 
fellow, and threw him down after the prince. This being 
done, and plainly perceiving that they were not heard or seen 
by the Rtdy, or any one else, the duke took a light in his 
hand, and going softly to the bed, where she lay in a sound 
sleep, he gently uncovered her from head to foot, and stood 
beholding her for some tinie with the utmost admiration. If 
she had appeared so charming before in her clothes, whqt,W as 
BlRrnow in her naked loveliness? Fired with stil^ hotter 
desire, reckless of the guilty deed he had just committed, he ' 
crept into bed to her, with his hands yet seeking with blood, 
sbe taking him all the while for the prinoe. — After ( he had 
been with her for some time, he ^ordered his people to cany 
her offpn such a manner, that she could fcaake no outcry ; and 
going out at the samfc back door at which he had entered, he set 
her on horseback, and bore her ,away towards Athens. But, 
as ilpfras married, he did not choose to bring her thither, but 

bey at one of his country seats on the sea shore, a little 
out of town. There the unhappy princess was secretly 
Iptained’a prisoner, but with strict orders to her attendants to 
^gratify her vtishSs in every other respect. 
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The prince’s servants waited that morning till nine o’clock, 
expecting his rising ; but hearing nothing of him, they opened 
the chamber doors, which were not locked, and finding nobody 
within, they concluded that he and *the lady were gone pri- 
vately to some other place to divert themselves fon a few days, 
and therefore they thought no more about the matter. The 
next day it happened, by great chance, that a fool going amongst 
those ruinous houses where the dead bodies were lying, took 
hold of the cord that was about Chiliad’ s neck, and dragged 
him along after him. The body was recognised -by many 
astonished beholders, who, by fair words amd much persuasion, 
prevailed upon the fool to show them where he had found it : 
and there, to the great grief of the whole city, they saw the 
prince’s body also, which they caused to be interred with all 
due pomp and reverence. Inquiring afterwards who could 
have committed so horrid a deed, and perceiving that the 
Duke of Athens was not to be found, but was gone privately 
away, they judged that he had done it, and taken the lady 
away with him. Immediately they elected the prince’s 
brother to be their# sovereign, incjtyig him to revenge the 
atrocious murder, and promising t® assist him to the utmost 
of their power. The new sovereign, having ascertained be- 
yond doubt the truth of these surmises, collected together all 
his relations, friends, and vassals, and mustering a powerful 
army, marched against the duke, who had no soonef heard of 
these preparations than he too levied a great army. Many 
princes and lords also came to his aid; amongst the rest, 
Constantine, son to the Emperof of Constantinople, and 
E«tfuicl, his nephew, attended by a goodly body of troops. 
Tne^jyere gladly received by the duke, and still more so uf 
the duchess, who was daughter to the emperor. 

Things tending «very day more and jnoro to actual war, the 
duches| had her brother and her cousifi one day into her 
chamber, where, with abundance of tears she recounted to 
them the whole histdry and occasion of* the war, and the ill- 
-usage she had received from the duke* on account of this 
woman, whom she believed he kept privately ; and she* con- 
jured thorn very earnestly, for his honour as' well as for her 
own ease and comfort, to give her their best assistance. The 
two young lords knew all this matter before, and therefore* 
without asking many questions, they comforted her as well as 
they could, and after ascertaining where the lady was kept, 
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they took their leave. Hearing much talk of her beauty, 
they became very desirous of seeing her, and entreated the 
duke to afford them that pleasure : and he, never considering 
what had happend to the prince, promised to do so. Next 
day he ordered a majrfificent entertainment to be prepared in 
.a pleasant garden belonging to the palace where the lady was 
kept, and took the two princes and some morfe friends to dine 
with her. Constantine was no sooner seated with her at 
•table than he began to gaze upon her with intense admiration, 
inwardly deefaring that he had never seen any thing like her, 
and that the duke, «r any other person, was excusable, who, to 
possess so rare a beauty, should commit any act of baseness or 
treachery. Gazing still more and more upon her, and evermore 
with growing wonder and delight, it happened to him just as it 
had done to the duke ; for, going away quite enamoured of her, 
he had given over all thoughts of the war, contriving only 
liow to steal her away from the duke, at the same time that 
he concealed his love from every one. 

Whilst he was in this agitation* the prince was advancing 
near the duke’s territoyep, whereupon IJie latter, with Con- 
stantine and the rest, matched out $>f Athens to secure the ' 
frontiers, and to prevent the prince’s passing any further. 
After remaining with the army for some days, Constantine, 
whose hearttfvas still set upon'the lady, and who thought that 
he mights more easily compass his intent now that the duke 
was absent, foigned himself extremely sick, and, with the 
duke’s consent, leaving the command of his troops to 
Emanuel, returned to Athens to his sister. Presently, after 
having led the latter to talk of her husband’s basen^, in 
Imping a mistress, he told her that if she would g^e her 
consent, he would rid lier of that* trouble^ by removing the 
lady out of the way. # The duchess, supposing that this was 

t en out of pure Regard to Jier, and not to the lady, Replied, 
she should be very glad if # it could be done m such a 
tier that the duke should never knbw that she was any 
way accessory ; this* Constantine frilly promised f and she ac*> 
cordingly' agreed that he should do it as he thought most 
advisable. He provided, therefore, a light vessel, with all 
secrecy, and sent it one* evening near to the garden where the 
lady was kept, having first informed some of his people that 
were on board, whafc he would have them do. Taking others 
with him tp the house, he was respectfully received by the 
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servants in waiting there, and # also by the lady herself, who 
walked with him at his request, their servants following them 
into the garden. There, drawing her aside towards a door 
which opened to the sea, as if .he had. business to communicate 
from the duke, on a signal being given* the bark brought 
close to the shore, and she was seized an<J carried to it, 
whilst he, turning back to the people that were with her, said — 
“ Let no one stir or speak a word at the peril of their lives ; 
for my design is not to rob the duke of his lady, but to take 
away the scorn he casts upon my sister.” Nonfc being hardy 
enough to return an answer to this, Constantine went on 
board the vessel, and bade the nfen ply their oars stoutly, 
which they did to such effect that they reached Egina by the 
next morning. There they landed, and he enjoyed himself 
awhile with the lady, who had so much reason to deplore her 
fatal beauty. Thence they went to ChiJs, where, for fear of 
hi« father’s anger, and to prevent her being taken away from 
him, he chose to abide as in a place of security ; and though 
she seemed uneasy for a time, yet she soon recovered, as she 
had done before, an£ the consolations^ afforded her by Constan- 
tine, reconciled her to ljer new lot* 

In the mean time Osbech, king of the Turks, who was con- 
stantly at war with the emperor, came by chance to Smyrna, 
and hearing how Constantine \^as leading a lascivious life at 
Chios, with a mistress he had stolen, and with no*provision 
made for his safety, he went privately one night with some 
armed vessels, and made a descent on the island, surprising 
many people in their beefs before* they knew of his coming 
upon them, and killing all that stood upon their defence ; ana 
affer he had burnt and destroyed the whole country, he pjfc 
the prisoners and the booty wjiich he had taken on board, and 
returned to Smyrna. Upon inspecting bis captives, Osbech, 
who was a young man, saw Ala^el, ana knowing that she was 
Constantine’s mistress, because she was found asleep in his 
bed, he rejoiced greatly, and took her for Ms own wife, and 
they lived together very happily for several months. 

Before this happened, the emperoT had been making a 
treaty with Bassano, King *of Cappadocia, who was to fell 
On Osbech on one side, whilst he attacked him on the other ; 
but they could not come to 4 full agreement) because Bassano 
stipulated for some things which the emperor was imwillmg 
to grant; but now, hearing of what had be&llen hi$ son, 

* ^ 
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and being in the utmost concern, lie immediately closed 
with the King of Cappadocia, ' requesting him to march 
with all expedition against Osbech, whilst he himself was 
preparing to fall upon him from another quarter. When 
Osbech heard of this^ he assembled his army before he should 
be surrounded hy two such mighty princes, and marched 
to meet the King of Cappadocia, leaving his lady behind, 
with a faithful servant of his, at Smyrna; and a battle soon 
ensued, in which Osbech’ s army was entirely routed, and 
himself slain. * 

Bassano advancecLvictorjous to Smyrna, the people making 
their submission to him all the way as he went. But now 
Osbech’ s servant, Antiochus, who had the lady in charge, 
although he was in years, yet, seeing her so beautiful, and 
forgetting the regard which was due to his lord, soon became 
in love with her himself ; and, as he understood her language, 
it was a great comfort to her, because she had been forced to 
live for some years like a deaf and dumb person, for want of 
understanding other people, or being understood by them. 
This gave him great gdyantages, and , whilst his master 
was warring abroad, he spaced no pains to gain her consent, 
in which he succeeded so well, that from amicable intercourse 
they soon advanced to amorous dalliance. On hearing, 
however, thst Osbech was slain, and that Bassano' was 
carrying ' all before him, they did not wait for his coming 
upon them, but fled privately to Rhodes, taking with them 
everthing of value belonging to Osbech. They had not been 
there long before Antiochus was taken extremely ill. There 
happened to be with him a merchant of Cyprus, who a 
£r£at friend of his, and finding himself at the point of death, 
he resolved to bequeath to him has wealth, and the care of his 
dear lady. Calling thqm both to him, therefore, he said : — 
“ I find myself declining apace, which grieves me e mueh, 
because I had never more pleasure in living than at present ; 
yet one thing is a great comfort to me, namely, that I shall 
die in the arms of those two persons whom I love and value 
beyond all the rest of the world, that is to say, in yours, my 
dearest friend, and in that lady*s, whom I have loved, ever 
sinc^f I have known fier, more than my own' life. I am 
unj^sy, indeed, when I consider that I leave . her here a 
.Wronger, and destitute both of help and advice, and should be 
infinitely moij> so if you were not with us, who, I know, will 
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take the same care of her, on my account, as you would of 
myself. Therefore 1 entreat you, in case I should die, to 
take my affairs, and her too, under your protection, and 
to act, with regard to both, as you IhmJc will be most for the 
comfort of my departed soul. — And you, my doarest love, let 
mo beg of y*)u never to 'forget me, that 1 may boast, in 
the next world, that I have been beloved by the fairest lady 
that ever nature formed ; assure me of these two things, and 
1 shall die satisfied.” # * . 

The merchant and lady were both mjjch concerned, and 
promised to fulfil his desires, if ha shouln chance to die ; and 
^oon afterwards he departed this life, when they took care to 
have him decently interred. This being done, and the 
merchant having despatched all his affairs, and wanting to 
return home in a Catalan ship that was there in port, he 
questioned the lady, to know what she intended to do, 
because it became necessary for him to go back to Cyprus. 
She was willing, she said, to go with him, hoping that for the 
love he bore towards his friend he would regard her as his own 
sister. He replied? that he was ifcady to oblige her in every- 
thing ; and, that he ftiight the ifetter defend her from all in- 
juries whatever, till they came to Cyprus, he suggested that 
she should rather call herself bis wife than his sister. Going 
then on board ship, they had a cabin and one littfb bed allotted 
them, agreeably to the account they had given of themselves, 
by which means that thing was brought about, which neither 
of them intended when they came from Rhodes ; for they forgot 
all the line promises they had made to Antiochus, and before 
reached Baffa, where the Cyprian merchant dwelt, thgy 
bogipPi to consider themselves as man and wife. 

Now a certain gentleman happened to arrive at Baffa about 
that time, on hisown private affairs, who^e name was Antigono, 
one advanced in years, and of nfbre understanding than wealth ; 
for by meddling mqch in the affairs of the King of Cyprus, he 
had found fortune very unkind to him. One day, when the 
merchant was gone about his business into Armenia, Antigono 
happened to pass by the house where Alatiel lodged, and seeing 
her at the window, he took more than ordinary notice of her, 
on account of her beauty ; till at length he began to recollect 
that he had seen her somewhere before, but could by no means 
remember where. She, also, who had long been the^ sport of 
fortune, and knew not that the time was now drawing near 
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when her sorroVvs were to have -an end, as soon as she saw 
Antigono, remembered that she had seen him in no mean sta- 
tion in her father’s service at Alexandria. Having now great 
hopes of regaining her- former dignity by his advice ana as- 
sistance, she took the opportunity of the merchant’s absence 
to send for him? On His coming to her, she Modestly asked 
him whether he was net Antigono of Famagosta, as she really 
believed. He answered, that he was, and added, — 44 Madam, 
I am convinced that I know you, but I cannot call to mind 
where it is that I h^vc seen you ; therefore, if it be no offence, 
let me entreat you to tell ifie who you are.” 

The lady, perceiving him to be the same person, wept very 
much, and throwing her arms about his neck, asked him at 
last, as one confounded with surprise, if he had never seen her 
at Alexandria ? Then he immediately knew her to be Alatiel, 
the sultan’s daughter, whom they supposed to have been 
drowned ; and being about to pay homage to her, she would 
not suffer 'liim to do it, but made him sit down. He then, in 
a most humble manner, asked her where she had been, and 
whence she now Came ? because for some years it had been 
believed*, through all Egypt, that she was drowned. She 
replied, 44 1 had much rather it had so happened than to have 
led such a life as I have done ; and I believe my father, if he 
knew it, wpuld wish the same.” With these words the tears 
ran down her cheeks in great abundance. “Madam,” he 
replied, 44 do not afflict yourself before it is necessary to do so ; 
tell me only what has happened to fou ; perhaps it may be of 
such a nature that, by the help of God, we may find a remedy,” 
“Antigono !” replied the fair lady, 44 1 think when I see *you 
that I behold my father : moved, th^efore, with the like^aaty 
and tenderness that I owe to him, I shall rqyeal to you what 
I might have kept secret. There are few persons that I should 
desire to meet with sooner than yourself to advise die; if, 
therefore, when you have heard my whole story, you think 
there is any probability of restoring me to my former dignity, 
I must beg your assistance ; if you think there is none, then 
I conjure you to tell no person Kving that you have either 
seen or heard anything about me.” 

After this preamble, she gave him a full account of what 
had^efaUen her, from the time of her shipwreck to that very 
shedding abundance of tears during the whole relation* 
Antigono manifested sincere concern at what he had heard, 
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and after thinking some little time about it, “Madam,” he said, 
“ since it has never been known, in all your misfortunes, who 
you were, I will restore you to your father, to whom you shall 
be more dear than ever, and; -afterwards you shall be married 
to the King of Algarve.” On her inquiring how .that could bo 
brought about, he let her know in what manner he intended 
to do it ; and to prevent all danger from delay, he returned 
directly to Famagosta, and waiting uf>on the king, thus ad- 
dressed him : — “ My liege, you may, if you please, do great 
honour to yourself, and service to me, who am* impoverished 
on your account, and that, too, without in/jarfring any expense.” 
The king desiring to know by what means, Antigono answered; 
“ A young lady is just come to Baffa, daughter to the sultan, 
who was generally thought to have been drowned, and who, to 
preserve her honour, has undergone great calamities, and is. 
now in poverty, and desirous of returning to her father : if, 
therefore, your majesty will deign to send her home under my 
conduct, it will redound greatly to your honour, and prove 
much to my advantage ,• nor can the sultan ever forget the 
favour.” The kin<£ moved by a trply royal spirit, replied, that 
he was well pleased with the proposal, and immediately had 
Alatiel brought in great state to Famagosta, where she was 
received with all honour and respect, both by himself and the 
queen; and being questioned* by them concerning her mis- 
fortunes, she made such answers as she had been taught before- 


hand by Antigono. 

A few days afterwards ^at her own request, she was sent with 
a great retinue both of lords and ladies, and conducted all they 
vpg by Antigono, to the sultan’s court ; where, with what joy 
thgj^were all received, it is needless here to mention. ‘When* 
they had rested awhile •after their journey, the sultan be- 
came desirous to know how it happened that his daughter 
was i^ow living, and where shejiad been all this time, without 
his being ever able to h^ar a word about her. Thereupon 
Alatiel, who had ail Antigono’ s lectures perfectly by heart, 
gave her father the following narration » 

“ You must know, my dear father, that about twenty days, 
after my departure from you, out ship was split in the night 
by a violent tempest, and driven on the western coasts ; nor 
did I ever learn whAfc befel the men that were in it : I only 


remember this, that when daylight appeared, and I ‘seemed re- 
covered, as it were, from death to life, certain peasants of the 
country spying the wreck, came to plunder it; whilst I was 
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carried first on shore, with two of my women, who were im- 
mediately borne away by some young fellows, and taken dif- 
ferent ways, so that I could never learn what became of either 
of them. I also was seized by tjwo of them, making the bept 
defence I could ; and As they were dragging me towards a wood 
by the hair of my head, .four persons on horseback came riding 
by, when they immediately left me and fled. Tflien the gentle- 
men on horseback, whb appeared to possess some authority, 
came to me, and we spoke to each other, without either knowing 
what the other said. At last, after conferring together, they 
set me upon one cfftheir horses, and carried me to a monastery 
of religious women, according to their laws, where I was kindly 
received, and always treated with honour ; and there I joined 
them in paying great devotion to a certain idol of theirs, called 
San Cresci in Yal Cava,* which is held in the highest esteem 
by the women of that country. After I had been there for 
some time, and learnt a little of their language, they began to 
inquire of me who I was, and whence I came ; and I (fearful 
of telling the truth, lest they should* turn me out as an enemy 
to their religion) made thejn believe that I was daughter to a 
gentleman of Cyprus, who (fending me to bo married to one of 
Crete, we happened to be driven thither by ill weather, and 
shipwrecked. Conforming to their customs in many things, 
for fear of ijie worst, I was asked, at length, by the chief 
among tkvm, whom they call Lady Abbess, whether I desired 
ta return to Cyprus ? I answered, that there was nothing I 
desired more. But she, tender of my honour, would nevei* 
trust me with any persons* that were going to Cyprus, till, 
about two months ago, certain French gentlemen with tjjeir 
k-dies'eame that way, one of whom was related to the abtfesfe ; 
and, understanding that they v^re going to visit the^TToly 
sepulchre at Jerusalem, where he whom they believe to be God 
was buried, after he hail been put to death by the Jews, the 
abbess recommended me to them, jjnd desired that they 0 would 
deliver me to my father at Cyprus. What respect and civilities 
I received both from /the gentlemen and their ladies, would be 
needless to mention. Accordingly we went on ship-board, and 
came in a few days to Baffa, where I arrived a stranger to 
every person, and not knowing what to say to these gentlemen, 
^gfro were to present me to my father ; when behold (by the 
+* ' ' ' 

* This saint is not jn the calendar — perhaps because his rites are per- 
formed in secret. ' His attributes are implied in his name. 
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great providence of God), the first person I met with upjn the 
shore was Antigono. I called to him in our own language 
(that none of them might understand us) and desired him to 
own me as # his daughter. He easily understood my meaning, 
and showing great tokens of joy, entertained them ‘as well as 
his narrow circumstances woVild allow, -and brought me to the 
King of Cyprus, who received and senjj me hither, with such 
marks of respect as I am no way able to relate : if there be 
anything omitted in this relation, ’Antigono, who has often 
heard the whole from me, will report it.” ^ 

Antigono, then turning to the sultaif; said, " My lord, 
according both to her own account, and the information of the 
gentlemen and their wives, she has said nothing but truth. 
One part only she has omitted, as not suiting with her great 
modesty to report, namely, what the gentlememand their ladies 
told me of the most virtuous life that she led amongst those 
religious women, and their great concern at parting, which, if 
I were fully to recount to you, would take me up both this day 
and night too. Let it suffice, then, that I have said enough 
(according to what^ could both hean^nd stfe) to convince you 
that you have the fairest as well a8 the most virtuous daughter 
of any prince in the world.” 

The sultan was overjoyed w;th this relation ; begging, over 
and over, that God would pour down his blessings on all who 
had showed favour to his daughter ; and particularljfthe King 
of Cyprus, who had sent her home so respectfully. Having 
bestowed great gifts upon Antigpno, he gave him leave to 
return to Cyprus ; and sent letters, as also a special ambassador 
king, to thank him on her account. And now, desiring 
tM'what he had formerly proposed should take effect; nameljv 
that she should be married tb the King of Algarve ; he wrote 
to give him a full relation of the whole matter, adding, that 
he should send for her, if he* desired {he match to proceed. 
The king was much pleased with the news, pmd sent in great 
state, and received her as his queen : whilst she, who had passed 
through the hands of eight men, now dame to him as a pure 
virgin, and lived happily with him all the rest of her life : — 
so tnie is the old saying, u Kissed lipa lose no favour, but renew 
themselves like the moon.” 

[This story is taken from the romance of Xenophon Ephesius, and has 
furnished La Fontaine With his tale of 4 La Fiancee duRoi de Garbe.'] 
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The Count tTAngiers, being falsely accused, is banished from France, and 
leaves his two children in different parts of England. Returning 
afterwards pnvately out of Ireland, he finds them settled m great 
repute. Thence he goes as a common servant into the King of 
France’s army, and his innocence being made public at last, he is re- 
stored to lys former dignity. 

The ladies sig&bd very much upon hearing the various 
accidents that had befallen the fair lady; but who can say 
what it was that gave occasion to those sighs ? Perhaps 
there were some ladies present who sighed more because they 
had not been so often married as she, than out of any pity for 
the poor woman. But, be that as it may, after they had 
laughed much at Pamfilo’s conclusion, the queen next called 
upon Eliza, who began in this manner : — We have chosen a 
most spacious field for the subject of this day ; nor is there 
one among us who could not run ten courses in it as well as 
one ; so copious are the g¥eat and wonderful changes of for- 
tune ! And, therefore, amongst such an infinity of things, as 
I am to recount one, let it be $s follows : 

When thfc Roman empire passed from the French to the 
Germans/ an utter enmity and continual war arose between 
the two nations : wherefore the King of France and his son, 
as well for the defence of c their own kingdom, as the annoy- 
ance of their adversaries, raised a great and powerful army, 
consisting of all their kindred and allies, besides the fow^^f 
'^heir own kingdoms, to go against the enemy. But kc&w*. 
they set out upon their expedition 1 ; they chose not to leave 
the state without a t govemor ; and knowing Gaultier, Count 
d’Angiers, to be a wise and worthy person, and one entirely 
devpted to their, interests, and also expert in military affairs, 
although he seemed 4 rather designed for a life of ease and 
inactivity than maftial toils, they made him viceroy during 
their absence, and then set forwards on their expedition* 

Tfce count began to execute his office with all due cane and 
discretion, conferring, on all occasions, with the queen and her 
tWightec-mdaw, and honouring them as his mistresses and 
* superiors, although they were left subject to his guidance and 
authority. Now he had a very graceful person, was about 
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forty years of age, and as good-natured and agreeable a# man 
could be ; nor could the world show a more complete gentle- 
man in all respects than himself. Whilst the king, therefore, 
and his son were employed in* the war, it happened that 
Gaultier’s lady died, leaving him two children, ‘a t'ry and a 
girl; and he b&ng much at the ladies’ court, "consulting with 
them on the affairs of the kingdom, the king’s son’s wife cast 
her eyes upon him, and being struck both by his person and 
his manners, conceived a violent passion for him in secret. 
Considering her own youth, and his widqjs&I state,’ she con- 
cluded that her desires would be ^he more readily gratified, 
and that she had no impediment to apprehend but the shame 
of making the discovery, which she soon overcame. 

Being one day alone, and thinking it a fit opportunity, she 
sent for the count under pretence of business. The count, who 
was far from suspecting her intentions, came immediately to 
her, and sitting down beside her on a couch, by her desire, 
begged to know her commands . He repeated his' question twice 
without receiving any answer ; as last, incited by her passion, 
trembling ,and blushing, her eyes Ariteist with tears, and with 
broken and confused words she thus began : “ My dear lord 
and friend, it cannot have escaped your most acute judgment, 
how great is the frailty of both the sexes, and, for divefe 
reasons, how much more it displays itself in Aie ^dividual 
than another : therefore the very same offence, before an equi- 
table judge, will be differently punished according to the 
different quality of the bffendera. Besides, who will deny 
thjfrt a poor man or woman, who has no other subsistence but 
UTOfc is earned by his or her daily labour, is more blameabl^. 

HSflRWd either be seduced ^nd carried away by love, than a lady 
of wealth and lejsure, who fias nothing to think of but how 
to divert and please herself ? Every bne must allow the dis- 
tinctidh : this will he a sufficient excuse, therefore, for a lady 
who gives way to such a passion, supposing her, at the same 
time, to make choice of a wise and worthy person on whom 
she fixes her affection. These circumstances, thus concurring 
in myself, iiot to mention my youth, and the absence of my 
husband, plead strongly in my uehaM*, and if they have their 
due weight with you, I may expect that you will afford me 
that advice and assistance I now require from your. I must 
confess, that, not being able, on account of my husband’s dis- 
tance from me, t6 res&tmymost earnest desires, living also a 
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life d& ease and* indolence, as you see, I have suffered myself 
to be quite led aside by them ; which, though it would 
redound but little to my credit should it be known, yet, so 
long as it is a secret, between 1 us, there can be no room for 
reproach, aiid let roe tell you, that love has been so gracious 
to me, that far from 'taking away my understanding, it has 
rather enlightened it* by presenting you to me as an object 
worthy of my affection, a person whom 1 esteem as the most 
accomplished nobleman this day in France, and one at present 
without a wife^^as I am without a husband: wherefore I 
entreat you, 'by the tender regard I have for you, that you 
would vouchsafe to show the same towards me, and pity my 
youth, which consumes for your sake, even as ice melts before 
the fire.” 

The tears now poured down her cheeks so fast, that she 
could say no more ; but overcome with emotion, she let her 
head sink upon his bosom. The count being a person of the 
strictest honour, began to reprimand her fond and idle love ; 
and when she would have thrown her arms around his neck, 
he pushed her from lv^i, 1 protesting thrfc he would be cut in 
pieces before he would so wrong his lord and master himself, 
or suffer others to do it. 

At this unexpected reply, the lady forgot all her love, and 
shrieked oih in a most vehement rage, “Villain! shall my 
request be despised by thee in this manner ? As thou would&t 
have me die, * so help me God, I will bring thee to death, or 
force thee to fly thy country.” Arid with these words, tear- 
ing all her hair and clothes, she cried out most violently, 

Help ! help ! the count d’Angiers would force me.” 

The count, fearing that his conscience would not cwe^ 
vail the envy of the court, arid that more credit would be 
given to the princess’s wicked story than to his own inno- 
cence, hastened out of the chamber as fast as, he could* fled to 
his own house, * set his children on horseback without delay, 
and made the best of his way to Calais. 

At the lady’s cries, many persons rushed in, who, seeing her 
in that condition, and hearing, the cause of her outcry, not 
only believed what she told them, but concluded that the 
count’s debonnairc appearance and demeanour at court had 
been assumed expressly to effect his guilty purpose \ they ran, 
therefore, in the utmost fury to his house to seize him, and not 
finding him there, they stripped it of "every thing of value, 
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and pulled it down to the ground. This disagreeable news 
soon reached the ears of the Icing and p'rince in the camp, and 
they, being greatly incensed at it, sentenced the offender and 
all his descendants to perpetual banishment, offering a reward 
to that person who should deliver him up alive or dead ! The 
count, who grieyed to think tfhat by his flight he had seemed 
to confess his guilt, arrived at Calais wit[i his children, without 
making himself known to any person ; thence he went direct 
to England, and arrived in London* in mean apparel, having 
by the way taught his children these two ^things ; first, to 
bear patiently the poverty to which JortunO^nad reduced them 
without any fault of theirs : and secondly, to be exceedingly 
cautious never to reveal whence they came, or whom they 
belonged to, if they had the least regard for his life. His 
son, named Louis, was about nine years of age, and his 
daughter Yiolante seven ; and they both attended more to 
their father’s admonition than could have been expected from 
their yotith, as will appear by the sequel. Thinking it best 
for their greater security fo change their names, he called the 
boy Pierrot, and thewgirl Jeannette, ,an^ then they went about 
the city asking charity like common French beggars. 

Now it happened, that, as they were waiting at a church 
door one morning, a certain great lady, who was wife to one 
of the king’s ‘principal officers of state, cast he# eyes upon 
them, and asked the father where they came from, ifnd were 
those his children ? He replied, that he came -from Picardy, 
and that the misbehaviour* of his eldest son, who had turned 
out veiy badly, had obliged him to quit his countiy with these 
tjgg&ther children. The lady, who was of a compassionate 
was pleased with the looks of the girl, and she said tcP 
him, “ Honest man, if thofl be content to leave thy daughter 
with me, I like l!er countenance so rguch that I would wil- 
lingly take her ; and if she behave well*, I will in due time 
provide her a husband, so that she shall live, comfortably all 
her life.” He was rejoiced at the offer,* and with tears in his 
eyes resigned the child up to the lady, ^commending her to 
her in the most affectionate manner. 

Having thus disposed of his daughter, and well knowing to 
whom, he resolved to stay there no longer, but begging his 
way all across the island, and his son along with, him, at 
length, not without the utmost fatigue, being unused to travel 
on foot, he came into Wales, where dwelt another great lord, 
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an officer also a*fd servant of the king. To his palace, which 
afforded relief to all, they repaired for support. It happened 
just then that the lord’s son and some other young noblemen 
were diverting themselves with running, leaping, and some 
other youthful exercises ; and Pierrot, making one atnong 
them, outdid them all in every tfport. The npbleman, seeing 
this, was mightily pleased with the boy, and inquired whom 
he belonged to P and being told that he was a poor maft’s son, 
who came there to beg alms, the lord asked the father to give 
the boy to him. The count, who desired nothing so much, 
freelv consented, though their parting was a little grievous ; 
and having now provided for both his children, he determined 
to stay no longer in England, but, as soon as he had an 
opportunity, he passed into Ireland, and came to Stanford, 
where he hired himself to a certain knight, who belonged to 
the retinue of an earl in that country, and there he did the 
duty of a common servant for many years. 

In the mean time Yiolante, now called. J eannette, who con- 
tinued with the lady at London, 'increased in beauty, and 
every accomplishment,^ .well as in stature ; insomuch that 
she became the delight both of the lord and lady, as well as 
of every one that knew her. Whilst the lady, who had no 
other notion of her quality than what she had received from 
herself, was ^thinking of marrying her according to her sup- 
posed raffle. God, the just rewarder of merit, seeing that she 
was nobly bom, and punished only for other people’s wicked- 
ness, was pleased to order it otherwise. The lady had an 
only son by her lord, of Vhom they were both exceedingly 
fond, and deservedly so, on account of his excellent disposj|^p 
^tnd cli aracter. He was about six years older than Jearmg^^ 
and beholding her extraordinary beauty and merit, he was so 
much in lo’ve, that he c^red for no other weftnan. Supposing, 
however, that she tfas of low extraction, he was afraid to 


<lema&cf her of his father and mother, and, through fear of 
beings reprimanded for placing his affections so low, he kept 
then^ Smothered in his breast ; for which reason they preyed 
masM* upon him than if he had divulged them, till at length 


hefTell into a grievous fit of sickness. Hereupon several phy- 
sicians were sent for, who had regard to one symptom after 
another, till, not being able to make out what his disorder 
was, they gave him over. This occasioned the utmost afflic- 
tion both to his father and mother, who were continually 
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requesting him to tell them the secret cause of his malady ? 
to which he either made no answer but by gighs, or said that 
he found himself continually wasting. 

Now, one day it happened ,-that a certain young but pro- 
foundly skilful physician was sittihg by hi£ bedside, and feeling 
his pulse, when Jeannette, who attended carefully upon him, 
out of respect to his mother, .chanced to come into the room. 
Upon seeing her, the young gentlemah, without uttering a 
word, or making one sign, conceived more strongly in his 
heart the passion of love, and his pulse began ttf beat higher 
than usual; which the physician perceivk/^ 3 with surprise, 
kept his fingers some time Upon it, to see how long that diffe- 
rence* would last. As she went out of the room again the 
pulse abated ; wherefore, thinking that he had now found out 
iu some measure what the disorder was, the physician pre- 
tended that he wanted to speak to Jeannette, and had her 
called back, he still holding his patient by the hand: she 
relumed instantly ; the pulse beat as before, and subsided at 
her departure. The physician, now fully satisfied, got up, and 
taking the father a$d mother apart, spoke^ to them in this 
manner : — “ The welfare of your not in the power of 

physicians, but it- lies in the hands of Jeannette, whom I find, 
by certain tokens, that he is desperately in love with ; although, 
by what 1 can perceive, slie kfiows nothing of it. You see 
now what you have to do, if you value his life.” *** 

The lord and lady were well enough pleased, to hear there 
was one way to save their .pon’s life, though the fear of being 
obliged to do what they most (headed gave them concern : 
namgly, their marrying her to him ; therefore, after the phy- 
simn w as departed, they went together to their son, ana the*" 
TSB^Taid to him as follows : — I could never have believed, 
my dear, that you would have concealed any of your wants 
from me, especially since your w not feeing gratified in that 
respect has been attended 5 with such evil consequences! for 
you might have been* confident, as you may still, that there is 
nothing which I would not do for you*> ease and welfare, as 
much as for my own. But since you have done so, God has 
been more merciful to you than you would be* to yourself, for 
I now know that it is all occasioned by love, whoever the per- 
son is : and why should you have been ashamed to tel] me ? 
It is natural to one of your age ; and were you a stranger to 
love, I should think you of little worth. Then lay yourself 
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open to me, and cast away all that drooping and melancholy*, 
which has brought this disorder upon you, assuring yourself, 
that there is nothing you can desire of me, wherein I will not 
gratify you to the utmost my ability, for I love you as 
dearly as my own liie.‘ Away t^en, with this bashfulness, and 
tell me plainly if I can be of ‘service regarding this love of 
yours ; and if you find me not in earnest, then believe me to 
be the most -cruel of mothers.” 

The young gentleman changed colour at hearing these 
words ; but 'considering afterwards that none could sooner 
serve him than Bte mother, he spoke to her without the least 
reserve. “Madam,” he said, “nothing has made me keep 
my love a secret so much as what I have observed in many 
people when they grow into years ; they forget that they ever 
were young : but now I find you considerate in that point, I 
shall not only confess your suspicion to be true, but will also 
name the person to you, provided you will, according to pro- 
mise, use your best endeavours in my behalf ; and by that 
means you may save my life.” Thto lady, thinking to serve 
him in a differ^ t manner from what he himself intended, 
bade him speak out, anQ^uhe would endeavour that he should 
have his will. He then replied : — “ Madam, the beauty and 
agreeable behaviour of Jeannette, and her not pitying me, or 
being even C scnsible how much I love her, which I have yet 
revealed fco no person living, have brought me to this condi- 
tion. If, therefore, you make not your word good to me, you 
may depend upon it my life is short.” She, thinking it a 
more proper time to comfort than reprove him, said, with a 
smile, “ And have you then languished so long for tpig ? 
T1 Have a good heart, and when you grow better leave^the 
matter to me.” e • 

The young spark, fi\ll of hopes, began now to show speedy 
symptoms of amendment, to ,the great comfort of bis pother, 
who was contriving how to perform her promise ; and one day, 
calling Jeannette to ‘her, she began, by way of discourse, to 
aBk her if she ever bad a sweetheart ? The girl blushed, an# 
replied, “Madam, it ill becomes a poor young woman like 
myself who is driven from her own house, and subject to 
other isople’s will and pleasure, to think of love.” Her mis- 
tress men rejoined : “ If you have no lover, I will procure one 
fotimffl, that yon may five with some comfort ; for so pretty a 
fpgfvae you tpe should never* be without one.” “ Madam,” 
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said Jeannette, M as you have '/aken me from my father, and 
brought me up like your own phild, !• am ‘bound to do all in 
my power to please you : but jn this particular I think I am 
in the right not to do it. If you mean to give me a husband, 
him I shall respect, but no one else. • For, of. all that my 
ancestors possessed, there is nothing ngw remaining to me but 
their virtue, ind this I intend to keep as long as I live.” 
This was quite contrary to the lady’s intention in the promise 
she had made her son ; however, lik^a most prudent lady, she 
affected to commend her for it, and said, “ Biffc if the king, 
who is young, should have a fan^y for you, would you deny 
him ?” “His majesty might use force,” Jeannette imme- 
diately replied ; “ but he should never have my consent, but 
upon terms of honour ” The lady, seeing what her resolution 
was, said no more ; but resolved to put her to the proof ; say- 
ing to her son, that, when he got well, she would put them 
into a room together, and he might do with her as he pleased ; 
*for it was performing a base office for her to proceed any 
farther in that way for him. This was by no means pleasing 
to the young gentleman, who relapsed immediately upon it : 
wmch the lady perceiving, she laid ip*en her intention to Jean- 
nette, and found her more resolute than ever. Her husband 
bemg made acquainted with the whole matter, it was agreed 
now by them (though much against their inclinations), that he 
should marry her ; they preferring their son’s life, wfflh a wife 
much beneath him, to his death without one. .This was soon 
put in execution, to the % great joy of Jeannette, who gave 
thanks to Heaven for its m$rcy vmichsafed towards her : but 
all Jfche while she would make no other discovery of herself, 
ffiffi that she was daughter to a person in Picardy. *They'- 
afterwards very hapj^ly together. 

Let us now return to Pierrot, whom we left in Wales with 
a great officer belonging to the King of England : he grew 
much ift favour with his lorjl, auft bemg graceful and manly m 
person, and more expert at all military ax»ffigi$es than any one 
in the country, was known every wtere hpthe name of 
Pierrot the Picard; and as Hod had been gracious to his 
sister, so was he no less kind and merciful to him : for the 
plague happened to break out in that country, which swept 
away half the people, and a great part of those who were left 
had fled for refuge ipto other lands; so that the nation 
appeased quite desolate. In this mortality, the lord & d lady, 
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with their eon, brethren, nephkws, and near relations, all died, 
and there was none of the family- left besides an only daughter, 
just of age to marry, and a few servants. As soon as the 
plague was over, she toole him for her husband, on account of 
his extraordinary mefit' and made him lord of all her inherit- 
ance. And it was not long before the Kin g of England, 
hearing of the late ’lord's death, and knowing Pierrot’s worth 
and valour, substituted him in his place, and 'gave him the 
same power and command. Such was the fate of the two 
innocent ohildren of the Count d’Angiers, whom he had left 
destitute. t 

It was now eighteen years since he had fled from Paris. 
He had suffered great hardship during his abode in Ireland, 
and as he was now grown old, he was desirous to know what 
was become of his children. Being quite altered as to his 
person, and finding himself become more robust by exercise 
than he had been in his youth, which he had spent in ease and # 
indolence, he left the service where he had been for so long a 
time, and set forward in a mean dress for England. Arriving 
at the place where he had left Pierrot, l?e found him to be a 
great and mighty lord, anJ in perfect health, which gave him 
the utmost satisfaction; but yet he was resolved not to 
discover himself, till he should know what was become of 
Jeannette. Travelling still on for London, and inquiring cau- 
tiously 'there concerning the lady with whom he had left his 
daughter, he discovered that Jeannette was married to her 
son, which pleased him infinitely, esteeming all his past suffer- 
ings as nothing, since he' 1 had found both his children alive, 
and in prosperity. Desirous now of seeing her, he repaired to 
aT fche house like a poor man, and was taken notice of by James 
Damiens (for that was the nam$ of Jeannette’s husband), '‘Who 
had pity on him, and ordered one of his servants to give him 
relief. Jeannette had several children, the eldest of whom 
was about eight years old, aM veiy beautiful ; and seeing the 
count begin to * eat, ‘they all came about him, and were as 
much pleased with him, as if by some secret instinct they had 
known him to be their grandfather : whilst he, knowing them 
to be his grandchildren, showecL a thousand little fondnesses 
toward# them, which "made them unwilling to leave him, 
when iheir tutor would have called them away. On hear- 
* THiis/Jeannette came out of her chamber, and threatened 
Hup them) if they Would not obey their master; this set 
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the children crying, and they said, they had much rather stay 
with the honest man, who loved them better than their master 
did ; which made the lady an f d count both laugh heartily. 

The count arose, not as- a father, but like a poor man, to 
pay his reverence to his daughter, aS <b a great lady ; feeling 
great pleasure at the signt of her, wMLst she had not tho 
least knowledge of him : so much wa^ h<r altered, having grey 
hairs, a long beard, and a swarthy, meagre countenance, that 
he was nothing like the same ^rson. The lady, now seeing 
how unwilling the children were to go away, ordered their 
master to let them stay a little. #Tn the mean time, her hus- 
band’s father came home, and being told this circumstance by 
the master, and holding her always in great contempt, he said, 
“ Let them stay, with a mischief to them ! they only shew 
.whence they are descended ; they are beggars by their mother’s 
side, therefore no wonder they herd with beggars.” The- 
count was much grieved at hearing these words, but was 
forced to bear this injury, as he had done many others. The 
lady’s husband had takfcn notice all this time of the children’s 
fondness towards^ the count, and # was uneasy at it; yet so 
tender was he of them, that rather than make them uneasy, 
he gave orders that if the honest man was willing to stay in 
his service, he should be received. Hdfceplied that he should 
be glad of it, but was only able to look after hgrses, which ne 
had been used to all his life. He had a horse assigned mra, 
therefore, to take care of, and when his business was over, he 
used to play with the cl*ildren. 

Whilst fortune had thus disjJbsed of the Count d’Angiers 
f #Sid his children, it came to pass, that, after making many 
jyeaties with the Germans, the King of France died, and v/«&* 
succeeded by that son, whose wife nad occasioned the count’s 
banishment ; and the last truce being now expired, a bloody 
war broke out afresh, when the King of England, who was 
his kinsman, sent him Jargl supplies of soldiers, under the 
command of Pierrot, one of his generals, and James Lamiens, 
son to another of his generals, with whom the count went as* 

, a servant, when he did mpre service, both by his valour and 
good counsel, than was expected from him. ' In the course of 
the war, the Queen of France chanced to be taken ill, and 
finding herself past all hopes of recovery, made a confession 
of all her sins to the Archbishop of Bouen, esteemed by all 
as a most holy person; and, amongst other things, she men* 
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tioned the great wrong she had done to the Count d'Angiers ; 
nor was she content* with speaking this to him only, but she 
also declared it before many other worthy persons ; desiring 
their intercession with the king,, that, if the count or his 
children were, any of ‘them living, they might be restored to 
their former condition. . Soon afrfer this she c^ed, and was 
honorably interred. * 

This confession being reported to the king, after much 
concern for the injury done^to so great a man, he issued a 
proclamation, that if any person could give tidings of the 
count, or his children, they should be well rewarded, since the 
queen had declared him innocent of the crime for which he 
had fled his country ; and that his majesty meant to exalt 
him to the same, or even greater honours than he had before. 

When the count heard this, he went immediately to James 
Lamiens, and desired him to go along with him to Pierrot ; 
saying, ho would then show them what the king desired. 

Being all met together, the count declared to Pierrot that he ' 
was now resolved to discover himself ;«for, “Pierrot,” says he, 

“James Lamiens, who is here present, has married your 
sister, and has had no fortune with her : therefore I intend 
that he shall have the benefit of the king’s proclamation, for 
producing first your^lf, as son to the Count d’Angiers, 
secondly, Violin to your sister and his wife, and lastly myself, 
who am < che Count d’Angiers and your father.” Pierrot, 
hearing this, and looking steadfastly upon him, soon re- 
cognised him, and fell down with fy^ars his feet: whilst 
James Lamiens was overcoirfo with so much wonder and joy 
together, that he scarcely knew what to say ; and blushing 
hr the little respect he had showed him, he humbly askeq 
pardon, which the count readily granted. When they hacf 
talked over their several fortunes, sometimes in tears, and 
then again in joy, they would have had the count put on 
suitable appaarel, which he would by no means consent to, 
being desirous that James Lamiens should first secure the 

reward, and, by presenti ng him in that garb, make the shame 

fonps ill usage so much the greater. # 

^pmes thereupon went with the count and Pierrot before 
4t&f king, offering for the promised reward to produce both 
the' count and his children. The king then ordered a most 
magnificent present to be brought, telling him it was his own 
upon those conditions. James theta stepped back a little, and 
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presented the count as his servant, and Pierrot, saying, 
“ Behold, sir, the father and son ; as for the daughter, 
she is my wife ; but, with the leave of Heaven, you shall 
see her before it is long.” The king, an hearing this, looked 
earnestly at the count, ahd, notwithstanding* his being so 
much changed, soon recognised him. add with tears in his 
eyes raised him from the ground, on which he was kneel- 
ing, and kissed and shook him by the hand : he welcomed 
Pierrot also in a most friendly manner, and ordered that the 
count should have clothes, servyits, horses, and eveiy thing 
suitable to his quality, which was accordingly done. The 
king showed great respect also to James Lamiens, and 
inquired particularly about every thing that had befallen the 
families. After James had received the promised reward, the 
count said to him : “ Receive this royal bounty at the hands 
of his majesty, and remember to tell your father, that your 
children and my grandchildren are not meanly descended by 
the mother’s side.” James received the presents, and sent 
for his wife and ^mother to Paris ; Pierrot also brought his 
lady, and they were received vjitlh the utmost joy by the 
count, to whom the king restored all he had lost, with large 
additions of fortune. They had afterwards permission to 
return home, leaving the coimt at Paris, where he continued 
to his dying day in more repute and glory than eveii 

[The revenge taken by the French princess for a slighted passion, *is as 
old as the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, or as that of Bellerophon, 
though it has been directly imitated by Boccaccio from that of Perdella 
r Broccia and the Lady of Brabant, m Dante. The physician's discovery of 
the young Englishman’s love for Jeannette is taken from Plutarch’s story 
of Antiochus and Stratoniee.^ • 


'HOV^L DC 

Bernard of Genoa is imposed upon by one Ambrose, loses his money, and 
orders his wife, whqis quite innocent, to 6e put to death. She makes 
i her escape, and goes in man’s dress into the service of the Sultan; 
there she meets with the deceiver; and, sending for her husband to 
Alexandria, has Ambrose punished : she then resumes her former habit, 
and returns with her husband, in wealth, to Genoa* 

Eliza having discharged hot duty by the last moving stay, 
the queen, who was of a most graceful person, taking the next 
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turn upon herself^ spoke with a smile to this effect : — We must 
make good our agreement with Dioneo ; and therefore, as only 
he and I remain to speak, I shalj begin with my story, and 
leave him jbo.the lasft as he has desired. It is a common 
saying, that the deceiver lies at \he mercy of the deceived; 
which I think can only Ije proved true by circumstances of that 
hind, which have happened in the world ; this, then, I propose 
to show you, hoping a relation of this sort will not be dis- 
agreeable, to the end you may be upon your guard against such 
-as would deceive you. ^ 

There happened together in an inn at Paris some Italian 
merchants, who had come thither upon their different occasions ; 
and meeting at supper one night, and conversing merrily of one 
thing after another, they came at last to talk of their wives, 
whom they had left behind them : when one of them said, in a 
jesting way, “ I do not know what my wife does r with herself, 
but 1 am sure if I meet with anything that pleases me, I 
forget my love for her, and make use of the opportunity.” — 
“ And so do I,” quoth another; “for whether I believe it or 
not, my wife will do as she* pVases.” A third was of the same 
opinion, and all seemed to agree that their wives at home lost 
no time in their absence. Only one man among them all, 
named Bernard Lomellin, of Grehoa, avowed the contrary ; de- 
claring, tl-at he had a wife, in whom were centred all the virtues 
that could adorn either sex ; that she was young and beautiful 
in her person ; that she was mistresg of her needle ; that no 
man-servant waited with more dexterity at his master’s table, 
than he was served by her, she being thoroughly discreet and 
^reell bred ; that, besides her skill in horsemanship, and the' 
management of a hawk, there \vas 510 merchant understooEr - 
accounts better ; and coming at length to what "began the 
dispute, ho declared, with* an oath, that no woman upon earth 
could be mor° virtuous and chafe tljan she was ; for he firmly 
believed, were he to be absent from her for ten years, she would 
liaye to do with no other person. 

Amongst the merchants who had been talking upon this 
subjectgwks a young fellow called ‘Ambrose of Piacenza, who* 
made^Jpl greatest fun . in the world of what Bernard said last 
in pi "Jfe of his wife, asking him, whether the emperor had given 
him iis privilege, exclusive of the rest of mankind ? Bernard, 

-a li agitated, said, “ Not the emperor, but God Almighty, 
who was something more powerful than the emperor, had he* 
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stowed this favour upon him.” Ambrose replied, “ I make not 
the least* doubt, but that you think you 3 pe*ak truth: but in 
my opinion, you have not enough considered the nature of 
things ; for if you had, I do not believe your understanding so 
mean as not to find many reasons to make you think more coolly 
/>£ the matter# Wherefore, lhat you may not imagine that we, 
who have spoken so much at large concerning our wives, sup- 
pose them of a different make from yours, but that we have 
merely regard to the natural propensity of all, I shall beg leave 
to reason a little with you on this subject. *1 have always 
understood that man is the most noble of God’s creatures, and 
that woman is in the next degree to him : now as man is allowed 
to be more perfect, he must consequently have more resolution 
and constancy. In* like manner, women are always more wa- 
vering and fickle, as I could show by several reasons, which I 
shall omit at present. If, therefore, man, who is allowed to 
have the most stability, cannot — I will not say resist a woman 
that should entreat him, but cannot even help desiring and doing 
all that lies in his powef to get into the company of a woman 
that he likes, and this not once # i$ a month, but a thousand 
times every day, what can you thi*ik a woman, naturally weak, 
can do against the entreaties, flatteries, gifts, and a thousand 
other means, which an artful lover knows how to use ? Do 
you think she can resist ? Afiirm it as you wjfl, I can never 
think you in earnest. You say your wife is flesh JUd blood, 
and therefore subject to jhe same desires as other women, .and 
her strength to resist those desires must be the same : be she 
then ever so virtuous, it is possible for her to do like other 
t women : and if it be possible, you should never have denied it 
, .yi that positive manner, and maintained the contrary* as you 
have done.” * « 

“I am a merchant, and not a philosopher,” Bernard replied, 
u and shall answer you as such ; I tell you, therefore, that what 
you say may be the case of women of little understanding, and 
who have no sense of shame ; but such as are wise have such 
anxipus regard for their honour, that *they become more firm 
than men, who are not so tender on that point 5 and such a one 
is my wife.” 

“Truly,” said Ambrose, u if for every fault of this kind they 
were to have a horn spring put of their foreheads, to bear testi- 
mony against them, I believe few would be guilty : but so far 
from having a hqin gro^r, if they be wise, there is nothing to 
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make the least discovery : and as shame and loss of character 
happen only when t*hingfe are made public, therefore what they 
can accomplish in secret they rarely fail to do : or, if they ab- 
stain, it is through their folly. Take this then for a rule — - 
that woman only is chaste who h^s never been asked ; or she 
who herself has asked and been refused. And though I am* 
convinced of this by natural and just reasons, yet I should not 
speak as I do, if I had not tried the humours and affections of 
many different women. Eet me also tell you, that if I was in 
company with c y our most virtuous wife, I should not doubt my 
obtaining the same favour^from her that I have gained from 
many others.* * 

Bernard was provoked at this, and said, “ There is no end 
of disputing ; you assert, and I assert, which is all nothing : 
but since you say they are so easily warped, and have such an 
opinion of your own power that way : to convince you of my 
wile’s virtue, I will forfeit my head, if you ever bring her to a 
compliance, upon condition that, if you should not prevail over 
her, jou only lose a thousand florins of gold.** 

Ambrose replied, with a good deal of warmth, “Of what use 
will your life be to me, if I Should win it ? but if you have a 
mind to put the thing to the trial, stake five thousand florins, 
which are of less value than yoi^r life, against one thousand of 
mine ; and aa* you fix no time, I will oblige myself to go to 
Genoa, ahfl in less than three months from the day of my de- 
parture to gain my will of your wife, and to bring such tokens 
thereof back with me as you yourself shall confess to be just ; 
provided you will give me your word, that you will neither come 
to Genoa in that time, nor write to her about the matter.** * 

Bernard said he liked the wager; and though the othew- 
merchants endeavoured all they could to prevent it, as well 
knowing what mischief i?iight ensue, yet the* two merchants 
were so warm, that, in' spite of all their fifiends could do,< they 
immediately^igned the articles to ‘that purpose. Bernard, , 
therefore, stayed behind; whilst Ambrose made the best of his 
way to Genoa. There'' he continued a day or two, informing 
himself, as cautiously as possible, of the name of the street 
where lady lived, as t also of her character, when he soon 
hear^tt'ihat Bernard had related to be true, and a great deal 
moi^Hliich made him conclude that he had come thither on 
a v< loolish errand : hut meeting with a poor woman who 
the house, to whom the lady was very kind, he 
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wrought so far upon her, by means of a bribe, that he was 
carried in a chest, made according to his own direction, not 
only into the house but even into .the lady’s bed-chamber, 
where it was to be left for some days, fbr®the greater security, 
as if the good woman was going abroad. 

When night *came, and the lady, as lig supposed, was asleep, 
he opened the chest with certain instruments which he had 
carried with him for that end, and went softly into the room, 
where a light was burning, by which he observed* carefully the 
form and situation of the chamber, ^nd also the pictures, and 
everything remarkable it, which he endeavoured to keep in 
his memory. Coming then to the bedside, and seeing the lady 
and a little girl that was in bed with her, both fast asleep, he 
found her as beautiful as if she had been dressed ; but yet he 
could perceive no sign to carry away concerning her, unless it 
was a mole upon her left breast ; with which being pretty well 
satisfied, and not daring, from the lady’s known character, to 
presume farther ; after being there the greatest part of the 
night, he took a purse, and also a gown, and a ring and girdle ; 
all which he put int$ his chest, and went into it again, making 
it fast as before ; and there he continued two nights, without 
the lady’s perceiving anything of the matter. ’ The third day 
the woman came for the chest, according to her appointment, 
and carried it back ; when Ambrose satisfied her accoiding to 
promise, and hastened away to Paris with these .tokens before 
the limited time. 

He then summoned tlie merchants together who were 
present when the wager was laid, declaring to Bernard that he 
, had won ; having brought the tokens which he had promised 

-produce. First, then, fre described the chamber and the 
paintings, and showed those tilings, which he said he had re- 
ceived from herself. Bernard owned th&t the chamber was as 
he had described it ; and he remefnbered, also, that* the things 
whieh he had brought belonged to his wife; ’but he added, 
that the other might have had an accounts the room, as well 
as procured the other, things, from some of the servants ; there- 
fore, if he could say nothing mbre, this did not seem sufficient 
to entitle him to the wager. Then Arfibrose replied, “Truly 1 
this ought to satisfy you ; but since you would have me say 
something more, know then, tMat Madam Ginevra, your wife, 
has a mole upon her left breast,” When Bernard heard this, 
he was struck to the very heart, and his countenance changed 
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in such a maxmeis, as, to convince them, if he had not said 
another word, that Ambrose spoke truth ; and after some time 
he replied : “ Gentlemen, what Ambrose says is true ; and, as 
I own myself to have lost, he rn’ay come when he pleases, and 
I will pay him.” . 

The money, therefore, was paid the next day, and Bernard 
set out for Genoa, moVt cruelly incensed against his wife ; and 
being come to a country-Jiouse of his, about twenty miles off, 
he sent a seiwant whom he could trust, with a couple of horses 
and a letter to her ; wherein he acquainted he with his return, 
and that he would have her come awaf along with the servant, 
whom he had charged, at the same time, as soon as he came 
to a fit place, to put her to death, and repair to him. The 
servant delivered the letter to his mistress, who received the 
news with great joy ; and the next morning she set forwards 
with him. As they travelled along, talking of divers things 
by the way, they came into a solitary vale surrounded with 
trees, which the servant thought \ fit place for the execution 
of his master’s orders ; therefore, drawing a knife out of his 
pocket, and taking the* l$dy by the arirfj he said, “ Madam, 
commend your soul to God, for here you must die.” She, in 
the utmost astonishment, begged for God’s sake that, before 
he put her to death, he would tell her what she had done to 
offencWhim in that manner. “Madam,” said the servant, 
“ you have done me no harm ; and as to your husband, I can 
say only this, ‘that he ordered me to kill you by the way, with- 
out showing you the least mere/; threatening otherwise to 
hang me up. You know full well my obligations to him, and 
that I must not resist his commands ; I am sorry for y^i, 
God knows, but I cannot help it.” The lady wept, and sail , 4 
“Alas ! do not murder mo, wh<f have never injured you, for the 
sake of another perstfn : God is my witness, who knoweth all 
things, that I never did anything to deserve this from my 
husband ; but, •setting that aside,' 'you may, if you please, serve 
Gg | pyour master, ^nd myself, in this manner ; namely, do you 
tflp my clothes, leaving me only your hat and doublet, and 
ctey them tamy lord and yours, telling him that you have 
killed me ; and I swear, by that life for which I shall be in- 
debted to you, that I will go where neither ha, you, nor any 
person in this country, shall ever hear more concerning me. 
The servant, who was loth to put her to death, was easily pre- 
vailed upon; and leaving her his coat and hnfc, and some 
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money which she had about her, and entreating her not to 
make any stay, went straight to his master, telling him that 
he had obeyed his commands, a^d left the body to be devoured 
by wolves. After some time Bernard returned to Genoa, and 
the faqt being discovered, he was much blamed for what he 
had done. * 

The lady being left alone, as soon as night came on, she 
disguised herself as well as she could, and went to a neighbour- 
ing village, where she procured what she wanted of an old 
woman, and she mended and cut the driblet shorter, and turned 
her shift into a pair of trowsers ; and having cut her hair, and 
appearing in every respect like a common sailor, she went to 
the sea-side, whero she met a Catalonian gentleman, named 
Senor Encararch, who being just come on shore to refresh 
himself at a spring of fresh water, she fell into discourse with 
him, and, agreeing to enter into his service, went on board, 
calling herself Sicurano da Finale. There she obtained better 
clothes, and she proved so expert and diligent a servant, that 
he was greatly pleased with her. Soon afterwards this gentle- 
man sailed to Alexandria, carrying# with him a number of 
falcons as a present to the sultan, who often entertained him 
at his table ; and taking particular notice of the behaviour of 
Sicurano, who waited always upon her master, he begged her 
of the gentleman much against his will ; and in a Uttl^time 
she was in as great favour with the sultan as she had been 
with her former master. 

Now at a certain time of* the yea* there was to be a fair at 
Acre, which was under the dominion of the sultan, and whero 
>wfe a great rcscfPt both of Christian and Turkish merchants, 
for whose greater security flie sultan used to send one of his 
ordinary officers wjjbh a band of soldiers. * And the time now 
drawing near, ho resolved to send Sicurafto for that purpose, as 
being wefl skilled in the langjuagefe ; and she arriving, at Acre 
as captain of the guard for the merchants, jifecharged her duty 
with great care and ^iligence, conversing jlaily with Sicilian, 
Pisan, Genoese, Venetian, and other Italian merchants, whom, 
she chiefly was acquainted with, because they were of her own * 
country. As she was one day therefore in a shop belonging 
to some Venetian merchant, amongst some other toys, she 
Cast her eyes upon a purse and girdle, which she soon knew to 
be her own ; but without making any such discoveiy, she asked 
whom they belonged to, and whether" they were to be sold? 
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Now it Happened that Ambrose was come thither with a 
great stock of goods, and hearing the captain of the guard 
make inquiry whom those things belonged to, he stepped 
forwards, end said,* with a laugh, “ Sir they are mine, and not 
to be sold ; but if you like them, they are £t your service. 1 ’ 
Sicurano seeing him laugh, supposed it was at some action or 
behaviour of hers', and therefore, with a more settled counte- 
nance, she said, “I suppose you laugh to see me, a man 
professing "arms, inquiring after such womanish toys.” — 

“ Sir,” replied Ambrose, “ I do not laugh at that ; hut I 
laugh only at the manner by which I obtained them.” 
Sicurano then replied, “ Good sir, if it be not too much trouble, 
tell me how that was.” — “Sir,” quoth Ambrose, “a lady of 
Genoa, called Ginevra, wife to one Bernard Lomellin, gave them 
to me one night when I lay with her, and desired I would keep 
them for her sake. I laugh, therefore, at Bernard’s folly, who 
laid me five thousand florins to one thousand, that I could not 
obtain my will of her : which I did, and won my wager, whilst 
he, who deserved to have been punished for his brutality 
more than she, who did no more than what all women do, 
returned to Genoa, and by what I can find, had her put to death.” 

Sicurano had now found out the grounds of Bernard’s dis- 
pleasure ; € and as she perceived that this man had been the 
cause^of it, she determined not to let him go unpunished : but 
seeming to be pleased with his story, she became more acquainted 
with him ; and when the fair wap ended, she took him with 
her to Alexandria, made *him hire a shop, and lodged money 
in his hands, which turned to such account, Ahat he was very 
willing to stay there. Sicurano, desirous of making her inno-* 
cence appear to fcer husbaqd, agreed with some Genoese 
merchants, under some pretence or other, to have him brought 
thither ; and he being come in a poor and wretched plight, she 
had senVhim privately to a mend’s house to be taken care of, 
till it should be time to put her purpose in execution. Now 
Sicurano had made Ambrose tell the storwbefore the sultan, who 
seemed pleased with it ; but as soon as her husband was come, 
she determined to wait no longer ; and taking a fit opportunity, 
she prevailed upon the sultan to send for Ambrose and Bernard 
both before him, and in the presence of Bernard, to make the 
other confess by force, if he would not own it otherwise, how 
the affair Was, which he had so boasted of concerning Bernard’s t 
wife. Accordingly tbejr were brought face 4 to face, and the 
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sultan, with a stern countenance, commanded .Ambrose, before 
a number of people to speak the truth, namely, how he had 
woii of Bernard the five thousand florins. Sicurano also, who 
was present, and in whom Ambrose put.a^ood deal of confi- 
dence, declared, with a great deal of anger in her looks, that 
he should be severely chastised, if he did not. Being terrified, 
therefore, on both sides, and in some lfieaaure compelled ; 
expecting also to restore only the five thousand florins without 
any other punishment, he related the whole affair. Which 
being done, Sicurano, as minister to the sultan, turned to 
Bernard, and said, “ What did you then to your wife, on account 
of this lie ?*’ He replied, “ Being outrageous with the loss of 
my money and the shame to which I was exposed, for the 
injury I thought I had sustained from her, I ordered one of 
my servants to murder her, and, as he informs me, she was 
immediately devoured by wolves.” 

These things being related in the presence of the sultan, and 
many other witnesses, without his knowing Sicurano’ s purpose, 
she said : “ My lord, you now see plainly what great reason the 
poor woman has to bbast of her gallapt and her husband ; for 
the one deprives her of her good character with lies, and ruins 
her husband at the same time ; whilst the other, showing 
greater regard for that person’s falseness than to the virtue of 
his wife (of which he might have been assured ^romjtang 
experience), has her murdered,* and devoured by wolves. 
Besides, such is the respect that they both bear towards her/ 
that she is now known to neither of # them, though they have 
been long entertained by her. But that you may more per- 
kily understand what both have deserved, and if, at my 
•request, you will punish the deceiver, and excuse the person 
who was deceived, she shair forthwith appear before you and 
them.” The sultan, who was disposed to show favour to 
Sicurano en every thing, agreed tbjat the lady should appear ; 
at which Bernard was much Suprised, supposing. she” was dead : 
whilst Ambrose, foreseeing what was likely to happen, began to 
think of something worse than repayment *of the money, not 
knowing whether he had most reason to fear or hope in conse- 
quence of her appearing there ; and he waited her coming with 
the utmost consternation. 

The sultan having thus given leave, Sicurano threw -herself 
at his feet, and, laying aside bar tsjai Ijr voice and demeanour* 
she said “ My lord* I am’ the x^Wable.and unfortunate 
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Ginevra, who^foy the space of six years have wandered over the 
world in man’s disguise, being most basely aspersed by that 
villain Ambrose, and given up to a servant by that most cruel 
and unjust man, to jbe murdered and devoured by wolves.” 
And showing her breast, she made it appear that she was the 
same woman. Turning then to Ambrose, She resolutely de- 
manded, when it wbs that he had lain with her, as he had 
formerly vaunted ? B\it he knowing her again, was so struck 
with shame, that he could not utter a word. The sultan, who 
had all along taken her^or a man, was so surprised at what he 
heard and saw, that it appeared to him more like a dream than 
truth : but upon recollecting himself, and seeing everything 
plainly made out, he most highly commended the life, constancy, 
and behaviour of Ginevra, heretofore called Sicurano ; and order- 
ing proper apparel and attendants for her, he pardoned Bernard, 
at her request, and spared him the death he had justly 
merited; while he, now knowing her again, ‘knelt down and 
begged pardon, which she readily granted, however unworthy 
he was of it, and embraced him as her husband. The sultan 
then ordered Ambrose to be fastened tu a stake, in the most 
eminent part of the city, and his naked body smeared over 
with honey, and that lie should hang there till he should drop in 
pieces ; which sentence was,. soon put in execution. He next 
gave charge that all the culprit’s substance should be given to 
Ginevra, which did not amotmt to less than ten thousand double 
'ducats : and making a most sumptuous feast, in honour of 
Bernard, as her husband and Girfevra, as a most worthy lady, 
he presented her with plate and money to the amount of ten 
thousand ducats more ; and providing a ship for them, w^en 
the feast was over, he gave them leave to depart for Genoa, 
which they did with great joy, “and were received with the 
utmost respect, especially Ginevra* who wafc thought to be dead ; 
and the same esteem was continued towards her as long as she 
lived. As for Ambrose, he wa& not only destroyed the very 
day he was impaled, by wasps and hornets, with which the 
country abounds, but he was eaten to the very bones, which, 
g bound together by the sinews, remained hanging there 
tome time, as a testimony of his villany. And thus it is, 
the deceiver lies at the mercy of the deceived, 

t 

[The origin of this tale is unknown. It has in part been closely fal- 
lowed by Shakespeare in his * Cymbeline/J 
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Paganino de Monaco carries away fhe wife of. Signor Ricciardo di Chin- 
zica, who, understanding where she was, goes thither; and growing 
acquainted wtth Paganino, he demands hei back, which the other 
consents to, provided she is willing: she refuses to retprn; and upon 
Ricciardo’s death becomes the wife of Paganino. 

• 

All the company commended the queen’s stoiy, and es- 
pecially Dioneo, who was the only* person left to speak for 
that day ; and having said much in praise of it, ho began to 
this effect : — Ladies, part of the queen’s novel has made me 
change my . intention with regard to what I meant to relate : 
what I allude to is the brutishness of Bernard (though it 
turned out well for him), and of all such as himself, who think 
as he did ; namely, that whilst they arc travelling about from 
place to place, and diverting themselves sometimes with one 
lady and sometimes witll another, they conclude that their 
wives are sitting with their hands before them all the while, 
as if we did not know to the contrary. I shall therefore show 
you how great the folly is of a,ll such people, and of those es- 
pecially, who, supposing themselves to be more powerful than 
nature hath really formed them, think to cover aft by fabulous 
demonstrations, and endeavour to make other pStsons’ Consti- 
tutions and tempers square with their own, however contrary 
it may be to their natural «bent and inclination. 

There once lived at Pisa, a certain judge, endowed with 
greater genius of mind than bodily ability, whose name was 
Signior Ricciardo di Chinzica. Being possessed yith a notion 
that it would cost him no greater efforts to content a wife 
than to perform his judicial duties, h^ determined, as he was 
very nq)i, to have a wife who should be verf young and very 
handsome ; two things whish he ought to have shiftmed, had 
he known how to advise himself as ^ell as he did other people 
He had his wish, however, for Signior Lotto Gualandi bestowed 
on him his daughter Bartoloi&ea, one of the briskest and most 
beautiful ladies in all Pisa, though therq are few among them all 
that are not as yellow as a kite’s foot. The worthy judge 
brought bis bride home in great state, and gave a sumptuous 
wedding entertainment, but only summed up once in the course 
of the nighty and even, thqn was near breaking down in his 
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harangue ; and alter all he was obliged to recruit his exhausted 
spirits with •malmsey and cordial confections before he 
could return to his ordinary avocations. Being a better judge 
now of his own strength,* he began to teach his wife a calendar, 
formerly printed at Ravenna, for the use of children learning 
to read. With that document in his hand,o he showed her 
that thero was scarcely a day in the year but what was dedi- 
cated to some saint or other, and some days had more saints 
than one : jn reverence 6 to whom, as he proved by many 
reasons, a man and his wife ought to keep asunder at those 
times. To these he adefed the fast days, the four terms, the 
\igils of the Apostles, and a thousand other saints, with 
Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays, and all Lent ; also certain 
reasons of the moon, and many other exceptions ; and in short 
he seemed to think it fit that a dies non should be as frequent 
an occurrence in the conjugal bed as in the courts of law. In this 
manner he lived with his lady, to her great discontent, scarcely 
conversing with her once a month, and keeping a strict watch 
over her, for fear some other person should teach her what be- 
longed to working-days, as he had done with respect to holidays. 

In the meantime it happened that, the season growing ex- 
tremely hot, Messer Ricciardo went for recreation to spend a 
few days at one of his country-seats, near Monte Nero, taking 
his lady with him ; and, to make it more agreeable to her, they 
went out fishftig together one day, he and the fishermen being 
in one boat, and she in another, along with some ladies, who went 
to see the sport. Thinking of nothing but their diversion, they 
had insensibly drifted out many miles to sea, without per- 
ceiving it, when on a sudden they were surprised, in the mid$ 
of their sp<yt by a galliot belonging to one Paganino da 
Monaco, a famous pirate of these days. They tried hard to 
escape, but in spite of alliheir efforts, the piratfe captured the boat 
which had the wftmen on board, and struck by the beauty of 
the judge's wife,, he carried her into his own ship in sight of 
her husband, who had now reached the shore ; and, without 
meddling with anything else, sailed directly away. How sor- 
rogpl Ricciardo was at seeing this you may easily imagine, he 
wno was jealous of the^ very air itself. Loud and long were 
the complaints he made, both at Pisa and elsewere, of the 
villany of these corsairs ; but all in vain, for he knew not 
who it was that had taken his wife, or whither she was 
carried. 
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As for Paganino, he was delighted to have made prize of a 
Jady so young and so handsome ; and) being without a wife, 
he resolved to keep her in lieu of one. He began by soothing 
her alarm with all sorts of tender expressions, and as these 
had not all the effect he desired, when night was cpme he pro- 
ceeded to administer more practical consolation ; for he had 
lost his almanac, and had clean forgotten all distinction 
between workdays and holidays. His charitable efforts were 
so successful, that long before the lady reached Monaco, the 
judge and his laws were quite gone out of her head, and she 
lived with all the comfort in the wdrld with Paganino, who, 
besides the consolation he bestowed on her by night and by 
day, treated her with the respect and consideration due to a 
wife. ' 

After some time, it came to Messer Ricciardo’s ears what 
had become of his wife, and he set off, with the utmost 
impatience, to, fetch her back, supposing no other person so 
proper for that business as himself, and fully resolved to give 
any sum of money for her ransom. Arrived at Monaco, he 
saw her, and she hi|)a ; and that night she told Paganino of 
it, informing him what she meant fe do. The next morning 
Messer Ricciardo meeting with Paganino, they soon became 
acquainted together; the pirate pretending all the time to 
know nothing of him, but waiting to see what Jjte meant to 
do. As soon as a fit opportunity offered, Messer Ru&iardo 
began to set forth the occasion of his coming thither, and, in 
as handsome a manlier a? he could, to desire that the other 
would take what ransom he thought fit, and restore him his 
wife Paganino answered very courteously — “Sir, you are 
> Iieartily welcome ; but the case, in short, is this : I have a 
young woman in the house with me, though whether she 
is your wife, or any other person’s, I cannot tell; for I 
neither knew you nor her before she lived with me. If you 
are her" husband, as you qpy, I will bring you to her, since 
you seem to be a very civil gentleman, and shd must certainly 
know you. If she agrees with your story, and is willing you 
should take her away, your*behaviour has been such, that I 
shall desire no other recompense than what you are pleased to 
give me. But if it should prove otherwise, I must tell you, 
that you offer me great wrong to attempt to take her from 
me : for I am a young man, and know what to do with a wife 
as well as ahother person, especially such an one as she, who is 
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the most agreeable woman T ever saw.” “ Most certainly, 
sir, she is my \frife,” Messer Ricciardo replied, “ and, if you 
please to take me to where she is, you will soon be convinced 
of it, for she will immediately throw her arms about my neck : 
therefore 1 ^lesire it tntfy be as you have proposed.” — “ Let us 
'go then,” quoth Paganino. # 

When they wer<x come into the house, and sat down 
together in the hall, Paganino ordered the lady to be called, 
and she being dressed, and ready for that purpose, came to 
them, but took no more notice of Messer Ricciardo, than she 
would have done of any tther stranger who should come into 
the house with Paganino. The judge, who had expected to 
be received by her with the utmost joy, was much surprised at 
this, and thought to himself, " Surely the grief # I have sus- 
tained for the loss of her, has so changed my looks, that she 
does not know me again.” He therefore said to her, “ My 
love, it has cost me dear to take you fishing, *or I was never 
so grieved in my whole life, as since I lost you : and yet you . 
seem not to know me ; so cruelly are you silent. Do not you 
see that I am your Ricciardo, come to pay whatever ransom 
the gentleman may demand, in whose house we are now 
together, to have you back with me ? And he is so kind as 
to offer to restore you a$ what price I shall fix myself.” — “ Do 
you speak me, sir ?” said ‘the lady, turning to him with a 
smile/ “ Take care you do not mistake my person, for I do 
not remember ever in my whole life to have seen you before.” 

“ Do you take care what you say,” he Replied, “ look well at 
me ; if you will recollect j ourself, you may plainly see that I 
am your husband Ricciardo di Chinzica.” The lady made 
answer, “ You will excuse me, sir, it is not so modest as you - 
may suppose, to gaze much upon you ; but I have looked 
enough to know, that I never saw you in my whole life till 
now.” Ricciardo supposed that she did this only through 
fear of Paganino, and that she wa^s unwilling to confess before 
him ; for which reason he desired, as a favour, to talk alone 
with her in the chamber. Paganino* consented on condition 
that he would not offer to kiss her against her will ; and bade 
the lady to go up stairs with Messer Ricciardo, hear what he 
had to say, and answer him as she thought proper. 

She complied, and when they were seated together, the 
judge again addressed her, “ Alas 1 my life, my soul, sweet ob- 
ject of all my wishes !” he exclaimed, “ do you no# know your 
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Ricciardo, who loves you more than himself?. How can this 
be ? Am 1 so altered, my jewel ? Look upon me a little.” 
She began to laugh, and„ without letting him proceed farther, 
said, “ I am not so forgetful' you insist be aware, as not to 
know that you are Ricciardo di Chinzica, my husband : but 
during the timd I was with you, it very ill appeared that you 
had any knowledge of me : for were you* really as* wise as you 
would be thought, you must have perceived that I was young 
and lively, and consequently you ought to have bethought 
you that young wives have need gf something else besides 
food and raiment, though modesty forbids them to mention it. 
If you were fonder of the study of the laws than of a wife, 
you ought never to have married : though, in truth, you seem 
rather a proclaimer of feasts and fasts, than a judge ; yet, let 
me tell you, should you allow your labourers in the field as 
many holidays as you take yourself at home, you would never 
reap one grain *of corn. Heaven, in its merciful consideration 
for my youth, has made ipe fall in with a person whom I like 
very well, who keeps none of your Fridays and Saturdays, nor 
your feasts, vigils,* and long Lent^: h£fa, therefore, I intend 
to abide with while my youth continues, and to let the fasting 
part alone till I grow old. Therefore the sooner you go about 
ypur business, in God’s name, jbhe better, and keep as many 
fast days without me as you please.” • - 

The poor judge was wofully discomfited by this speech, and 
said, after she had done speaking, “ My dear love, what words 
are these that I hear fibm you £ Have you no regard 
for your parents 5 honour, and your own ? Had you rather 
%J)ide here in a mortal sin, as this man’s harlot, than at Fisa 
a& my wife ? He will soon grow weary of you, and turn you 
off with great contempt ; # but> I shall always love you, and 
when I die, leave you mistress of my house. Can an inordi- 
nate and shameful appetite make you careless of your honour, 
and of me, who love you mctfe than my own life ? * Do not say 
so, my dearest ! Go along with me : n’ow I know what the 
grievance is, I will strive to do better. My joy ! my treasure ! 
change your mind, and depart with me, for I have never 
known a happy day since you were taken from me.” 

“Sir, 55 she replied, “I desire nobody to be careful of my 
honour but myself : my parents should have had regard to 
that when they made i pe your wife ; and if they were careless 
of me at that time, why should I now be mindful of them ? 
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And as for my living in a mortal sin, never trouble yojir head 
about that : I am here considered as Paganino’s wife, but at 
Pisa I was more like your baggage ; there was so much to do 
between us with re^pept* to the- times of the moon, the qua- 
dratures and conjunctions of the planets ; whereas here we 
mind no such thing. * Paganino cuddles me c all night in his 
arms, and hugs, and kisses, and bites me, and the Lord knows 
what besides. But you say you will strive to do better : 
it is impossible, our complexions are so widely different. Go 
home, therefore, and trys^to keep yourself alive, for that is as 
much as you are able to do : and as for his discarding me, 
should that ever happen (which at present seems far from his 
thoughts), I will never return to you, for, if you were squeezed 
in a press, one could not get a spoonful of juice out of your 
dry body. No, I have had vexation enough with you already, 
and for comfort I would look elsewhere. In the meantime, I 
tell you once more, that here we have no feasts and fasts, and 
here I intend to stay ; therefore, either go directly about your 
business, or I will call out that you design to force me.” 

The judge, now utterly confounded, al-id aware at last of 
his folly in marrying so young a person, left the room, and y 
had some talk with Paganino, which came to nothing. In 
the end, therefore, he was forced to leave his wife, and he 
returned to 1 Pisa, where he ran raving about the streets, 
making no answer to any friend that accosted him, except 
that his strumpet would keep no holidays ; and soon after- 
wards he died. The neys came c no sooner to the ears of 
Paganino, than he married the widow, knowing the love she 
had for him ; and they lived happily together, banishing ajl 
fasts, Lents, and such things from their house. Wherefore, ft* 
seems plain to me, my dear ladies, that Bernard quite mistook 
the case in his dispute with Ambrose. 

This story made them laugh till their sides ached, and all 
agreed that Dioneo was in the right, and that Bernard was an 
ass. And now the* queen, seeing that her reign was at an 
end, took the garland 'from her own head, and put it upon 
Neifile’s, saying pleasantly to her, “To you, dear friend, 
belongs henceforth the government of this little people.” 
Neiphilej blushing at the favour done her, looked like a rose 
in the dewy dawn of an April day, her eyes, though a little 
downcast, yet sparkling like the morning star. After the 
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murmur of the? applauding company was a little abated, and 
slie had resumed her courage, she spoke to this effect : “ As 
1 am now your queen, I shall keep to the method which has 
been hitherto observed, and which ygu Jiave approved of by 
your concurrence, and will tell you in a rfew words what I 
would farther tfave done. You all know that to-morrow will 
be Friday and the next day Saturda/, both of which are 
inconvenient days, on account of laying in provisions. More- 
over, Friday is a day to be reverenced, on account of our 
Saviour’s passion : therefore I hold jfl> fit that we rather pray 
that day, than attend to novels. As for Saturday, it is usual 
to make every thing clean on that day : many people also 
observe it as a fast, in honour of the holy Virgin, as well as 
the ensuing sabbath, on which day no work may be done. 
Wherefore, as we cannot go on exactly in the same manner 
as we first began, I hold it best to suspend the relation of any 
more novels : And as we shall then have been here four days, 
it will be convenient to # go to another place, which I have 
already fixed upon, and where I have made provision for you, 
if we would avoid* admitting somg new guests, who ^ight 
probably come to see us. When we shall be there assembled, 
let our next argument still be the mutability of fortune, as 
exemplified m the adventures of $uch persons as have acquired, 
by their diligence, something greatly wanted by them, nr else 
recovered what they^had lost. Let every one think of some- 
thing to say upon 'this subject, which may be useful, or at 
least entertaining ; saving*always his privilege to Dioneo.” 

They all commended what the queen had ordered, and 
,%r ree d it should be done : slie afterwards called the master of 
rare household, to givo directions for that night’s entertain- 
ment, and for what else # wa» necessary during her royalty : 
and then she gaf e the company leawe to go wherever they 
pleased* They took a walk, therefore, into the garden, where 
they amused themselves till supper-time : and h&vifig supped 
with great cheerfulness and mirth, and bfcing risen from table, 
Emilia began a dance, by the queen’s command ; whilst the 
following song was sung by. JPampi'nea, the rest joining in a 
chorus. 
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SONG. 

i 

Of all I want ot wish po>sest, 

. f Whjch Lf os here should sing but I? 

*Come,\cntle Cupid, heavenly guest, 

The constant source of all my joy ! # 

And teach my late desponding lyre 
No more m plaintive notes to mourn, 

But mirth and am’rous joy inspire, 

Whilst in ybsg pleasing flames I burn. 

You first before my ev es have plac’d 
An aident lover, gay and young; 

With every manly virtue grac’d, 

And soft persuasion on his tongue. 

But what crowns all my hope is this, 

Oui heaits and wishes fondly join ; 

That mutual and the same our bliss, 

His love sincere, and fix’d as mine. 

* Cupid, ’tis to your gift I owe 

That in this w^rld I'm amply blest ; 

May Heav’n, in whom I trust, bestow 
In that to come eternal rest ! 

They sang; many more songs also, and led up several more 
dances, playing divers kinds of music ; but the queen judging 
that it was now time to go to bed, they went with a light 
before them to their respective chambers, bestowing the two 
following days in the manner which she had before prescribed 
to thqm ; and waiting with impatience for Sunday. j 

\ * 4 * 

[La Fontaine’s 1 Calendrier des Vieillar4s' is an imitation of this story. 

The concluding incident corresponds with one in the s+ory of 1 D’un Tailleur 
et de sa Femme,’ in the 4 Contes Turcs.’] 


THE* THIRD DAY. 

Thj 3 rising sun had now changed the complexion of the morn- 
ing fr6m scarlet to yellow, when the queen rose on Monday, and 
had all her company called up. The master of the household 
had long before sent many things that were necessity, as also 
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people to do whatever was required : and seeing the queqn 
now upon the march, he had every thing else* packed up, and. 
removed bag and baggage ; the ladies and gentlemen following 
behind. The queen marched ©n with an easy pace, attended 
by her ladies and the three gentlemen, 'aifld conducted by the 
music of nightingales and other tuneful birds, along a path not 
much frequented, but enamelled with various flowers, which 
began to open their bosoms to the ascending sun ; and, directing 
her course flail faest, chatting merrily with her company all the 
way, in a little more than two miles^Bhe brought them to a 
most beautifiil palace, seated upon ail eminence in the middle 
of a large plain. When they had entered, and had seen the 
great hall and the chambers, most elegantly fitted up, and fur- 
nished witl\ every thing that was proper, they greatly extolled 
it, judging its lord to be truly a magnificent person. Going 
afterwards below stairs, and observing the spacious and plea- 
sant court, the cellars stored with the richest wines, and delicate 
springs of water everywhere running, they commended it yet 
more. Thence they wenff to rest themselves in an open gallery 
(which overlooked ijie court) set out with all the flowers qfthe 
season ; whither the master of the htflisehold brought wine and 
sweetmeats for their refreshment. 

They were now shown into the garden, which was on one 
side of the palace, and walled rohnd about. It seemed so full 
of beauties at their first entrance, that they were the mflre at- 
tentive in viewing every part. All round and through the 
midst of it were broad straight walks flanked with vines, which 
seemed to promise a plenteous vintage and being all in blossom, 
they gave so delicious a scent, joined with other flowers # then 
^Bpwing in the garden, that they thought themsel\^s amongst 
the spiceries of the east. The sides of these walks were closed 
with white and red roses and jessamin in such a manner as 
to exclude the morning and even the mid-dky sun. What 
was the variety of plants, aqd how elegantly disposed* it would 
be needless to mention, since there was nothing belonging to 
our climate which was not there in greats abundance. In the 
middle of this garden, what seemed more delightful than any- 
thing else, was a plot of ground like a meadow ; * the grass of a 
deep green, spangled with a thousand efifferent flowers, and set 
round with orange and cedar trees, whose branches were stored 
with ripe fruit and blossoms^ at the same time affording a most 
pleasing object to the eye, as well as a grateful odour to the 
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smell. In the centre of this meadow was a fountain of white 
marble, beautifully caryed ; and (whether by a natural or arti- 
ficial spring I know not) from a figure standing on a column 
in the midst of the fountain, a jet of water spouted up, which 
made a most agrceable* sound in its fall : the water which came 
thence ran ’through the meadow by a secret passage ; when, 
being received into canals, it appeared again, and was carried 
to every part of the garden, uniting in one stream at its going 
out, and falling with such force into the plain, as to turn two 
mills before ‘it got thither. The sight of this garden, its form 
and contrivance, with tHt fountains and the spring proceeding 
from it, pleased the gentlemen and ladies so much, that they 
spared not to say that if there was a paradise on earth, it 
could be in no other form, nor was it possible to add any thing 
to it. While they were walking about, therefore, diverting 
themselves with weaving chaplets of flowers, and listening to 
the various melody of the birds, which seemed to vie with 
each other, a new beauty presented itself to them, which they 
had before taken no notice of ; the/ perceived the garden to 
be full of a hundred different creatures : in one place they saw 
rabbits issuing forth ; frehi another quarter they saw hares : 
here were goats lying down, and there were deer grazing, with 
many others passing backwards and forwards at their pleasure, 
as though ^hey were tame. When their senses had sufficiently 
feasted on these several beauties, the table was spread by the 
side of the fountain, and, after half a dozen songs and some 
dances, they sat down to eat, bejng served in a sumptuous 
manner with everything <othat was dainty and elegant ; and 
when they had done feasting, they began again to sing and 
dance, till the queen commanded them to give over, and p^#- 
mitted such as were so disposed to t^ke their ease. Accordingly 
some departed ; and others, charmed with Jbhe pleasantness of 
the place, stayed to read or play at chess. At nine they arose, 
and went into the meadow at the fountain-side, and being 
seated there as usufil, they waited for the time when they 
should begin their novels upon the subject which the queen 
had proposed. The first who was ordered to speak was Filos- 
trato, who thus addressed them* 
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Masetto da Lamporecchio, pretending to be dumb, is taken in to be gardener 
to a convent of nuns : what happens !h c^isequence. 


* . 

Thebe are many people, fair ladies, se simple as to imagine, 
that, after a young lady has put on the white 'veil, and the 
black hood, she ceases to have the -feelings and passions of a 
woman, as if by becoming a nun she was converted into stone. 
If these people hear anything contrary to this opinion, they 
are as much offended as though some very heinous and 
unnatural crime was committed ; never thinking of themselves, 
who cannot be satisfied, although they have the liberty of doing 
as they will ; nor considering the prevalency of leisure and 
solitude. In like manner, there are others who think that 
the spade anjl pick-axe, with hard labour and gross feeding, 
quench all lustful appetites, depriving the people of all sense 
and understanding ; bufrhow much they are both mistaken, I 
shall, at the queers command, now show you, keeping close to 
the subject which she has given usf 

There was formerly in our neighbourhood (and may be still) 
a convent of nuns, famous for their sanctity. In this convent 
(which shall be nameless, because I would not lgssen the cha- 
racters of its pious inmates), there were only eight young ladies, 
with an abbess; there was also a gardener to look after their 
fine garden, who, not bejpg satisfied with his salary, made up 
his accounts with their steward, and returned to Lamporecchio, 
whence he came. Amongst many others who came to wel- 
me him home, was a fine strapping young fellow # named 
'asetto, who enquired qf him where he had been to all that 
time ? The honest man (vfliose name was Nuto) told him. 
The other inquired again in what capacity he served the con- 
vent 7 “I had the care of the garden,” he replied* “and used 
to go to the wood for faggots ; I drew waiter for them also, with 
such-like services ; but my wages we*e so small that they 
would scarcely find me shoes ; and besides they are all so young 
and giddy, that I could do nothing to please them ; for when 
I have been in the garden, one would cry do this, and another 
do that, and another would take the spade out of my hand, 
and tell me ‘ that thing is in a wrong place/ and *f hey have 
given me so much trouble altogether, that I have left them. 
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The steward desired, at my departure, if I met with 
a proper person, to send him; but hang me if I do any 
such thing.” 

When Massetto heard this, -he had a great desire to get 
among those nu^s, guessing from what Nuto had said, that 
he might be able to gain his ends. But lest hia purpose should 
be defeated, if he let 'the other into the secret, he said to him, 

“ You dia very right to come away : what has a man to do 
among so many women? He might as well be with as 
many devils 1 : for it is i^ot once in ten times they know what 
they would be at.” After they had done talking together, 
Masctto began to contrive what method he should take to 
get introduced ; and being assured that he could do all the 
work that Nuto had mentioned, he had no fears upon that ac- 
count : all the danger seemed rather to be in his youth and 
person : whether he might not be rejected. After much reflec- 
tion, he reasoned thus with himself: “I live far enough off* and 
nobody knows me: suppose I feign myself dumb, they will 
certainly receive me then.” ' 

Resolved on this, without saying a word to any one about 
where he was going, he t&>k an axe on his shoulder, and went 
like a poor man to the convent ; and finding the steward in 
the court-yard, he made signs like a dumb person for a little 
bread, and that he would cleave wood if they had any occasion. 
The Steward gave him something to eat, and afterwards 
shewed him divers pieces of wood, which Nuto was not able 
to rend, but which Masetto, in ?, little time (being very 
strong), split all to pieces .* 1 The steward, having occasion to 
go to the wood, took him with him ; where he made him fell 
several trees, load the ass with them, and drive it horp-^ 
before him: this Masetto did very well; and the steward 
wanting him for other things, lie continued there for several 
days, till at length the abbess saw him, and asked the steward 
what the man did there ? “ Madam,” he replied, “ this is a 
poor man, deaf and dumb, who came the other day to ask 
charity, which I gavf* him, and he has done many things for 
us since : I believe, if he knows anything of gardening and 
could be prevailed upon to stay, that he might be of good . 
service ; for we want such a person, and he is strong, and will 
do what work we please : besides, there will be no fear of his 
seducing 'any of the young ladies.” — “ Why, truly,” quoth 
the abbess, ‘[you say right : see if he knows how to work. 
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and if so, try to keep him ; make much of him, give him a 
pair of shoes, and an old coat, and let him have his fill of 
victuals/ * This the steward promised to do. /Masetto, who 
was at no great distance, but seemed fcusyin sweeping the 
court, heard all this, and said merrily to hinftelf, * Yi , if you 
let me stay her8, I’ll do your business # as it never was done 
before/ * The steward, who was aware that he knew how to 
work, now inquired of him by signs whether he was willing to 
stay: and Masetto having made signs that he was, the 
steward took him into the garden, shaved him what he wished 
to have done, and left him there. 

Now the nuns used to come every day to tease and laugh 
at the deaf and dumb gardener, and would say the naughtiest 
words in the world before him, imagining that he did not 
hear them : whilst the abbess took no notice of all this, think- 
ing perhaps that as the man could not wag his tongue, he 
was equally harmless in other respects. One day when he 
had lain down to rest hiipself, two nuns, who were walking in 
the garden, came to the place where he pretended to be 
asleep: and as thfy stood looking* at him, one, who was a 
little more forward than' the other said, “ Could I be assured 
of your secrecy, I would tell you of a thought I have often 
had in my head, which mighj; be of service to yourself.” 
“You may speak safely,” said the other, “ for* I will never 
disclose it.” Then said the first nun : “We are kept here in 
strict confinement, and not a man suffered tef come near ils, 
but our steward, who is* old, an<^ this dumb man. Now I 
have many and many a time heard from ladies who have come 
Jo see us, that all the other delights in the world are nothing 
w what a woman enjoys in a man’s arms. I have often 
therefore had it in my mifld to try the experiment with this 
dumb fellow, sin^e no other is to bo had ; besides he is the 
fittest in the world for our purpose, being such an idiot, that 
he cannot expose us if hfc would ; what is your ’opinion ? 
— “Alas!” quoth the other, “what is* that you say ? Do 
not you know that we have promised our virginity to God ?” 
“Oh! but sister,” she replied, “how many things do wp 
promise every day, which we never • perform ? If we have 
promised, there will be others found that shall be more 
punctual.” — “ But, if we should be with child, what would 
become of us then ?” — “ You think of the worst before it 
happens: it will be time enough to talk of that when it 
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comes : there are a thousand ways of managing in such a case, 
that nobody will ever * be the wiser, unless we ourselves make 
the discovery ” — “ Well, then,” said the second nun, who 
was even more?" curious’ than her friend to know what sort of 
an animal a nlfen might be ; “ how shall we contrive this 
matter ?” — “ You see,” replied the other, “fit is about mid- 
day, and I believe our sisters are all asleep ; let us look round 
the garden, and if nobody be in it, what have we to do, but 
for one of us to lead him into yonder arbour, whilst the other 
keeps watch. He is silck a fool that we can do what we like 
with him.” 

Masetto heard all this, and was quite ready to gratify the 
ladies, but waited until one of them should come and rouse 
him from his pretended sleep. The two nuns having assured 
themselves that nobody could see them, she who had been 
the first to move in the affair went and shook the gardener. 
He got up ; the nun playfully took him by thfc hand, and led 
him, grinning and laughing like an idiot, to the arbour, where 
without giving her much trouble to explain her wishes he did 
what she wanted. Her .curiosity having been satisfied, she 
made way for her companion, to whom Masetto, fool as he 
seemed, behaved equally well. Before they left him, each of 
them repeated the experiment once more, and they agreed in 
declaring that the result surpassed all that they could have 
imagined. After this it may easily bo guessed how frequent 
were their visits to the arbour, and how punctually they 
availed themselves of the fitting hours to take their diversion 
with the good natured mute. 

It chanced, however, one day that tlieir proceedings were 
observed by one of the sisterhood, who immediately broug^T?" 
two others to witness them. At first the trio were for 
informing the lady abbess, but afterwards ‘they changed their 
minds, entered into an arrangement with ’the detected pair, 
and became ‘jointly interested with them in Masetto’ s services. 
There now remained hut three nuns who were not privy to 
the secret ; but in' course of time they too came in various 
ways to share in it with the rest. 

Finally the Abbess, who as yet had no notion of these' doings, 
was taking a walk all alone in the garden one very sultry 
day, and found Masetto stripped to his shirt and asleep on the 
broad of his back, under an almond tree, having, it seems, npt 
much to do that day, because he had been hard at work all the 
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night before. Just then the wind fluttered the loose end of 
his single garment, and the Abbess saw *what immediately 
gave her a St of the complaint then prevalent ipi the convent. 
Waking up Masetto she took ‘him to' her chamber, where she 
kept him close for some days, to the grea£ njcrtifioation of the 
nuns, who complained loudly that the ‘gardener did not come 
to hi£ daily labour. She let him go at last, but often had 
him back again, and altogether engrossed more than her fair 
share of his attendance. Masetto began to fin<J it no easy 
task to please so many mistresses, an^/was strongly of opinion 
that things would come to a bad pass with him if he con- 
tinued dumb much longer. One night then, when he was 
with the abbess, his tongue was suddenly untied, and said he, 
“ I have often heard say, madam, that one cock can do very 
well for ten hens, but that ten men can hardly with their best 
endeavours satisfy one woman, whereas I have to serve nine. 
I can’t stand it any longer. I’m fairly worn out with what 
I have done already ; so please either to let me go my way in 
God’s name, or put this matter to rights somehow.” 

The abbess was astounded to hear Jiim speak. “ Why, how 
is this ?” she said, “ 1 thought you were dumb.” — “ So I was, 
madam, but not by nature. I had a long disorder which 
deprived me of my speech ; and # it was only this very night, 
thanks be to God, that I felt it come back tcPme.” The 
abbess believed this tale, or feigned to do so, and askecl him 
what he meant by saying that he had nine women to satisfy. 
Masetto explained the whole case to her; and she, like a 
discreet abbess, instead of sending him away, resolved to come 
to an understanding with her nuns, and devise with them how 
*%»ey might keep such a good gardener without incurring any 
scandal. A hill and um^served explanation soon took place 
between all parties, and the old steward happening to die very 
opportunely, Masetto was, with his own consent, unanimously 
chosen to fill the vacant place, and his duties were ’so appor- 
tioned that he could discharge them without inordinate fatigue. 
At the same time the people of the neighbourhood were made 
to believe that through the. prayers of the sisterhood, and 
through the merits of the saint to whom the convert was 
dedicated, the map who had been so long dumb had been 
recovered his speech. Under the new steward’s management 
the convent became a little nursery for the propagation of the 
monastic order, but every thing was so quietly done that there 
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never was any, talk about it until after the death of the 
abbess, when Masetto', being now in years and wealthy, was 
desirous of retiming home. 

His desire wak readily complied with : and thus, taking no 
care for Kis‘ children, but bequeathing them to the place where 
they were bred and, b'om, he returned a wealthy man to his 
native place, which he had quitted with nothing but an axe 
over his shoulder, having had the wit to employ the season of 
his youth tc good purpose. , 

\ 

[Boccaccio took this story from the 1 Cento Novelle Antiche,’ but sub- 
stituted an abbess and her nuns for a countess and ber camerarte. He in 
his turn has been followed, with some slight modifications, by La Fontaine, 
in his * Mazet de Lamporechio.’] , 


NOVEL II. * 

An equerry belonging to King Agilulf lay with his queen ; of which the 
king making a speret discovery, set a maikuppn him, by shearing the 
hair off his head ; upon *• hich, he who was so shorn, cut that of his 
fellow-servants in like manner, and so escaped further punishment. 

Filostrato having concluded bis novel, which made the 
ladies* sometimes blush and sometimes smile, the queen 
ordered Pampinea to follow ; and sho began pleasantly in this 
manner : — There are some people so indiscreet as to manifest 
that they know what they had better be unacquainted with, 
and who think that by bringing to light other people’s offences, 
they lessen their own shame ; whereas they make that all th®^ 
greater. This I shall show to be true, by its contrary ; 
ting forth the craft which a certain* - fellow (of no more account 
than Masetto) made use of to outwit a very wise and worthy 
prince. 

Agilulf, king of Lombardy, fixed the seat of his kingdom, 
as his predecessors had done, at Pavia ; having taken to 
wife Teudelinga, the widow of Yetari, his predecessor; a 
beautiful and most virtuous lady, but unhappy in having a 
lover. The affairs of the kingdom being now in a prosperous 
way, by the good management of King Agilulf, it happened 
that one of the queen’s equerries fell immoderately in love 
with her. Though a man of the lowest extraction, he was in 
other respects far above the station in which he was placed ; 
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comely and graceful, and in person not unlike the king him- 
self. His low rank did not prevent his hating sense enough 
to see the inconvenience with which this passion might be 
attended ; therefore he was so wise as'to makjfaiscovery of it 
to no one ; not even so much as by his l<$wcs to the queen 
herself. But thbugh he lived without the least hopes of ever 
attaining his desire, yet he could not help* glorying in having 
fixed his affections so high : and being entirely captivated, he 
took more than ordinary care (far oeyond the .rest of his 
fellow-servants) to do every thing that he thought would 
please her. Whence it happened that if the queen had a 
mind to ride out at any time, she oftener rode the horse that 
lie had the care T>f than any other ; which he esteemed a 
singular favour, never stirring from the stirrup ; and could he 
but touch her clothes, he was then the happiest man in the 
world. But as we often see that love is most violent where 
there is the least probability of success, so it happened to 
this groom ; for his passion was such, he being without the 
least hope whatever, that *he often resolved, as he was unable 
to disclose it, to die# Considering in what manner he should 
quit the world, he resolved at length that it should be so as 
to convince her that it was for her sake, and at the same time 
so as to enable him to try his fortune, if it were possible to 
obtain his desire in whole or part. He had no®thought of 
speaking, or even writing to the que6n (for he knew Doth 
were to no purpose), but choose rather to attempt her bed by 
stratagem : and the only feasible stratagem to that end was 
in some way or other to personate the king, and so get 
admittance into her chamber. 

order then to see how dressed and in what manner his 
majesty used to go to the ^queeja, he hid himself often in the 
night in a great room in the palace, -that was between the 
king’s apartment and that of the queen ; and one night he 
saw the king come out of his chamber, wrapped in a large 
mantle, with a lighted torch in one hand, and a wand in the 
other, and go to the queen’s bed-room, where without speak- 
ing a word, he knocked two qr three times at the door with 
his wand, and it was immediately opened, and the torch taken 
out of his hand. The groom having observed all this, and 
having seen the king return in like manner, determined to do 
the same. Accordingly, he procured such a mantle as the 
king’s, with a torch and wand, and having first washed him- 
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self very clean, that the smell of the stables might not be 
offensive to the queen,* or make her discover the trick, he hid 
himself as usteil till every one was asleep, which he thought a 
fit time either succeed in his desires, or to bring upon him- 
self, by a* most coring deed, that death he had long wished 
for. He struck ft light, therefore ; he kindled his torch, and 
folding himself wclf in the mantle, went to the door, and 
rapped twice with his # stick. The door was immediately 
opened by a damsel half* asleep, who took the light out of his 
hand, and scfc it in a corner of the room, while he stripped off 
his mantle, and got into the queen’s bed. There he had the 
full gratification of his wishes, without a word being spoken 
on either side (for he knew the king’s tempdfc at certain times, 
and especially when he was disturbed, was such, that he would 
neither speak himself, nor be spoken to) ; and having stayed 
as long as he thought it was safe to stay, he took his mantle 
and torch, and stole softly to his own bed. • 

He had scarcely got into it before the king came to the 
queen’s chamber, at which she was much surprised, and made 
bold to say to him, “ My. lord, what is the meaning of your 
returning so quickly ? It is but this moment that you left 
me, and then you stayed longer than usual.” The king, on 
hearing this, concluded tha$ she had been imposed upon by 
somqjiody <5* other, who had assumed his person and manner : 
but, like a wise man, when he found that she was entirely 
ignorant of it, as well as every one else, he resolved that she 
should continue se : not like a great many simple people, who 
would have been apt to say, “ I never was with you to-night 
before : who was it that was here ? How did he come ? In 
what manner did he go away ?” All which must have giw!* i 
the lady great uneasiness, and thfi thing would have been in 
every one’s mouth : * whereas, by his discreet silence, he 
avoided both the one and the other. Seeming then,more at 
ease in his looks and talk, than ke was really in his mind, he 
said to her, “ And isf my coming again to you so soon disagree- 
able ? however, I Will leave you for to-night.” 

Highly incensed against the villain, who had dared to do 
him that injury, he now left the room, resolving to find him 
out, if it were possible ; for he concluded he must be in the 
house, as there seemed no way for him to have got out. 
Taking a small light, therefore, in a lantern, he went into a 
long chamber over the stables, where all his domestics lay in 
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different beds : and supposing, whoever he was, that he should 
find a difference in the beating of his heart and pulse, he 
began to examine them all from one end to the# other. They 
were every one asleep, except that person whjf had been with 
the queen ; and he seeing the king com£ hjCo the room, and 
guessing the reason, thought it best to counterfeit sleep, and 
see what he meant to do. His majesty had now laid his 
hand upon many of them, without finding cause to suspect 
any one, till coming to that persori, he immediately said to 
himself, “This is the man.’* Being desirous that nobody 
should know anything of his design, he for the present did 
nothing more than just cut off, with a pair of scissors he had 
brought with him; a part of the man’s hair, which they wore 
very long at that time, in order to know him again the next 
morning ; and having done this, he returned directly to his 
chamber. The man was wise enough to know what was the 
intent of this ? therefore, without delay, he took a pair of 
scissors which they used for their horses, and clipping all the 
people’s hair above their ears in like manner, went to bed 
again, without being perceived by one. 

In the morning the king rose, and ordered, before the palace 
gates were opened, that all his domestics should come before 
him, which accordingly they did, standing with their heads 
uncovered ; when he began to inspect them one alter another, 
in order to find out the person whom he had marked ; and 
perceiving that many of them had their hair cut alike, he 
began to wonder, and said to himself, “ This fellow, though 
he be of low condition, is of no common understanding.’* 
Therefore, seeing that he could in no way find out the person, 

> ffiithout making a great stir and noise ; and unwilling also to 
incur a shame of that sort? for .the sake of a little revenge, he 
thought it best to let the person know, J)y a word or two, that 
he was .observed, ana to admonish him for the future. So 
turning to them all, he said, “ Whoever he is, let him do so 
not more; and all of you go about your business.” Another 
person would have put them to the raefe, to find out what 
would be much better concealed, and any revenge for which 
would, instead of lessening, have enhanced the disgrace, and 
brought dishonour upon the lady. The domestics all wondered 
at the king’s words, and asked 0De another what could be the 
meaning of them : but nobody was wise enough to under- 
stand them, except the man aimed at ; who kept his know- 
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ledge to himself as long as the king lived, never daring to run 
the like risk any* more.* 

[In the 40th\hapter of, the * Gesta Romanorum/ said to be from 
Macrobius, a wife’^infideltfy is discovered by feeling her pulse in conver- 
sation; but a story irf^ch nearer to that of Boccacci^ occurs in Heber’s 
French metrical romance of the * Seven Sages/ though, according to 
Dunlop, it is not m the original Syntipas. The tale, however, has been 
taken immediately from the 08th of the 1 Cento Novelle Antiche/ and it 
has been imitated in turn in the ‘Palfrenier’ of La Fontaine. Giannone, 
in his ‘ History of Naples/ has censured, not without some reason, the 
impertinence of Boccaccio in applying this story, without right, truth, or 
pretence, to the pious Queen Theudehuda.] 


NOVEL m. 

i 

A lady, under pretence of confessing, and a pure conscience, being in love 
\iith a young gentleman, makes a sanctified friar bring them together, 
without his knowing anything of her intention. 

The boldness and great subtlety of the groom having been 
as much commended a3 the king’s extraordinary discretion, 
Filomena, at the queen’s desire, next began as follows : — I 
design to acquaint you with a trick, that a certain lady put 
upon a grave friar, which will be so much the more agreeable 
to us lay-people, as such folk think themselves both better and 
wiser than the rest of mankind, whereas they are quite the 
reverse, being for the most part persQns who are unable to 
raise themselves in the world, and therefore fall back upon# 
profession which insures their t being fed like swine. I shall 
tell this story then, ladies, in compliance with the order I have 
received, and show you, that even the clergy themselves, to 
whom we over-credulous women v yield too implicit a faith, 
may be, and often are, tricked and imposed on, not by men 
only, hut even by oi& own sex. 

In our city (more full of craft and deceit than of friendship 
and faithful dealing) th^re lived not long since a lady, who, in 
point of beauty, high bred deportment, and subtle wit, Was not 
inferior tp any of her sex ; her name, as well as that of every 
other person concerned in this novel, I shall beg leave to con* 
ceal, out of regard to some persons who might be offerided, but 
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who may now let the story pass with a smile. This lady, 
knowing herself to be nobly descended, a*nd lying married to 
a clothier, could by no means bring down Jler spirit, which 
made her look upon a tradesman, however JJnch he might be, 
as unworthy to mate with a gentlewoman. She saw with 
disgust that Her husband, for all his weal/b, had not the least 
understanding in anything out of his own business, and she 
determined not to admit of his embraces any farther than she 
was obliged, but to make choice of a gallant that should be 
more worthy of her. Accordingly she fell in love with a 
gentleman, of suitable years, to that degree, that unless she 
saw him every day, she could get no rest at night. But he, 
knowing nothing of the matter, had not the least regard to 
her ; whilst she was so cautious, that she would trust neither 
to letters nor messages for fear of danger. Finding, however, 
that the object of her choiee was much acquainted with a 
certain friar, *>ne of a gross person, yet esteemed by all as a 
very religious man, shg judged that he would be the fittest 
agent to go between her and her lover. After maturely con- 
sidering which wiuld be the best^method to take, she went 
one day to that church to whicn the friar belonged, and. 
having called him aside, she told him that, when he was at 
leisure, she had a mind to confess. 

The friar, seeing her to be a person of distfcictioi^ imme- 
diately heard her confession, and when that was over, she 
said, “ Father, I require your advice and assistance upon a 
matter I will explain to you. I have told you of my relations 
and my husband, who loves me # more than his own life, and 
who, as he is very rich, obliges me in everything that I ask 
<M&>r ; for which reason I love him more than I do myself ; and 
were I capable so much as # of harbouring a thought, not to 
speak of doing ah act, which should be contrary to his wishes 
and hjp honour, I should deem no woman more deserving of 
death than myself. Now#there is a person yhose name I am 
a stranger to, but who seems to be of some figure, and is, if , 
I mistake not, an acquaintance of yflurs, a tall handsome 
man, veiy elegantly dressed in brown, who, being unacquainted, 
perhaps, with my upright intentions, seems to lay constant 
wait for me. I can never stir out of doors, or so much as go to 
the window, but he is always there : I wonder ho is not after 
me now ; which gives me infinite concern, because such things 
often bring unmerited scandal upon virtuous ladies. Some- 
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times I have thought of letting my brothers know ; but then 
I considered that? men rfrequently deliver messages in such a 
manner, that vtords ensue, and from words, blows; therefore, 
to prevent both^candal and mischief, I have hitherto held my 
tongue, resolving^o dccfuaint you, rather than any other per# 
son, both because Vyou. are his friend, and because it is your 
duty to correct such abuses, not only in friends, but also in 
strangers. I entreat you then, for God’s sake, that you 
would exhort him to leave off those ways ; there are other 
ladies enough, who may be of that stamp, and would be 
proud of a gallant ; but I am another sort of person, and 
such a thing gives me the greatest uneasiness.” Having 
said this, she hung down her head, as if she was going to 
weep. 

The holy father immediately understood who was the per- 
son she meant; and having commended her for her good 
disposition, believing it was all true that she said, he promised 
to take care that she should have no more disturbance of that 
kind ; .ind knowing her to be rich, ‘he concluded by recom- 
mending to her works of pharity and aln.s-giving, not for- 
getting to mention his own particular necessities. The lady 
then said, “I beg of you, sir, if he should deny it, to tell him 
without any scruple, that I informed you myself, and am 
very uneasy about it.” Having now confessed, and remem- 
bering Svhat he had told her concerning charity, she put a 
sum of money into his hand, desiring he would say mass for 
the souls of her deceased friends ; and rising from before his 
feet, she departed to her own house. In some little time the 
gentleman came, according to custom, to the friar, who, after 
talking awhile to him upon indifferent matters, took hirz^ 
aside, and reproved him in a gentle manner for his design 
upon the lady. The other was much surprised, having never 
taken any notice of her, and but seldom passed by thet house, 
and he would "have excused himself, but the friar would not 
suffer him. “ Never pretend to be surprised,” he said, “ nor 
spend your breath iir denying it, fpr it is to no manner of 
purpose ; this is no common report ; I had it from her own 
Bps. Such behaviour is t very unbecoming in you; and, let me 
tell you, if there is a woman in the world averse to such 
follies, it js she : therefore, for her comfort, and your own 
credit, I exhort you to refrain, and let her live in quiet,” 
The gentleman, more quick of apprehension than the friar, 
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easily took the lady’s meaning, and pretending to be out of 
countenance, promised to concern himself wi^jh her no more 
He then left the friar, and went .straightway towards the 
lady’s house. There she was, looking# out* for him at the 
window, as upual, and she appeared so# gracious and well 
pleased at the sight of him, that he 'found himself not mis- 
taken : and from that time he used frequently to pass that 
way, under pretence of business, to her great satisfaction. 

After some time, when the lady perceived that she was as 
agreeable to him as he was to her, she had a mind to give 
him some farther proofs of her affection. To the friar she 
went again, and throwing herself at his feet in the church, 
began to lament most grievously. Thereupon he asked, with 
a great deal of concern, what new unpleasantness had hap- 
pened ? She replied, “ It is only that accursed friend of yours, 
of whom I complained to you the other day : I think, in my 
conscience, he" is bom to bo a perpetual plague to me, and to 
make me do what I should never think of otherwise ; nor shall 
I ever dare afterwards to lay myself at your feet.” — “ What,” 
said the friar, “ does he continue stilf to give you trouble ?” — 
" Indeed, sir,” quoth she, “ since I made my complaint to you, 
he seems to do it out of mere spite ; and for once that he used 
to come our way before, he now passes at leas^ seven times. 
And would to God those walks and wanton gazings»would 
content him ; but he is now grown so audacious and impudent 
that no longer since than # yesterday, he sent a woman to my 
house with his nonsense, and a present of a purse and girdle, 
as if I had wanted purses and girdles ; at which I was, and am 
o^till, so much offended, that, had -not the fear of Gofl, and 
?eS*ard to you, prevented me, I had certainly done some wicked 
thing or other. But I k#pt tny temper, nor would I do or 
say anything till I had first made youticquainted. Moreover, 
I returned those things to the woman that brought them, 
bidding her carry them baSk, and I sent her -away with a flea 
in her ear ; but fearing afterwards lest ^he might keep them 
herself, and tell him I had received them, as I am told those 
people often do, I called her' back, and took them out of her 
hand in a passion, and here I have noW brought them to you, 
that you may give them to him again, and tell him, that I 
Want nothing that belongs to him ; for, thank God and my 
husband, I have purses and girdles enough. Therefore, good 
ftther, I now tell you, that if he does not desist, I will imme* 
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diately acquaint my husband and my brothers ; for, happen 
what may, I had much rather that he should suffer, if it must be 
so, than that I Viyself should bear any blame on his account.” 

Having said t&is, ( she 'took a* rich purse and a very pretty 
girdle from under her gown, shedding abundance of tears, and 
threw them into thc^riar’s lap ; and he, believ&g all she had 
told him, was incensed beyond measure. “ I do not wonder, 
daughter,” said he, “ that you make yourself uneasy for these 
things, nor can I blame you ; but I much commend you for 
follow ing my instructions. I reproved him the other day, and 
he has ill performed what he promised ; however, I will give 
him such a reprimand for what he has done before, and now 
also, that he shall be no more a plague to you. Por Heaven’s 
sake then, do not suffer yourself to he hurried away by passion, 
so as to tell any one ; because it may be of bad consequence. 
Never fear any blame to yourself, for I will bear testimony to 
your virtue before God and man.” 1 

The lady seemed to be a little comforted ; and changing the 
subject, as one who well knew the covetousness of him and his 
brethren, “Holy father,” •she said, “forborne nights past 
many of my relations have appeared to me, in a vision, de- 
manding alms ; especially my mother, who seemed to be in 
such affliction, that it was terrible to behold. I believe it 
comes of heP concern to see me in all this trouble, through 
this most wicked fellow. Therefore I desire, for the sake of 
their souls, that you would say the forty masses of St. Gregory, 
that God may deliver tiiem from *fchat fiery penance and 
having said this, she put a gold florin into his hand. The 
holy father received it very cheerfully, confirmed her devotion 
by good words, and divers examples, and, having given 
his blessing, let her depart. , 

When she was gone$ never thinking hofr he was imposed 
upon, he sent for his friend, who, finding him a little, out of 
temper, stippefeed he had been discoursing with the lady, and 
•waited to hear what’ he would say. The friar accordingly 
reiterated his formed reproofs, chiding him severely for what 
the lady had now complained of concerning his offered present. 
The honest gentleman^ who as yet could not tell to what all 
thi& tended, but faintly affected to deny his sending a purse 
0 $' 'girdle, that he might not be entirely discredited by the 
dgipdd man, if it should have happened that the lady had given 
PBim any such thing. But the friar cried out in a passion 
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u How -can you deny it, you wicked man ? Behold, here it is ; 
she herself brought it me with tears : spe if-you know it again*” 
The gentleman appeared quite ashamed, ^ftd said, “Yes, 
indeed, I know it: I confess. that I'have done very ill, and, I 
promise you, now I know her disposition, that ypu* shall hear 
no more complaints upon that score.” . Aftlr many such words, 
the simple friar gave him the purse and girdle ; and, exhorting 
him to do so no more, let him go about his business. 

The gentleman, now convinced Of the lady’s^ good-will to- 
wards him, and that this was her present, went overjoyed to a 
place where he cautiously contrived to let the lady see both 
the purse and girdle in his possession, which gave her great 
satisfaction, as her scheme seemed now to take effect. Nothing 
was wanting now to complete it but the husband’s absence, 
and it fell out soon after, that he was obliged to go to Genoa. 

No sooner had he mounted his liorse, and departed, 
than she went again to the holy man, and, after making 
great complaints and lamentations, she said, “ Good father, I 
tell you plainly that I *can no longer suffer this ; but, as I 
promised to do nothing without .fijpst consulting you, I am 
come to excuse myself to you ; ana, to convince you that I 
have great reason to be uneasy, I will tell you what your 
friend, that devil incarnate, did this very morning. I know 
not by what ill fortune he came fo know that my kfusb£nd*wen$ 
to Genoa yesterday, but so it is, this morning be caifte into 
my garden, and got up by a tree to my window, that looks 
into the garden, opened# it, -and would have come into the 
chamber, only I jumped up, and ‘WaT beginning to cry out, 
and certainly should have done so, had he not begged.of me, 
rf fgr Heaven’s sake and yours, to be merciful ; telling me who 
he was : upon which I ram and shut the window. Now judge 
you if these things are to be endured ^ it is upon your account 
only, tjiat I have suffered them so long.” The briar was the 
most uneasy man in the world at hearing this : — “ And ard 
you sure,” said he, “that it was that person,* and no other?” 
-r— “Bless me!” quoth she, “do you 4hink I could be so 
mistaken ? I tell you it was he ; and if he should deny ity 
don’t believe him.” — “ Daughter,” qqpth the friar, “ I can say 
no more than that it was a most vile, audacious action, and 
yon have done your duly : but I beg of you, as God has pro* 
served you hitherto from dishonour, and you have followed 
mgr advice twice before, that you would do so now : leave $ 
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then to me, without saying a word to any of your relations, 
and see if I ^cannot manage this devil unchained, whom I 
always took foSLa saint. If I can reclaim him from this lewd- 
ness, it will be well ; if ndt, along with my benediction, I shall 
give you leave to do c as you shall think most proper.” — “For 
this once, then,” <J*;oth she, “ I will give you &> trouble; but 
do you take care thafhe be not offensive for the time to come, 
for I promise you 1 will come no more to you upon his account 
and, without more words, she went away, apparently very angry. 

She was scarcely got out of the church, when in came the 
gentleman. The friar instantly took him aside, and assailed 
him with all the opprobrious language that could be used to 
a man, calling him villain, peijurer, traitor ; whilst he, who 
had twice before found himself none the worse* for these 
rebukes, listened very attentively, and endeavoured, by effect- 
ing great perplexity, to draw out the friar, and make him 
come to the point. “ Why, what have I done,’ 1 he said, “ to 
deserve this treatment ?” “ Done!” cried the friar, “ Mark 

the impudence of the fellow ! he speaks for all the world as 
though these things ha^ happened years ago, and were now 
quite out of his mind. Pray, have you forgotten whom you 
insulted this morning ? Where were you a little before day- 
break ?” — “That I cannot teU,” replied the other; “but you 
qpon'heard of it, wherever I was.” — “ You say right,” quoth 
he, “ T did hear of it : I suppose you thought yourself sure, 
now the husband is from home ? A very pretty fellow, truly! 
he gets into people’s gardens in the night, and climbs up the 
walls by the help of the Trees ! You think, I suppose, that 
you wjll be able to seduce the lady by your importunity, 
that you get up to the windows at nights in that manner. 
There is nothing she so much d^testi> as yourself, and yet you 
will persist. Truly, yop are much the better for what has 
been said to you ; but I assure you, she has hitherto held her 
peace purely at my * request, and noiout of the least regard to- 
you : but she will conceal it no longer ; and I have now con- 
sented, if you give her any farther disturbance, to let her 
take her own course. What would become of you, should 
she tell her brothers ?” , The gallant now perceived what he 
had lb do, and, having quieted the friar with large promises* 
he feide him adieu. That night he got into the garden, and 
so'j|j> by the tree to the window, which was open, and where 
dy stood expecting him. She received him with mud* 
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joy, giving many thanks to the holy father for showing him 
the way ; and from that time forth they Had frequent oppor- 
tunities of being togethCT, without standing# any farther in 
need of such a mediator. ,* # 

[This story is related in Henry Stephens’ introduction to the Apology 
of Herodotus.’ It is told of a lady of Orleans, ^ho in like manner em- 
ployed the intervention of her confessor, to lure to her arms a scholar of 
whom she was enamoured. The tale of Boccaccio has suggested to Mohere 
his play of 4 L’Ecole des Maris/ where Isabella enters into correspondence, 
and at length effects a marriage with her lover, by complaining to her 
guardian, Sganarelle, in the same manner as the clothier’s wife to her 
confessor. Otway’s comedy of the 4 Soldier’s Fortune/ in which Lady 
Dunce employs her husband to deliver the ring and letter to her admirer. 
Captain Belguard, also derives its origin from this tale.] 


•NOVEL IV. 

A young scholar, named Felix, teaches one *0uccio how he may he saved, 
by performing a penance which he shows him : this he purs into exe- 
cution, and in the meantime Felix amuses himself with his wife. 

When Filomena Had finished her story, whicHi was jociuch 
commended by Dioneo, the queen, casting her eyes on 
Pamfilo, said : “ Continue this amusement by some agreeable 
story / 9 He replied, that he was jgrv willing, and began 
thus : — Some people there are, who, whilst they endeavour to 
get to heaven themselves, inadvertently send others thither, 
which was the case of a neighbour of ours, as you shall hear. 

Near to St. Brancazjp,*as J am informed, there lived an 
honest man, and* one of good substance, whose name was 
Puccio di Rineri, who, being spiritually minded, and having 
much converse with the Franciscans, was usually called Friar 
Puccio. ^ This man, I say, regarding only his religious affairs, 
and having no family besides a wife and & maid-servant, used 
constantly to be at church, spending his whole time in saying 
Pater Nosters, hearing sermons, and • going to masses ; ana 
ibr fasting, and all kinds of holy discipline, he was as devout 
as the best. What with his devotion, and perhaps his age, 
his wife, whose name was Isabella, a lady of about twenty- 
eight years of age, as fresh and fair and plump as an apple, 
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.had a great deal more fasting than she thought good for her, 
and many a time woul$ gladly have been asleep or otherwise 
employed, whtyi he was recounting^ her the holy life of our 
Lord, the preachings of 'Father Anastasius, the lamentations 
of Mary Magdalen, c an'd so forth. 

Now at that ^ne. there returned from f Paris a monk 
belonging to the convent of St. Brancazio, a comely young 
man, of good parts and learning, with whom our Puccio con- 
tracted an acquaintance ; f and as he was able to solve all his 
scruples, and appeared to be very religious, Friar Puccio would 
frequently invite him to his house, both to dine and sup, 
whilst his wife shewed him great civility on her husband's 
account. 

Coming often to the house in this manner, he soon cast his 
eye upon Puccio’ s wife, and perceiving that he was nowise 
disagreeable to her, he took ^lie first opportunity of making a 
discovery of his inclinations ; but, though hec found her dis- 
posed to compliance, he could in no way contrive the moans, 
for she would go nowhere out of her own house, and there it 
could not be, for Puccio, was never far ofrom home, which 
threw the young monk into a kind of despair. At last it 
came into his head how the thing might be carried on in the 
house, without any suspicion, though the husband was there 
all the thirb. Being .one day alone with Puccio, he began in 
this manner : “ I understand, Brother Puccio, that all your 
desire is to become holy, but it seems to me as if you took 
quite a round-about wav. whilst thsro is a much shorter path, 
which the pope and tlieother great prelates know and follow, 

1 yet they are unwilling it should be divulged, for the sake of 
the* clergy, because they live chiefly on the charities of thd' 
people, who in that case would ha/7e no further need to give 
them alms. Now as you are jmy frieSd, and have entertained 
me well at your house, if I thought you would telljiobody, 
.and would practise this way I am, speaking of, I would reveal 
it to you.” Puccio -was extremely impatient to know the 
secret, swearing, by® all that was sacred, never to divulge it 
without the monk’s consent, qnd promising, if possible, to 
obseiy&it*; “As you make this promise,” quoth the other, 

« I ^ tell you.” 

< $5Tou must understand, then, that the holy doctors of the 
ehjfh maintain, that penance in the manner I am going tq *, 
J#f^Jfown, is necessary to saintly beatitude. But take noties, - 
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I do not say that, after this penance, you will be no more 
capable of sinning. No ; but all the ^ins committed before 
that time will be forgiven, and the sins committed afterwards 
will not be numbered to your damnation^ but you may wash 
them away with holy water, as now you may do by venial 
sins. A man, &en, must begin this psnajy& by a strict con- 
fession of all his sins ; after which fasting and abstinence are 
necessary for forty days ; during which space you must refrain, 
not to say from women only, but even from yoiy own wife. 
Besides this, you must have some place in your own house 
where you may look towards heaven all night long, Thither 
you are to go in the evening, and there you must have a very 
large table' fixed in such a manner, that, as you stand upon 
your feet, the small of your back may lean upon it, whilst 
your arms are extended like a crucifix ; and if you can make 
them reach to any peg of wood, so much the better. In 
thi? manner yoti arc to gaze towards heaven, without altering 
your posture till the morning. If you had been a scholar, 
you should have repeated some prayers which I would have 
taught you; but a:? you are not, you /Jftist say three hundred 
Pater Nosters, with as many Ave Marias, in honour of the 
Trinity ; and, fixing your eyes upon heaven, you are still to 
remember God, the Creator of heaven and earth, and to bear 
in mind Christ’s passion, standing in the manner ^!f& l Tie"vfras 
nailed to the cross ; and, when the bell sounds in the ftom- 
ing, you may throw yourself upon your bed to sleep. You 
must afterwards go to chufch, and hear three masses at least, 
and say fifty Pater Nosters, and UK e" like number of Ave 
Marias ; and when this is done, you may go fairly, and 
1 honestly about any business you may have to do ; afterwards 
get your dinner, and be eft church in the evening, where you 
must say a few prayers which I shaJJ give you in writing, 
withouWhich all would signify nothing ; and in the evening 
return as before. If yoi* follow this method, as I have 
formerly done, I hope, before the expiration of your penance, 
that you will perceive wonderful things X>i the eternal beati- 
tudes ; supposing, at the same time, that you are thoroughly 
devout.” . 

Friar Puccio replied : “ This is no such long and grievous 
affair, and with Clod’s permission I will begin next Sunday 
and leaving his friezfd, he went and related the whole to his wife, 
She knew well enough what the monk meant by th^t standing 
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still in one spot till the morning, and thinking it a very good 
plan, she told hfcr ‘husband that she was satisfied with that, or 
anything else' that he should do for the good of his soul ; and, 
to render his penance more effectual, she meant to keep him 
company with fasting, but with nothing else. So far they 
were agreed: and ^ when Sunday came, he entered upon his 
course, whilst the monk came every evening to sup with her, 
bringing with him plenty of meat and drink, and he stayed 
with her always till morning, when it was Puccio’s time to 
* come to bed. 

Now the room he had fixed upon for his penance was next 
to that where the lady lay, and divided from it only by a very 
thin partition. One night, when he had just got through a 
hundred of his Pater Nosters, he heard a noise 4n the next 
room; and, making a full stop, he called out to his wife, 
to know what she was doing. The lady, who was full of fun, 
replied ; “ Oh, my dear, I am wriggling here at such a rate !” 

“ Wriggling ! what do you mean ?” “ Why, how can you ask 

such a question ?” said the lady, laughing heartily, as well 
she might ; “ have not ^ heard you say a thousand times that 
there is no resting in bed with an empty stomach ?” Poor 
Puccio imagined that her not sleeping was really occasioned 
by her going to bed without her supper, and said to her, in 
the simpji&t,/ of his heart, " I told you, my dear, not to fast ; 
but since you would do it, even try and rest as well as you can : 
you make the very floor shake under my feet.” — “Never mind: 
attend to what you are about, and I will do as well as I can.” 
Puccio said no more, bufresuraed his Pater Nosters. 

After that night the lady and the monk found out another 
part of the house, where they diverted themselves as long as » 
the penance lasted. In the paonflng, when the monk was 
gone, Isabella used to return to her own bfed, before her hus- 
band came to lie down. Things continuing in this way during 
the time j that Puccio was qualifying himself for saintship, 
Isabella often said to the roguish monk, “Is it not a good 
joke, that you have 1 ' put Puccio upon a penance by which we 
have gained paradise ?” She liked it, indeed, so well, and was 
so fond of the good cheer supplied her by the monk, after the 
long tune she had been kept on low diet by her husband, that 
evajAwheo the forty days of penance were out she found means 
tappet the monk elsewhere, and feast with 4 him without stint. 
TJp$ I have made good the truth of what I said at the begin* 
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ning of my story, for you see that whilst poor Friar Puccio 
thought of winning paradise by his bard penance, he only 
opened its doors to his wife and to the, monk who had shown 
him the short cut thither. 


KOVEL V. 

Ricciardo, surnamed the Beau, makes a present of a fine hors$ to Francesco 
Vergellesi, upon condition that he should have the liberty of speaking 
to his wife; and she making him no reply, he answers for her, which 
accordingly has its effect. 

The ladies all smiled at Pamfilo’s story, when the queen 
laid her next commands upon Eliza, who began pretty smartly, 
according to her usual manner, to the following effect: — 
There are many people who know so much, that they think 
others know notning at all ; and who, whilst they are designing 
to overreach others, are themselves outwitted : therefore, I hold 
that person very unwise, who puts another man’s wits to the 
test, without any occasion : but as Ulrof you may not be of 
my opinion, I will tell you what happened to a knight of 
Pistoia. 

In the town of Pistoia there lived, not long sing fr, •) In wflht 
named Francesco, of the family of the Vergellesi ; a rich* and 
prudent man in all respects, but covetous beyond measure. 
.Being made provost of the city of Milan, and having fur- 
nished himself with everything necess°i»y-for such a high office, 
excepting a fine horse, he was at a loss where to meet with 
one that should please him. In the same town lived also a 
•young gentleman, called Ricciardo, of no great family, but rich 
enough ; a person neat always and exact in his dress, that 
he was called the Beau ; and who had long admired and fol- 
lowed the lady of Francesco, but hitherto without success. 
Now he was possessed of on8 of the most beautiful Horses in 
all Tuscany, which he set a high value qpon ; but as it was 
known what a respect he bor^ towards Francesco’s wife, 
Francesco was given to, understand, that, if he would ask it of 
him, the other would gladly make him "a present of the horse 
upon that account. He, therefore, moved by his avarice, re- 
quested the beau to sell him his horse, expecting, at the same 
time, that he should receive it as a gift. The other was much 
pleased with this, and said, “ Sir ? m you have in the world 
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could not purchase that horse; but you may have him for 
nothing, provided I ix>ay first have leave to say a word or two 
to your wifo in your presence, at such a distance from eveiy one 
that I may not be^ov^rheard.” Francesco, overswayed by his 
covetous temper* and thinking to make a Jfool of the other, 
answered, that W Was willing, as soon as he pleased ; and 
leaving him in the hall, he went upstairs to his wife, to tell 
her how easily lie was going to get the horse, and to enjoin 
her to hear what the beau had to say, but to make him no 
answer, little or much. She blamed him for it, but, being 
bound to obey, went with him into the hall, to hear what the 
other had to offer. The beau, then leading her to a seat at 
the farthest part of the room, began in this manner : 

“ I make no doubt, most worthy lady, but that you have 
long perceived how great a slave I am to the force of your 
beamy, which far exceeds that of all the ladies I ever beheld : 
not to mention your personal accomplishments, enough to 
vanquish the most resolute and insensible of men : therefore, 
it would be needless to tell you by words^ that my love is the 
most fervent that a irkmcan possibly have for a woman ; and 
so it shall continue whilst life shall actuate these frail limbs ; 
and even to eternity, if we love in the next world as we do in 
trii; assured, then, that you can call nothing your own, 

so «iucn Ss me and mine : and to give you proof of this, I 
should take it as a singular favour, if ) ou would command me 
such a service as it is possible for me to perform, seeing there 
is nothing I should i ^fa ge for your sake. To you, therefore, 
whose I am, and on whom all my peace and happiness depend, 
I address myself for relief; humbly hoping, as I am wounded 
to the heart by your beauty, that your merciful goodness will? 
not suffer me to perish. For#suppose I should die, you could 
not help saying to yourself, — Alas ! why (fid I not show some 
pity to my poor beau ? which remorse would be greatly to 
your diSquiet. . Think, therefore ,• before it is too late ; for it is 
in your power to make me either the happiest or most miserable 
of men. I hope, however, tl^at the love I bear you will not be 
rewarded with death ; but that you ,will speak one word of 
comfort to raise my drooping spirits, which are ready to take 
flight, whilst I am now before you.” Here he ended, and with, 
tears streaming from his eyes, and heaving deep sighs, sat 
expecting the lady’s answer; whilst she, who had been hitherto 
unmoved, notwithstanding all his tilts, balls, serenadings, and 
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such-like gallantries, was now heartily affected with his last 
most tender expressions; and began to feel " tbit passion to 
which she had been hitherto a stranger : and though she was 
silent, out of regard to her husband’s commands, yet could she 
not avoid disclosing, by her sighs, what sne. had much rather 
have declared by words. • ^ 

The beau, having waited some time, and finding she made 
no answer, at first wondered very much ; but he soon began 
to suspect that it was a trick of her husband’s : *and looking 
earnestly at her, and observing the sparkling of her ey es, cast 
now and then towards him, and some secret sobbings which 
she strove in vam to stifle ; he began to take courage, and im- 
mediately hit on a new method, namely, to answer himself in 
the same manner as if she had spoken ; which he did to this 
effect : — “ Dear Sir, I have most assuredly been a long witness 
of the great love you bear towards me, and am now farther 
convinced of it from your words, with which I am well satisfied, 
as indeed I ought : and if J appeared displeased or hard-hearted, 
do not imagine that I was really so ; I always loved you far 
beyond every othef person, but that Vehaviour was necessary, 
for fear of other people, and to preserve my own character : 
the time is now come when I have it in my power to repay your 
love : then be of good cheer ; in 3 few days my husbag^wes 
to be provost at Milan, and as you have given Ififn'yqjir fa- 
vourite horse for my sake, I promise you, upon my word, that 
then you shall have admittance, and (that I may have no 
occasion to speak to you ;fgain upon, the subject, till the very 
time) take notice, that, as soon as you shall perceive two 
handkerchiefs hanging out of the window, which looks toward the 
garden, you must he careful nobody sees you, and come to me 
through the door,intothe g£rder^whercl shall he expecting you.” 

Having said this, as for the lady, he answered in his own 
person as follows : “ Dear madam, I am so transported with 
your reply, that I scarcely know how to Return *you*due 
thanks ; but, were I able, no time would he sufficient to do it 
in the manner I could wish, and as I ought : I leave it there- 
fore for you to imagine, as I tfind it impossible to describe : 
you may depend, however, on my being punctual to what you 
have proposed, and I shall always have a due sense of the 
great favour conferred upon me. Nothing now remains, my 
dearest love, but till that time to bid you adieu.” AH thia 
while the lady said not one word. Bicciardo then stood up,. 
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and made towards the knight, who, coming to meet him, said 
with a smile*,* “ Well, ^hat think you, sir, have I performed 
my promise or not ?’ \^— u By no means,’’ replied the beau, 
“ for you promised J. should speak to your lady, and you have 
given me a statute to talk to.” The knight \^as much pleased 
with this, and if lv\ had a good opinion of his lady before, he 
had now a better. Afterwards he said, “ You allow, I sup- 
pose, that the horse is mine.” The beau replied, “ Most cer- 
tainly I do ,* but could I have thought no better success would 
have ensued on the bargain, I would have given him without 
any consideration, for as it is, you have bought him, and I not 
sold him.” The knight laughed heartily, and being now pro- 
vided with a horse, he set out, in a few days, for Milan, and 
entered upon his office. 

The lady, being then at liberty, began to think a little of 
the beau’s words, and the regard he had for her ; and seeing 
him often pass by her house, she said to herself, “ What am I 
about ? Why do 1 lose all this time ? My husband is at 
Milan, and will not return these six months, and when shall I 
meet with such another -lover ? There 'is none here that I 
need to be afraid of. I do not see why I should not make 
use of the opportunity, whilst I have it. Nobody will know 
it, r p r if they should, it is letter to do it and repent, than to 
repeijf ancTnot do it.” Having made up her mind, therefore, 
she put two handkerchiefs out of the window, as the beau had 
said. This he saw with a great deal of joy, and that very 
night went privately feu.the gardeh-door, which was open, as 
was also the door into the house, where he found the lady 
waiting for him : and though this was their first meeting, it 
was not the last, for, during the husband’s stay at Milan, and 
even after his return, they fqund means of being frequently 
together, to their great* mutual joy. ' „ 

to 

[Li Fontaine's * Magnifique/ and a (drama by La Motte, have been 
taken from this tale. It seems also to have suggested a scene in Ben 
Jonson's comedy, ‘The ‘Devil is an Ass/ where Wiilepol makes a present 
of a cloak to a husband, for leave to pay his addresses to the wife for a 
quarter of an hour.] 
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NOVEL VI. j 

Ricciardo Minutolo is in love with the wife of Phfiippello Fighinolfi ; and 
knowing her tt be jealous of her husband, makes her believe that the 
latter was to meet his wife that night at a* bagnio. Accordingly she 
goes thither, and, imagining she was with her husband all the time, 
finds herself at last with Ricciardo. 

• 

Eliza had now concluded her story, and the queen, having 
commended the beau’s ingenuity, laid the next charge upon 
Eiammetta, who began, with a smile, as follows : — It may be 
convenient to quit our own city at present, which, as it 
abounds in everything, is no less fruitful in examples relating 
to most subjects, and to recount, as Eliza has done, what has 
come to pass in other countries. Therefore, passing over to 
Naples, I shall set forth how one of those sanctified ladies, 
who seemed averse to all Jove intrigues, was, by the dexterous 
management of her lover, brought 1 6 taste the fruits of love, 
before she had kncfl/n the flower of jt - frhich will both divert 
you as to what is already past, and caution you, in certain 
points, for the time to come. 

There lived at Naples, one of the most ancient and pleasant 
cities in all Italy, a young gentleman of great wrtCral^s vfell 
as nobly descended, calftd Ricciardo Minutolo ; who, notwith- 
standing he had a beautiful lady for his wife, was enamoured 
of another, who was thought to surpass all the women in 
Naples. This lady was called Catella, and was the wife of a 
young gentleman named Philippello Fighinolfi, whom shedoved 
► and valued above all things. Now Ricciardo being in love 
with her, and doing everything which he thought might gain 
her affections, buff to no manner of purpose, fell into despair; 
and as he was unable to get the ascendancy over his passion, 
he had no pleasure in living, and yet no wish -to die. Con- 
tinuing in this disposition, he was one day advised, by the 
ladies of his acquaintance, to give ovtr his vain pursuit, 
seeing that Catella regarded nothing so much as h°r own 
husband, of whom ghe was so jealous, that she was fearful of 
every bird that flew over his bead, lest it might snatch him 
from her. Ricciardo hearing of this jealous disposition, began 
now to conceive hopes of success ; but pretending to .lay all 
such views aside, he gave It Out that he had taken a fancy to 
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another lady, towards whom he practised the same gallantries 
as he had before offered to Catella ; and in a little time it was 
universally believed, tl^it Catella was no longer the object of 
his passion, but this second lady ; insomuch, that the former 
began now to put olf {hat reserve which had ^itherto appeared 
in her behavionr, % and to treat him with the same openness 
and affability as her other neighbours. 

Now it happened, the season of the year being sultry, that 
some companies of gentlemen and ladies went to divert them- 
selves on the sea-shore, where they were to dine and sup ; 
and Ricciardo knowing that Catella was gone thither with a 
party of people, went likewise with a set of his friends, and, 
after much importunity, as if he had no mind to remain there, 
he was persuaded to join the company of Catella and her 
friends. Presently all the ladies, Catella among the rest, 
began to banter him concerning this new love of his, at which 
he affected to be so much nettled that thejr talked all the 
more upon that subject. At length the members of the party 
being dispersed up and down, as is usual on such occasions, 
and Catella remaining’ *jnly with a few friends where Ricciardo 
was, he dropped a hint of some intrigue of her husband’s, 
which gave her a violent fit of jealousy, and she burned with 
impatience to know the truth. In a little time, therefore, 
sffefeg^u »rO entreat Ricciardo, that, for the sake of the lady 
whom he loved most, he would make ^hat matter clear to her, 
relating to Philippello. 

“You have conjured me,” Riccikrdo replied, “by a person, 
on whose account I can refuse nothing that is asked me, only 
you must promise never to speak a word to him, or any other 
person about it, till you find it really so, which I will shew 
you how you may be satisfied of, as soon as you please.” She 
was now more strongly possessed of the trhth of the matter, 
and promised to be silent. Taking her then apart, that they 
might not be overheard, he thus addressed her : “ Madam, if 
I now loved you in £ the manner I formerly did, I could not 
qd dure to tell you what must give you so much uneasiness ; 
but as that is at an 6nd, I shall be less fearful of making a 
full discovery. I do .not know whether your husband was 
provoked at my loving you ; er whether he had any suspicion 
of my being loved by you ; but be this as it may, he has taken 
TO 1 opportunity, when I had the least cause to be jealous, of 
attempting to do by me, what he might suspect I meant to 
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do by him ; namely, to seduce my wife ; for which purpose he 
has tried frequent messages, with which .she has constantly 
made me acquainted, and returned such answers to them as I 
directed her. This very morning I found a woman in close 
conference with her, and imagining Whd she was, I asked my 
wife what theVoman wanted ? She. told me that she came 
from Philippello ; £ who, from such answers,’ continued she, 
1 as you have made me send, from time to time, begins to have 
• hopes of prevailing ; and he now fcays, that he wants me to 
come to a resolution, and that he can so order it, that we 
may meet privately at a bagnio. He begs and entreats me 
most earnestly to ; be there ; and were it not that you have 
made me hold him in suspense with such frivolous answers, I 
should have dealt with him in such a manner, that he should 
never have troubled me more.’ I bore all the rest patiently, 
but now ho has proceeded too far, and accordingly 1 resolved 
to tell you, 4)hat you might see how he has rewarded your 
most faithful love, lor which I was just at death’s door ; but, 
lest you should think *all this groundless, and that yourself 
may be an eye* itness of it, 1 .ordered my wife to tell the 
woman that she would meet him there to-morrow at nones, 
.when every body would be asleep ; with which answer 
the messenger went away well pleased. Now I would not 
have you suppose that I intend send her thitke^ iSot, Were 
X in your place, I would go 'instead of her, and affer you 
have been some time together, I would then make a discovery 
of myself to him ; by which means you would shame him from 
being ever guilty of the like practices hereafter, and at the 
same time prevent the injury which is designed both fp your- 
self and me.’* 

Catclla, without considering who it was that told her this, 
or what his designs might Tie, gav^ credit to it, as jealous 
people.usually do to such stories ; and calling to mind other 
circumstances to confirm# it, she said, with a great deal 
of passion, tlftit she would certainly do-so, and that she woidd 
so confound him, that he should newr more dare to look 
a woman in the face. 

Kicciardo was highly pleased ; aiyl now flunking that his 
scheme was likely to take effect, he confirmed her in that 
resolution, desiring her, nevertheless, not to mention what she 
had heard, which she accordingly promised. The hejet morn- 
ing, then, he went to the woman who kept the bagnio, which 
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he had mentioned to Catella, and begged her assistance in the 
affair, which ihe easily agreed to ; and they contrived how it 
might be best effected, v There was a dark room in the house, 
where she made up a bed, as he .had directed her, and as soon 
as he had dined, he Veht thither to wait for Catella ; whilst 
she, giving more credit to his words than she efught, returned 
home full of spleen. * Philippcllo came home likewise, and, as 
it happened, in a very thoughtful mood, so that perhaps he 
did not show^that fondness towards her that he usually did. # 
This made her suspect him all the more ; and she said to her- 
self* “ Truly he is taken up with thinking of the lady whom 
he is to meet to-morrow, but I will prevent it:” and she was 
considering all night long what she should say to him at their 
meeting. In a word, at the hour of nones she took a friend 
with her, and went directly to the bagnio, and seeing the good 
woman, she inquired if Philippello was there. The woman 
having learned her lesson from Ricciardo, said, “ Are you the 
lady that is to speak to him here ?” Catella answered, “ I 
am.” — “ Then,” said she, “ go in there.” Catella, who went 
to seek what she woulcKiot willingly have found, entered the 
room where Ricciardo lay, her face being covered by a veil, 
and locked the door behind her. Ricciardo, taking her in his 
ar ms wi th transport, whispered, “ Welcome, my stful;” whilst 
she^TH^ ayexaer to sustain her assumed character, embraced 
and kissed him great demonstrations of good will, but never 
said a word for fear he should recognise her. The room hav- 
ing no window was extremely dark, -which suited both parties 
very well, nor could they’ see at all even after they had been 
there some time. Ricciardo led her to the bed without betray- 
ing himself by his speech, and there they remained together 
for a long time, with more delight to the one than to the 
other. u 

At length, when Catella thought it fit time to sl\ew her 
resentment, she broke out in the following manner : “ Miserable 
lot of women! How* ill placed is the love Wfe bear to our 
husbands! For these eight years have I loved you more 
than my whole life ; whilst you, most wicked man, give your- 
self up entirely to another woman. Whom do you think 
you are now with ? You are with her, whom you have so 
often deceived with your false flatteries, pretending affection, 
yhen yo,u had placed it elsewhere. Perfidious villain ! I am 
Catella, and not Ricciardo’ s wife. Do you know my voice ox 
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not ? I am, I tell you ; and I think it long tjll I bring you 
into the light, to confound you with shame as you deserve. 
Alas ! whom have I loved in this manner for so many years ! 
Whom but this wretch, who, supposing himself in bed with 
another woman, has shewn more fondness than he ever did to 
me since we were married. Brisk Enough you have proved 
yourself to-day, you renegade dog, that are so feeble and good 
for nothing at home. But, thank Heaven, it is in your own 
vineyard you have been labouring, not in another’s, as you 
fancied. No wonder you did not come near me last night ; 
you wanted to husband your strength that you might display 
all your prowess in another field. But once more, thank 
Heaven and my own foresight, the water has run in its regular 
channel, a*s it ought. Why do not you answer, you villain ? 
Are you struck dumb with what I have said ? I have a good 
mind to pull your eyes out of your head. You thought it 
had been all* a secret; but you were mistaken.” Bicciardo 
was greatly amused to* hear her talk thus, and returned no 
answer but by his caresses ; whilst she, resuming her com- 
plaints, exclaimecf, “ If you think* to wheedle me in this man- 
ner you are mistaken ; I will never rest till 1 have exposed 
you to all our neighbours and friends. Am I not as hand- 
some as the wife of Bicciardo ?• Am I not as g'>^tle- 

woman as she ? Hands off ; touch me not ; you have penformed 
exploits enough for one day. And now that you know who I 
am, whatever you might do would be all forced ; but if I 
live you shall often be fain to as^, and get No ! for your 
answer. I see no reason why I should not send to Bicciardo, 
who once loved me passionately, and yet could never bo&st that 
I vouchsafed to give him one kind look ; and who knows what 
mischief may then ensue*? You thought you had been with 
his wife all this time, and you are •equally guilty as if you 
really had : therefore, were I to prove criminal with him, you 
could not blame me.” # . 

Her complaints were long and outrageous ; till at length he 
began to think that if she was suffered £o depart in this mood, 
mischief would certainly ensue ; therefore he. resolved to un- 
deceive her : and holding her so fast in his arms, that she 
could not get away, he said to her, “ My life, do not make 
yourself uneasy ; that which I could not have by dint of love, 
I have obtained by stratagem ; I km your Bicciardo.” She 
hearing this, and knowing his voice, would have leaped out of 
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bed, but could^not ; and as she was going to cry out, he laid 
his hand upon her mouth, and said, “ Madam, what has been 
now done cannot be undone were you to cry all your 
life long ; and if it btf made public by any means, two things 
must happen. The first, which is of great conaem to you, is, 
that your honour and good name will be called in question ; 
for though you should allege your being deceived, I will con- 
tradict it, and say that .you came hither for reward, and 
because I would not give you as much as you expected, for 
that reason you made all this disturbance ; and you know 
people are always more ready to believe what is bad, than 
what is good, of another, on which account my story would 
• find the most credit. In the second place, a mortal enmity 
must ensue betwixt me and your husband ; and things may 
be carried so far, that he may kill me, or I him, which woul(l 
give you great uneasiness : therefore, my dearest life, do not 
lessen yourself and make mischief between Us. You are not the 
first, nor will be the last, that has been imposed upon. It is 
not to deprive you of your honour, but it is th^abundant regard 
I have for you that has put me upon using this device : and 
from this time forth myself, and all I am worth, shall be at 
your service. As you are discreet then in other things, I hopo 
ymi.Trrttw^i,i^Q F in this. * * 

She ^expressed the utmost grief whilst he was speaking 
these words ; but having listened so far to what he said, as to 
be convinced that it was reasonably, she replied, “ I do not 
know how God will enable me to bear both the injury and the 
trick you have put upon me ; I will make no noise here, 
where I have been brought by my own foolishness and over 
great jealousy ; hut this you may depend upon, that I shall 
never bo at rest till I see myself revenged oi?e way or other : 
therefore let me go ; you have gained your point, and have 
done what you pleased ; it is time to leave me, leave me then 
I beseech "you. - Bicqiardo, who saw the anguish of her 
heart, resolved not t<? part with her before he made peace ; 
using, therefore, all the kind and tender expressions he could 
think of to mollify her, he begged and prayed so earnestly 
that at last he made his peace, and they remained together a 
long while, with equal good will on both sides, and with great 
mutual delight. In fine, the lady having experienced how 
ifeich mdre racy were the lover’s kisses than the husband’s, 
her former cruelty to Kicciardo was changed into the warmest' 
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passion. She loved him ever after, and many a time were 
they happy in each other’s arms. Heaven* seifd us all the 
like good fortune. 

[I do not think, says Dunlop (‘ Distory o£ fiction’), that this story 
occurs either in. the selection of Tableaux published by Barbazan, or 
Le Grand, but I have little doubt that it exists among those which have 
not been brought to light. The incident has been a favorite one with 
subsequent novelists. For example, it corresponds with one of the tales 
of Sacchetti, and with the fourth of the fourth Decade <ff Cinthio. It 
has also been versified by La Fontaine, in his 4 Richard Minutolo.’j 


• NOVEL YU. 

Tedaldo, having a misunderstanding with his mistress, leaves Florence ; 
he returns tjnther afterwards in the habit of a pilgrim, and makes 
himself known to her ; when he convinces her of her mistake, and 
saves her husband from being put to death for his murder, for which 
he had been condemned. He then reconciles him to his brethren, 
and lives upon gGod terms with her fior the future. 

F14MMETTA, who had been commended by all, was now 
silent ; when, to prevent loss of time, the queen gave imme- 
diate orders to Emilia, who began thus : — I cho#s^ ci/retifhi 
to our own city, which the two ladies who spoke laslf have 
departed from ; and to relate how one of our own citizens 
regained his lost mistress.* 

There lived at Florence a young nobleman, called Tedaldo 
Ele, who was in love with a lady named Monna Errnellina, 
wife to one Aldobrandino Palermini, and well did his good 
qualities deserve success. •But ill fortune was still in his way : 
for the lady, after shewing a liking to hyn, all at once refused to 
see him, and would receive no more messages from him, which 
threw him into utter despair ; but, as his lore was a secret, 
the cause of his melancholy was unknown. Divers means he 
used to regain the love, which had bten lost without any 
fault of his ; but, finding all in vain, he resolved to separate 
himself from the world, that he might deprive her, who had 
been the cause of his malady, of the pleasure of seeing him 
in that condition. Getting together, therefore, what money 
he could privately raise, withou c saying a word* of hyf inten- 
tion to more than one friend, he went away, and pame to 
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Ancona, calling himself Phillippo di Sanlodeccio, and hired 
himself to £ merchant, with whom he went on shipboard to 
Cyprus, and who was so taken with his behaviour, that he 
not only allowed him a good salary, but took him into partner- 
ship, intrusting to him the management of the greater part 
of his affairs. These he ordered so discreetfy, that, in a few 
years, he became a wealthy and famous merchant. 

Whilst he was in this employ, though he would sometimes 
call to mind his cruel mistress, and be desirous of seeing her 
again, yet so firm was his resolution, that for six years together 
he got the better of his passion in this conllict. At last it 
happened, one day, whilst he was at Cyprus, that he heard a 
song composed by himself sung there, in which was largely set 
forth the mutual love which they bore to each other, whence 
it was inferred, that it was impossible she should ever forget 
him. That song inspired him with such a desire to see her, 
that he could no longer resist it ; and, settling his affairs, he 
departed with only one servant to Ancona, consigned all his 
effects to a merchant at Florence, an acquaintance of his old 
friend at Ancona, and went off privately whh his servant in 
the guise of a pilgrim just returned from the holy land. On 
arriving at Florence, he went to an inn which was kept 1^ two 
brothers, near where his mistress lived ; and the first thing ho 
difTwaS Ikf go to her house, and endeavour to see her ; but he 
founcf the windows and doors all made fast, which made him 
suspect that she was either dead or else had changed her 
dwelling. Thence he turned his steps in a sorrowful manner 
towards the house where his brothers lived, and there he saw 
four of them standing at the door, dressed in mourning. This 
surprised him very much ; and knowing he was so much altered 
since he had been away that he could not be easily known 
again, he applied to % shoemaker, and inquired the reason of 
their being in black. The shoemaker replied, “About fifteen 
days ago a brother of theirs, called Tedaldo, who has been long 
absent, was murdered , and I understand they have proved in 
court that he was killed by one Aldobrandino Palermini, who 
is arrested for it, because he had. taken a fancy to his wife, and 
returned privately to be with her.” 

Tedaldo wondered much that any one should be so like 
hiuiself as to be mistaken for him ; and he was grieved for 
^Aldobr^ndine. Finding that his mistress was alive and well, 
It ‘being* now night, he returned full of thought to his inn, 
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where having supped along with his servant, he was put to bed 
in a garret. There, what with his trouble* the Badness of the 
bed, and perhaps his light supper, he was kept awake till about 
midnight ; when he thought he heard soije persons come from 
the top of the house, and he saw a light gleaming through the 
chinks of the door. G-oing softly, therefore, to peep, he saw 
a pretty young woman holding a candle, whilst three men were 
coming towards her, down stairs ; and after some laughing 
together, one of them said, “We are*now safe, God be thanked, 
since Tedaldo’s death is proved by his brethren upon Aldo- 
brandino Palermini, who has also confessed, and sentence is 
now passed : but yet it behoves us to "keep it private ; for 
should it be known, hereafter, that we are the persons, we 
should be 4n the same danger that he is in now.” Having 
said this to the young woman, who seemed well pleased with 
it, they came down stairs and went to bed. Tedaldo, upon 
hearing what had passed, began to reflect how great and many 
were the errors to whicfy the mind of man was subject ; first, 
thinking of his brethren who had mourned for a stranger, and 
buried him by nffctake for himself and had afterwards taken 
up an innocent person upon a bare suspicion, who was accord- 
ingly. condemned through false witnesses; and next, con- 
sidering the blind severity of # the law, and the ministers 
and dispensers of it, who, whilst they are solicitous to lmd 
out the truth, do often, by their horrid tortures, confirm a 
falsity ; and instead of serving the cause of God and justice, 
are rather the ministers* of iniquity and the devil. After 
this, he thought of Aldobrandino, and what was to be done to 
save his life. 

In the morning, then, he went alone to the lady’s house, 
and by chance finding the door open, he entered, and beheld 
her sitting upon* the ground floor, in,a little room, making a 
sad lamentation. “ Madam,” said he to her, “ do not trouble 
yourself; your peace is at hand.” She looked ^ip, and replied 
with tears, “ Honest man, thou seemesf to be a stranger, what 
knowest thou either of my peace or my affliction 9 “ Madam,” 
he replied, “I am a messenger sent by God from Constantinople, 
and am just now arrived, to turn your tears into joy, and to 
save your husband’s life.” “If you are but now arrived, ” 
she made answer, “ and are come from Constantinople, what 
do you know either of me or my husband ?” He then related 
to her the misfortune that had befallen her husband, slow long 
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they had been married together, and many other circumstances, 
to which she was no stranger ; whereupon she fell down upon 
her knees, in ‘amazement, believing him to be a prophet, and 
praying him, if* he t was come • for Aldobrandino’s sake, to 
make all possible dispatch, for the time was short-. The pilgrim, 
assuming the aspect of* a very holy personage, said, “ Bise, 
madam, and attend to what I am going to say. This tribu- 
lation is now come upon you, on account of a sin formerly 
# committed ; therefore you must take care how you do the 
like for the time to come, lest a greater calamity befal you.” — 
“ Alas, sir !” quoth she, “ I have been guilty of more sins than 
one ; then tell me particularly what sin you mean, and I will 
do all in my power to amend.” “Madam,” returned he, 
“ I know what sin it is ; I do not ask for information 1 : but only 
that you may have the greater remorse by confessing. But to 
come to the point: — Had you ever a lover?” The lady was 
in great amaze at this, supposing nobody had known anything 
of the matter ; though, from the time that person was slain 
who had been buried for Tedaldo, something of that kind had 
beep talked of, occasioned by words imprudently let fall by 
Tedaldo’ s friend, whom he had entrusted with the secret. 
“I perceive that Heaven,” she paid, sighing deeply, “has re- 
vealed jbo you all the secrets of mankind, therefore I shall make 
no^sci^iple o? telling you mine. I did love, I confess, that 
unhappy young man whose death is now laid to my husband’s 
charge, and which has given me also infinite concern ; for 
though I might appear a little harstfi to him, } r et neither his 
parting, his long absence, nor his miserable death, has been 
able to drive him from my heart.” — “The poor man who is 
dead,” said the pilgrim, “ never loved you, though Tedaldo did. 
But tell me what was the reason of your quarrelling with him? 
Did he ever give you any offence ?” — “ Mofefc certainly he did 
not,” she replied, “but it was all owing to a wicked friar, who, 
after I had mentioned to him, at confessioh, my love for that 
person, and our familiarity together, dinned such things into 
my ears that I am tetaafied still to think of them. He told 
me that if I did not desist the devil would carry me in his 
mouth to the bottom of hell, and put me into everlasting fire. 
I was so frightened, that I immediately resolved to break off 
all intimaqy with my lover, and from that time I would no 
longer receive either h^s letters or his messages : though I 
really think, that had he persisted a little longer (for I suppose 
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he went away in despair) I might have relented at last, be- 
cause I had a true value for him/* • * 9 

“ Madam,” quoth the stranger, u this is the sih. which now 
sticks close to you. It was of your own afcord that you first 
loved Tedaldtf; tVere was no force in the case ; you were agree- 
able to each other, and acquaintance begot more love. Why, 
therefore, was he discarded in such a cruel manner ? These 
things should always be considered beforehand ; and you should 
never engage when you are likely to repent. Now,^vith regard 
to these friars, you must understand that, being one of them, 
I must be supposed to know something of their ways • and 
therefore, if I speak a little more freely concerning them, it 
will be more excusable, as it is all for your good. Formerly 
they were religious good men ; but they who call themselves 
so now-a-days, and would be thought such, resemble the others 
in nothing but their hoods ; nor in those things entirely ; for 
the first friars* wore them coarse and scanty, to show their 
great contempt’ of all temporal things, when they wrapped 
their bodies in such a mean habit ; but now they are made full, 
shining, and of the finest cloth that can be got; and, resembling 
in their cut the pontifical robes, they strut with them, like so 
many peacocks, in churches and all public places; and as a 
fisherman strives to take as many fish as possible with one 
cast of his net, so do these with their large folds •bnvelog and 
captivate young maids, who have vowed chastity, widows, and 
other simple people : and this is their whole care and study ; 
so that, to speak properly, ’they have not preserved the hoods 
of their predecessors, but only the colour of them. Formerly, 
also, they were solicitous for people’s salvation, but now they 
• desire only women, and as much money as they can get ; for 
which purpose they terrify the ignorant with idle stories, making 
them believe, that their sins are all Iso be purged away with 
alms-gifing and saying of masses ; for which purpose one sends 
bread, a second winfe, and & third money, alj. for the souls of 
their departed friends. It is most certain that prayers, and 
giving charities, are bq,th pleasing to*God ; but if people 
knew what sort of folks they«were bestowed upon, they would 
sooner throw what they part with in that manner to the hogs. 
They know full well, tjiat rich people are not so manageable 
as the poorer sort, for which reason they are for engrossing all 
wealth to themselves. They cry down luxury, whilst they 
wallow in all kinds of debauchery. They condemji usury 
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and unjust gains, in order to purchase some great benefice or 
bishoprick, with* what is given them by way of restitution ; and 
which, being detained from them, would occasion (they say) 
that person’s damnation. And when they are told of these, 
and many other of their wicked practices, all the answer they 
make is, “ Do as we say, not as we do;” as if it were possible 
for the sheep to have more resolution and constancy than the 
shepherd. But they would have you do as they say, namely, 
fill their purses with money; entrust them with all your secrets; 
be chaste, patient, forgivers of injuries ; and never speak an ill 
word, which are all ver^ good things ; but for what reason ? 
why, truly, that they may then do what, if we acted otherwise, 
they could not do! We all know, without money, there can 
be no sloth or idleness. If you spent your money for your own 
diversion, they could not have it for their maintenance : if you 
make free with the women about you, they would want the 
opportunity of being with them themselves : tinless you were 
patient, and a forgiver of injuries, they would not dare to come 
into your house to corrupt your family. But why do I go 
through so many particulars ? Let them first set the example, 
and then teach others. Suppose, however, what the friar told 
you to be true, namely, that it is a great crime to break the 
matrimonial vow : — Is not, murder as bad ? If, then, after 
Tedaldo hrid fallen into such despair as to leave his country, 
he had laid violent hands upon himself, would not you have 
been the occasion of it? Now, by your own confession, he 
deserved no such usage at your hands. This, therefore, is the 
crime, which is attended with its due punishment ; for, as you 
broke your engagement with Tedaldo without reason ; in like 
manner, without reason, is your husband in danger of his life ■ 
upon his account, and yourself ( in gl*eat trouble. All that you 
can do, then, to be free, is to promise, and to be as good as 
your word, that if ever Tedaldo returns from his long banish- 
ment you wilt reinstate him in the favour he enjoyed before 
you were over-persuaded by that mischievous friar.” 

When the pilgirA had finished his long address, to which 
Ermellina listened with great attention, strongly impressed with 
the truth of what he said, she replied : “ Holy man, I know that 
what you say is true, and I begin to see that the monks and 
friars are a set of very bad people, though hitherto I had a quite 
different opinion of them : 1 own myself also much to blame 
with regard to Tedaldo, and would do as you say ; but how ib 
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it possible P He is dead ; and what need is there then of 
making any promise about him ?” The stranger nfade answer, 
“ Madam, I know that he is not dead, but alive arid well, 
provided he has your good graces.” “ Be fareful of what you 
say,” she replied, “I saw him before our door, stabbed in 
several places, and I lamented much .over him; which, I 
suppose, gave occasion to the scandalous story that was raised 
about us.” — “ Madam, say what you please, I assure you he is 
not dead ; and if you will promise what I desire, J. hope you 
will very soon see him.” — “That,” she replied, “I will do 
with all my heart ; nothing could give me greater pleasure 
than to see my husband at liberty, and Tedaldo living .’ u 
Thinking it now a lit time to discover himself, and to give her 
moye assurance concerning her husband, “Madam,” lie said, 
“ for Amur greater comfort, I have one secret to entrust you 
with, which you must keep as you value your husband’s life.” 
Then taking a ring out of his pocket, which she had given 
him the last night of their^ being together, he shewed it to her, 
saying, “ Madam, do you know this ?” She instantly re- 
membered it, and* replied, “ Yes, Sir, I gave it formerly to 
Tedaldo.” — “And do you know me ?” he said, rising from his 
seat, and throwing off his hood. Recognising Tedaldo, she 
started as if she had seen a ghost ; # and looking upon him not 
as one returned from Cyprus, but as newly risell from the 
dead, she would have fled from him ; but he stopped ner, 
saying, “ Doubt not, Madam ; 1 am your Tedaldo, alive and 
well; I never was dead, a^ you and my brothers believe.” 
The lady began now to be a little better reconciled to him, 
and, throwing her arms about his neck* she cried, “Welcome 
home, my dear Tedaldo.” He kissed her, and said, “ Madam, 
we have no time now for these greetings ; 1 must go and take 
care of your husbaftd, of whom l hope #iat before to-morrow 
you will hear such news as will please you ; and if I succeed 
according to my expectation, »I will come and spend this even- 
ing with you ; when I shall he able to give you a more full 
account than my time will permit at present.” Resuming his 
former habit, therefore, and taking his leave of her, he went to 
the prison to Aldobrandino, who lay expecting nothing but 
death ; and being admitted by the favour of the keeper as a 
confessor, he sat down by him, and spoke in this planner: 
“lama messenger from God (who has regard to your inno- 
cence) to bring you tidings of your deliverance; for his sake, 
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then, I request one little favour which, if you grant, I make 
no doubt but that before tomorrow night you will hear of a 
pardon.” Aldobrandino replied, “ Sir, you are a stranger to 
me, but I must suppose you -to be a friend, since you are so 
solicitous about my deliverance. With regard to this deed, 
however, which has been sworn upon me, I am entirely inno- 
cent ; I may have been bad enough in other respects, for which 
this may be* a judgment upon me. Ask, then, what you 
please ; be.the request of ever such consequence, I promise to 
grant it, if I can obtain my liberty.” “ What 1 require,” 
said the pilgrim, “ is only a pardon for Tedaldo’s four bro- 
thers, whenever they ask it of you, for having brought you 
into this trouble, under the belief that you were concerned in 
murdering their brother. Aldobrandino replied, “No pne 
knows the sweets of revenge, and how eagerly it is coveted, but 
they who have received the injury; nevertheless, 1 forgive 
them, and if I obtain a pardon, I will do it in such a manner 
as shall be most agreeable to you.”. The pilgrim was pleased 
with this, and bid him have a good heart, for that before the 
next day at night he should be assured of Tiis liberty. 

Leaving the prisoner, the pilgrim then went straight to tho 
signiory, and taking one of the lords aside, said to him, “ Sir, 
it is the business of every pne to endeavour to find out the 
trutji, especially such as are in your station, in order that 
people may not suffer wrongfully ; and that they who deserve 
punishment may have it; and this is what now brings me 
before you, with a view to your" own honour and the con- 
fusion of the guilty. You know you have proceeded with 
severity against Aldobrandino, thinking you had proved upon 
him the murder of Tedaldo. This 1 aver to be false, as L 
shall prove to you before midnight, delivering the very mur- 
derers into your hands.” The worthy l<5rd, who was under 
great concern for Aldobrandino, gave ear to the stranger’s 
story, and about midnight the two inkeepers and their maid 
were taken by his ortlers, by officers, let into the house by the 
pilgrim. Being thft atened with the torture, they all confessed 
that it was they who had slain Tedaldo Ele without knowing 
him. Being asked the reason, they declared that it was 
because he would have forced one of their wives when they 
were abroad. Having obtained this information he retired, 
with the Signor’s permission, and went privately to the lady 
Ermellina’s house, to give her a full account of what had 
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passed * and after giving her such joyful intelligence he spent 
the night with her, and happily ratified their thorbugh mutual 
reconciliation. 

In the morning', having acquainted her jvith what he meant 
to do, and enjoined secrecy, he went to attend to the 
affair of Aldobrandino ; and the lords, after a full inquiry, 
released him, and sentenced the others to lose their heads on 
the spot where the murder was committed. Aldobrandino 
being discharged, and knowing that it was all owing to the 
stranger, he and his friends invited him to their houses, to 
make what stay he pleased, and shewed him all possible 
respect, the lady especially, who knew well to whom she was 
so obliging. And now, thinking it time to bring about a 
reconciliation between Aldobrandino and his brothers, who 
had incurred so much ill will since his discharge, that 
they were forced to go armed, the pilgrim claimed the 
fulfilment of the promise made him. Aldobrandino answered, 
that he was willing. The pilgrim therefore made him pro- 
vide a great entertainment to which his relations and their 
wives were to invited, and th$ four brothers with their 
wives, adding that he himself would ask the latter, as to his 
own feast. Accordingly lie wont to the four brothers, and 
after much entreaty prevailed upon them to ask pardon, in 
order to regain Aldobrandino ’s friShdsliip ; and when that w 26 
settled, he invited them to dine there the next day, giving 
them his word for their security. At dinner-time, therefore, 
the next day, Tedaldo’s four brothers, all in mourning, with 
some of their friends, came first to Aldobrandino* s bouse, who 
was expecting them ; when, laying their arms down upon the 
9 ground, in presence of all the guests who had been invited to 
bear them company, amh offering themselves to his mercy, 
they humbly asked his pardon. • He received them with tears, ^ 
and salting them one after another, forgave the injury he had 
suffered. After this the sisters and their wives came also, and 
were graciously received by Ermellina and the other ladies. 

The entertainment was now served upland everything was 
agreeable, excepting a confirmed silence, occasioned by the late 
sorrow, which was represented by the habit of Tcdaldo’s 
relations \ on which account the stranger’s contrivance and 
invitation appeared unseasonable to many peoplo. This he 
soon perceived, and resolved to remove when he saw a fit 
time ; accordingly, when the dessert was served up, he rose, 
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and said, “Nothing seems wanting to make this ft merry 
meeting but the presence of Tedaldo, whonf, as you have had 
him so long with you without knowing him, I mean now to 
show you.**— Throwing off then his monk’s disguise, he 
appeared in a green silk doublet, Jpid his features were recog- 
nised by all to their great surprise, though they gazed upon 
him for a considerable time before they could be convinced 
that he was the very person ; which he perceiving, related 
many circumstances concerning both themselves and him for 
their farther satisfaction. Upon this his brothers and the 
rest of the men, all ran and embraced him, as did all the 
women except Ermellina ; which, when Aldobrandino saw, he 
said, “What's the meaning of this, Ermellina? Why don’t 
3 on welcome Tedaldo home, when everybody else has done it ?” 
She replied, in the hearing of them all, that no one could 
rejoice more sincerely than herself, as she was obliged to him 
for her husband’s life; but the scandalous words that had 
been given out concerning her, wh*m that person was taken 
for Tedaldo, had made her cautious. Aldobrandino replied, 
“ Away with these idle stories ; do you thifiK I regard them ? 
He has sufficiently cleared himself by his regard for my 
life ; do then as the rest have done.” She desired nothing 
better, and was therefore i\ot slow in obeying her husband’s 
order. Aldobrandino’ s; liberality was so agreeable to all pre- 
sent, both men and w<^men, that their former misunderstand- 
ing was quite forgotten. After Tedaldo then had received 
every one’s compliments* he tore* the mourning off all his 
kindred, and ordered other clothes to be immediately brought ; 
and having put them on, they concluded the feast with sing- 
ing, dancing, and the like diversions. Thence they went to 
Tedaldo’s house, where they supped, and they continued 
, feasting many days. ^ 

Still the people for some time looked upon him with the 
utmost amazement, as one risen from' the dead ; and perhaps 
his very brethren might have yet entertained some doubt 
about him, if one tiring had not happened which made it clear 
who the person was that waa slain. It was this: — Some 
sorry fellows of Lunigiana were going one day past the house, 
and seeing Tedaldo at the door, they stopped, and said, “ How 
do you dp, Fativolo?” Tedaldo replied, before some of his 
brothers, “You mistake y our man . ” They hearing him speak, 
were out of countenance, and asked pardon, saying, “ Never 
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two people were more alike than you and a companion <rf 
ours, naiued Fativolo da Pontrimoli, who came hither fifteen 
days ago, and we can’t learn what has befallen him. We 
wondered, indeed, how he came by thi| dress, for he was 
a soldier, as we # are.” The eldest brofher, hearing this, in- 
quired more particularly as to the clothes of the murdered 
man, and finding all the circumstances agree, it now appeared 
plainly that it was Fattvolo, and not Tedaldo, that was slain, 
and this set every one right with regard to that affair. Thus 
Tedaldo returned home rich, and continued his acquaintance 
with the lady, without any further interruption. May the 
like good fortune happen to us all ! 


FOVEL vm. 

• 

Ferondo, by taking a certain drug, is buried for dead, and the abbot, who 
has an intrigue with his Wife, takes him out of the grave and put 
him into a dungeon, where he is made to believe that he is in pur- 
gatory. Being rhised up agmp, he rears a child as his own, which 
the abbot had got by his wife/ 

Emilia's long novel (though^ it did not appear long to 
the company, on account of the variety of mordents witlP 
which it was stored) was now brought to a conclusion, when the 
queen gave a nod to Lauretta, who began in this manner : — 
I am going to relate a thing which has more the appearance 
of fiction TthUh of truth, and which I call to mind from what 
has just been told us, of one person’s being mourned for, and 
^buried instead of another. I purpose, then, to tell you how a 
living person was buried £V3 though he had been dead ; how, 
afterwards, it was believed by Itimself, as well as other people, 
that he yas risen from the dead, and not actually living all the 
time ; and how another obtained the name of a saint upon that 
score, and was adored as such, when he deserved rather to have 
been severely punished. . ^ ‘ 

There was in Tuscany, and ^ is still, an abbey situated in a 
retired spot, as is commonly the case wi^h such establishments. 
Its newly appointed abbot was a man of holy life in every 
respect, save in the matter of women, and this he managed so 
well, that he was never suspected ; therefore was he universally 
regarded as godly, pious, and righteous in all points. Now 
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it happened, that among the abbot’s many acquaintances was 
a rich countryman, named Ferondo, a gross blockhead, whom 
the abbot admitted into his society only to make sport of the 
dullard’s simplicity. In the course of their acquaintance, the 
abbot found that fntf rustic had a very handsome wife, with 
whom he grew so violently in love, that day or night he could 
think of nothing else'; but being informed that Ferondo^ how- 
ever stupid in other things, was cunning Inough in watching over 
her, he almost despaired of success. He managed, however, 
so artfully, 'that he prevailed upon Ferondo to bring her some- 
times for their amusement to his gardens at the abbey, when 
lie w ould discourse to them of the beatitudes of eternal life, 
and of the pious works of many righteous people departed 
lienee.. This had such an effect upon the lady, that she had a 
groat desire to confess to him, and asked leave of her husband, 
which was granted. Coming, then, to confession, greatly to 
the abbot’s satisfaction, and sitting at his feet, she began, 
before she entered upon her subject, to this effect — 

“ Sir, if God had given me a different sort of a husband, or 
if lie had given me none at all, perhaps wffcL your instruction 
it would be easy for me to purAe the path which you have 
pointed out to eternal life : but when I consider what sort of 
a person I am tied to, I must look upon myself as a widow, 
wd yet wc^se than marrie'd, in respect that I can have no 
other husband as long as he lives. Besides, he is so un- 
reasonably jealous, that 1 live in constant misery with him : 
therefore, before I proceed to confession, I must beg a little of 
your advice in this particular ; for till I find some remedy in 
this respect, confession, or any other good work, will be of 
little effect.” 

This touched the abbot in the mpst sensible part ; and now 
thinking that fortune had opened a way to what he had so 
long aimed at, he replied : — “ Daughter, I oan easily believe 
how grievous it is for a pretty yoqng lady, as you are, to have 
a fool for her iusband, and it is worse to have a man that ie 
jealous ; therefore, ^you must suffer extremely, that have both 
one and the other. But, to be plain with you, I see no advice 
that can avail, or remedy, but one ; namely, to cure Ferondo 
of that jealousy. The remedy, in such a case, I know well 
how to apply, provided you will keep it a secret.” — “ Father/® 

, quoth the lady, “ never fear ; I would die before I would make 
^discovery contrary to your injunction $ but bow is it possible f ” 
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The abbot replied, “ If we desire he should be cured, it will be 
necessary for him to go first into purgatory.” — “ What, go 
there alive?” — “He must die first, and then go thither; and 
when he shall have suffered quite enough to cure him of* his 
Jealousy, we sKjdl use a few prayers to Tiring him to life again, 
and it shall he done.” — “Then I must remain a widow ?” — 

“ For a time, and you must be exceedingly careful not to be 
prevailed upon to marry elsewhere, . for that would be a very 
bad thing, and as you must return to Ferondo when he comes 
to life again, he would be more jealous than ever.” — “ Well, 
so long as there is a cure, and I am not to be a prisoner all 
my life, do as you will, I am content.” — “But,” said the abbot, 

“ what reward shall I have for this service ?”■ — “ Father, what- 
ever lies in my power to give ; but what can such a one as 
myself offer worthy th<^ acceptance of a person like you ?” — 

“ M adam^L is in your power to do as much for me, as it is in 
mine to do for you. As I am ready, then, to perform Avhat shall 
be for your ease and comfort, so should you be mindful of me in 
a point where my life and welfare arc both concerned.” — “ If # 
it be so, I am ftady and willing. V — “ Then you must grant 
.me your love, for which I entirely languish.” 

She was startled at this, and said, “ Alas ! my father, what 
is it you would have ? I took .you always for a saint. Do 
fioly men request such favours of ladies who comfc to them for 
advice?” — “My dearest life, let not this surprise you,” replied 
the abbot; “my sanctity \s not the less on this account, because 
that abides in the soul, anti what I now ask of you is only a sin 
of the body. But be that as it may, the force of your beauty is 
such that it constrains me to do thus : and 1 tell you, that 
you may be proud of it above all other women, since it capti- 
vates the saints, who are used to behold the beauties of heaven. 
Besides, although? I am an abflot, I am,a man, like others, and 
as you see, not old. Nor should you think much of this matter, 
but rather be desirous of *it, for all the time Ferondo is in 
purgatory I will supply his place, and it will never be so much 
as suspected, because every one has the •same opinion of me 
that you yourself just now declared. Do not refuse the grace 
that heaven sends you ; there are enoitgh would be glad of 
what you may have, and shall have, if you will wisely follow 
mv advice. Moreover, I have jewels both rich and rare, which 
I intend shall all be yours. Do, therefore, my dearest love* 
what I would willingly do for you.” 
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The lady % had her eyes fixed on the ground, not khowing 
how to deny him,* and yet to grant the favour seemed not so 
well. The abbot, perceiving that she had listened and did 
not immediately rqoly, considered the conquest half made, 
and continued using such arguments as before, till he haa 
convinced her that it -would be a good action. So, at last, 
she said, with a blush, that she was willing to comply, but 
not till her husband was sent to purgatory. The abbot was 
well enough satisfied with this, and replied, “ He shall go 
thither directly ; all you have to do is to see that he comes 
hither to-morrow, or next day, to make some stay with me.’* 
Saying this he put a fine ring on her finger, and dismissed her. 
She was overjoyed with the present, supposing she should 
have many more such ; and returning to her frieiids, related 
wonderful things of the abbot’s great |anctity, after which her 
husband and she went home together. 4 $ 

A few days afterwards Ferondo went to the abbey, and as 
soon as the abbot saw him he prepared a drug, which had 
been given him in the Levantine countries by a great prince, 
who assured him it was the very powder wliich the Old Man 
of the Mountain was in the habit of using whenever he had a 
mind to throw any one into a trance, in order to send him into 
his paradise or take him out, of it. By giving more or less he 
could, witlioht doing them any harm, make them sleep as long 
as he pleased : insomuch, that, whilst its effect lasted, you 
would never imagine but that they were dead. Of this drug 
the abbot took as much as would operate for three days, and 
mixing it up with a glass of wine, without Ferondo’s per- 
ceiving it, gave it to him to drink. He afterwards walked 
with him into the cloisters with several of the monks, and 
they began to be merry together c as usual. In qome little 
time the drug began , to work ; Ferondo was taken with a 
sudden drowsiness, lie nodded as he stood, and at iast fell 
down in. a profound sleep. The abbot seemed much con- 
cerned at the accident", making them unbutton his collar, and 
throw cold water in bis face, in order to bring him to himself, 
as though it had been occasioned by some fumes from his 
stomach, or such-like dieorder : but when they found all was 
in vain, and perceived, on feeling his pulse, no signs of life 
remaining; it was concluded by all that he was certainly dead* 
Accordingly they sent to acquaint his wife and relations, who 
came immediately, and after they had lamented over him for 
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a time, lie was buried by the abbot’s direction, with his 
clothes on, in one of the abbey vaults. His wife went back 
to fyer own house, giving out, that she resolved never to stir a 
step from a little son that she had Ferondo ; and con- 
tinuing there, %he took upon herself the management of the 
child, as well as of the estate he had left behind. The abbot, 
when night came, took with him a monk of Bologna, whom 
he could trust, and who was just come thither upon a visit ; 
and together they carried Ferondo out of the Vault into a 
dungeon, which served as a prison for the monks when they 
had committed any fault. Then, stripping him of his clothes, 
they dressed him in the habit of a monk, and left him upon a 
bundle of straw, till he should come to himself ; whilst the 
monk, being instructed by the abbot as to what he would 
have done, was to wait there without anybody’s knowing 
anything of the matter, till the sleeper came to his senses. 

The next day the abbot went, attended by some of his 
monks, to pay his visit of condolence to the widow, whom he 
found in her wegjls, very sorrowful ; £nd, after a little conso- 
lation, he put her softly in mind of her promise. She, finding 
herself now at liberty, and seeing another valuable ring on 
his finger, gave her consent, and it was agreed that he should 
come the next night. When that time came, therefore, 
put on Ferondo’ s clothes, and taking his faithful monk along 
with him, went thither, and stayed till the morning ; and this 
practice he followed so Jong, that he was frequently seen 
passing backwards and forwards by the neighbours, who all 
agreed, that it was Ferondo who walked there, doing penance ; 
and many strange stories were reported among the simple 
* country people about it, # and were carried to the lady, who 
knew fall well wh^t kind of ghost it was. 

The Bolognese monk, as soon as he perceived Ferondo 
growing a little sensible, came in, making a most terrible 
noise ; and having a bundTe of rods iijL his • Hand, began to 
chastise him severely. Ferondo, crying; and howling, could 
say nothing but, <f Where am I ?” The monk replied, “ Thou 
art in purgatory .” — “ How !”• said Ferondo, “ and am I dead 
then ?” — “ Most surely,” answered fhe monk. Thereupon 
Ferondo began to lament for himself, his wife, and child, 
uttering the strangest things in the world. The monk then 
gave hStt something to eat and drink, which Ferondo seeing, 
* What!” said he, “ do dead people eat P” The monk repliea, 
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“ Yes : and what I now bring, thy wife sent this morning to 
church, to have mass said for thy soul.” — “God bless her!” 
quoth Ferondo, “ I was very fond of her before I died, to that 
degree that I hugged her all night in my arms, and did 
nothing but kiss lier, and sometimes the oth#r thing when I 
had a mind.” Then/ finding himself hungry, he began to 
eat and drink, and the wine being very bad, he said, “ God 
confoimd her [ why did c she not give the priest some wine 
from the cask next the wall ?” No sooner had he filled his 
belly than he had the same discipline over again ; when, roar- 
ing out amain, he said, “ What is all this for ?” The monk 
answered, “Because thou art jealous of thy wife, who is one 
of the best of women.” — “Alas! you say true; she was a 
most dear creature ; but I did not know that it was a sin to 
be jealous, or I would not have been so.” — “ Oh ! you should 
ha\ e taken care of that whilst you were in the other world ; 
and if it should happen that* you return thither, remember 
what I now say, and be jealous no more.” — “Then, do people 
ever return thither agaja, after they hav§,been dead?” — 
“Yes, if God so pleases.” — “Oh!” quoth Ferondo, “ if that 
should be my case, 1 would be the best husband in the world ; 
I would never beat her, or say an angry word, unless it were 
/ rv the bad wine she has sent me, and letting me have no 
candles, that I am forced to eat in the dark.” — “She sent 
candles enough,” answered the monk, “ but they are all burnt 
out at the mass.” — “Well,” quotfy. Ferondo, “you say very 
true, and when I go back Bhe shall do as she pleases : but 
pray tell me who you are that do all this to me ?” The 
monk' replied, “ I am now dead ; but I was of Sardinia, and 
am condemned to this penance, to give you food and drink, 
and two whippings a day, because* I formerly commended a 
certain master of milie for being jealous.” — “But,” said 
Ferondo, “ is there nobody here besides us two “ Yes, 
thousands ; but you can no more see or hear them, than they 
can hear or see us.”— “ Then,” quoth Ferondo, “ how far may 
we be distant from our own countries ?” — “Many millions of 
leagues.” “Why truly that is* far enough,” quoth Ferondo, 
“ then we must certainty be out of the world.” 

In this manner was Ferondo kept there ibr ten months, 
whilst the abbot continued his visits to the wife ; till at last 
she proved with child, when it was thought convenient that 
her hut. hand should be delivered out of purgatory, that he 
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might .father the child. The next night, therefore, the 
abbot went into the dungeon* and called upfln Ferondo, 
with a counterfeited voice, saying, “ Take courage, Ferondo ; 
it is now the will of God that thou return into the other 
world, when thou shalt have a son by Ay wife, whom thou 
shalt. name Benedict ; because, through the prayers of thy 
holy abbot, and thy most virtuous wife, and the intercession 
of St. Benedict, this favour is granted thee.” Ferondo was 
oveijoyed at hearing this, and said, “Thanks be to God and to 
St. Benedict, and to the abbot and to my precious* wife.” In 
the next wine that was sent him, the abbot mingled as much 
of the former drug as would make him sleep four hours ; and 
then they put his own clothes upon him, and carried him into 
the vault where he had been interred. 

By break of day Ferondo came to himself, and seeing 
through a crevice of the vault a glimmering of light, which 
he had been utterly deprived of for ten months, he began to 
think himself alive, and shouted, “ Let me out, let me out.” 
At the same time he lifted up the cover with his head, it 
being of no grea£ weight, and was making his way out, when 
the monks, having Tust ended their morning service, ran 
thither, and knowing Ferondo’s voice, and seeing him rise out 
of the vault, they were so terrified that they lied to tell the 
abbot. The holy man, who seenfed to them to J)e just risuJ^ 
from prayer, said, “ Fear not, my sons ; take the crucilrNkid 
holy water, and follow me, that we may see what kind of 
miracle this is.” Ferondo was quite pale, as might be sup- 

C ed, having been so long confined without seeing any light ; 

1 as soon as the abbot appeared, he fell at his feet, spying, 
“ Your prayers, most holy father, as it has been revealed to 
* me, and those of St. Benedict, and my wife, have delivered 
me out of purgatory, and brought me to life agaiii, for which 
I pray God to send you all sorts <ff good luck now and 
always.*’ — “ Blessed be the power of God !” quoth the abbot ; 
u go, then, my son, as this mercy is bestowal* upon you, and 
comfort your wife, who has been in th^ utmost trouble ever 
since you departed from us ; and be henceforth a faithful servant 
of Goa.** — “That’s very good advice your reverence gives me,* 1 
said Ferondo. " Never fear but I’ll kiss her ever so much when 
I see her, I’m so fond of her.” Away them he went, and th© 
abbot} loft alone with his' monks, affected to regard this miracle 
with great veneration, and ordered them devoutly to sing the 
Miserere* 
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In the mean time, Ferondo returned to his house? where 
every one tliat saw him fled, as if they had beheld some 
terrible sight, aflirming that he was risen from the dead. 
His wife also expressed the utmost consternation. In some 
little time, however? after they wero convinced of his being 
alive, they began to ask him all sorts of questions, which he 
was never at a loss to answer, for he seemed to have come back 
quite a clever fellow from the other world ; he told them news 
concerning t the souls of their departed friends,, and strung 
together out of his own head ^he finest stories in the world 
about purgatory, not forgetting to relate to them, in full 
assembly, what had been revealed to him by the mouth of 
the Hangel Bagarel just before his resurrection. In fulfil- 
ment of that prediction Ferondo’s wife bore him a son whom 
the y called Benedict Ferondi. Ferondo’ s resurrection, and what 
he himself reported about it, every one giving entire credit to 
his words, added greatly to the renown of the abbot’s extra- 
ordinary sanctity. Ferondo also remembered the many sound 
whippings he had got lor his jealousy and was cured of it for 
ever, as the abbot had promised he s^uld be ; and his wife 
lived very happily with him from that time forth, and had the 
pleasure of the abbot’s company, as often as they could 
conveniently meet together.^ 


KOVEL IX. 

4 

Gillette de Narbonne cures the King of France of a complaint, and demands 
tjie Count de Roussillon m marriage, as her reward; he marries her 
against his will, and goes in a pet to Florence, where he falls in love 
with a young lady, and lies with his own wife, thinking himself with 
his mistress. She has two sons by him, and, by that means, matters 
_ are accommodated at^last between them. ‘ 

Therjb remained now only the queen to speak (saving his 
privilege to Dionco) ; therefore she began, without being 
called upon, in this oianner: — Who can say anything now to 
please, since we have heard Lauretta’s story ? It is well for 
most of the company t she was* not the first; for few would 
have been thought so agreeable after her ; and so I believe it 
jrill be with regafd to such as are yet to speak ; however, I 
^jjhall keep to the subject, and give you my story, such as 
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Thefe lived in France a gentleman named Isnard, Count de 
Roussillon, who, because he was in ,a bad* state of health, 
always kept a physician in his house, called Master Gerard de 
Narbonne. Now the count had an onlv |on, whose name was 
Bertram, a fin^ youth, who had been brought up along with 
other children of his own age, amongst whom was a daughter 
to this physician, called Gillette, who had for him an infinite 
esteem and love, more than is common for one at such an age. 
His father’s death, and his being left to the Jring’s care, 
obliged him to go to Paris, which gave her the utmost con- 
cern. Shortly afterwards, her own father dying also, she 
would gladly, if she could have found a fit pretence, have 
gone thither to see Bertram ; but such care was taken of her, 
because she was an heiress, that it was impossible. Being 
now of an age to marry, and being unable to forget her first 
love, though she had many suitors, on one of whom her 
guardians would willingly have bestowed her, she rejected 
them all, without assigning any reason, 

In the meantime, her love growing more violent every day, 
being fed by th<? admirable reports .she heard of Bertram, news 
was brought that the King of France had a dangerous ailment, 
which succeeded an ill-cured swelling in his breast, and gave 
him extreme anguish; nor could # he meet with a physician, 
though he had tried many, who was able to heal it ; ontfi? 
contrary, they had made it worse, insomudh that he was* de- 
termined to have no more advice. This was agreeable enough 
to the young lady, not 6nly as it afforded a pretence for her 
going to Paris, but also as she had great hopes, if the disorder 
proved of the kind suspected, of getting Bertram for her hus- 
band. So, mixing up suefy drugs as her father was wont to 
use in cases of that nature, she hastened away to Paris. Tho 
first thing she did, after she Pad obtained a sight of Bertram, 
was to wait upon the king, and desire he would acquaint her 
with his malady. His majesty most graciously condescended 
to grant her request ; when she was instantly convinced she 
was able to make a cure, and said, “ Sii* if you will give me 
leave, I hope, without any pain or trouble, to restore your 
health in eight days.” The king could not help making a jest 
of this, saying to himself, “ What ! shall a woman undertake 
to do that whioh has baffled all the best physicians in the 
world ?” He thanked her, therefore, for her good intention, 
and told her that he was resolved to try no more medicines* 
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“ Sir,” replied the lady, “ you ridicule my art because I am 
young, and a woman ; but I must remind you that I do not 
pretend to this from my own knowledge ; hut I rely upon the 
help of God, and th? judgment -of Master Gerard de Narbonne, 
who was a most eminent physician in hisr time, and my 
father.’ * 

The king, hearing this, said to himself, “Perhaps she is 
sent from God to my assistance ; why should I not, therefore, 
make trial of her, as she promises to cure me, without any 
trouble, in so short a time?” Then, turning to her, “But 
suppose you should prove mistaken, what would you forfeit for 
making us break our resolution?” She replied, “If your 
majesty pleases, you may set a guard upon me ; and if you are 
not cured in eight days, then burn me alive : but if I succeed, 
and you get well, what reward am I then to have ?” “ You 

are a maiden, it appears,” said the king: “ wc will dispose of 
you in marriage to a person of great account.” — “Sir,” quoth 
she, “ I accept your offer of a husband, hut I will name the 
person, excepting all of your royal house.” He immediately 
promised, and she began to administer hef*’ medicines; and 
before the limited time she had wrought a thorough cure. 
The king then said, “Fair maid, yon have well earned a 
husband.” — “Then, sir,” ^he replied, “I have gained the 
Tjount de Bbussillon, whom I have loved ever since I was a 
child.” 

The king thought her demand very great, but, as he had 
given his word, ho would not depart from it. He sent for 
the count, therefore, and said to him, “ Bertram, you are now 
of ago to take upon you the government of your own country; 
it is our will that you return thither, and take a wifo whom 
we shall recommend to you.” — “And who is the lady, my 
liege?” replied Bertram. “Iff is she,” said the king, “who 
has cured us with her medicines.” Bertram knew and liked 
her well .enough, only th|t he thought her birth too low for 
his quality; so he saivl, with some disdain, “And does your 
majesty then mean t6 give me a doctress for my wife? Surely 
I may do much better for myself,” — “ Then,” quoth the king, 
“ would you have us be cworse than our word? She requested 
to have you, and we promised, upon condition that we were 
db well.” — “My liege,” replied Bertram, “you may take 
spray what I now possess, or you may add to it if you please ; 
hot this I assure you majesty, that I will never consent to such 
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a mat<?b,” — “ It is our pleasure to have it so,” continued the 
king ; u she is a prudent and beautiful lady^ and you may he 
happier with her, than if you were married to ’one of greater 
quality.” ' , • 

Bertram then held his peace; and the king ordered a magni- 
ficent entertainment in honour of the nuptials, and, when the 
day came, Bertram espoused Gillette, much against his will, 
in the king’s presence, which being done, he took his leave of 
his majesty, as if he was going to keep his wedding in his own 
country; but, instead of 'that, he went a quite different way, 
and came to Tuscany. Finding that the Florentines were at 
war with the Sienese, he willingly joined them, and, having a 
command given him, he continued some time in their service. 
The bride, not at all pleased with his behaviour, went to Rous- 
sillon, in hopes of gaining his affections by her prudent manage- 
ment, and was received by his people as their lady and mistress. 
Finding everything in disorder, on account of her husband’s 
long minority, she used such care and diligence in restoring all 
to its wonted tranquillity, that she gained the favour and good- 
will of her subjects, who blamed the-count highly for his neglect 
of her. When that was done, she sent two knights to him, desir- 
ing to know if it was on her account he stayed away from home; 
and bidding them tell him that she was willing to go elsewher^ 
to please him. But he answered roughly, that she might use 
her pleasure; “For,” said he, “ I will go to her only when she 
shall have this ring upon her finger, and a son, begotten by me, 
in her arms.” Now he valued the ring at a high rate, and 
never parted with it from his finger, because of some secret 
virtue which he supposed it to have. The knights looked upon 
► the condition as implying two impossibilities ; and, perceiving 
that he was not to be moved from his resolution, they returned, 
and reported his answer. • 

The tody was much afflicted at this, and began to consider, 
if there were no way to effect these two points, and conse- 
quently regain her husband. Taking her measures then ac- 
cordingly, she assembled all the principal people of the countiy, 
when she reeounted to them, in a most tender and affectionate 
manner, all that she had done for the love of the count, and 
what endued thereupon ; and she let them know, that it never 
was her intention, by staying amongst them, to keep him in 
perpetual banishment : therefore was she resolved to spend the 
remainder of her life in pilgrimage, for the good of her soul; 
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andjher desise was, that they would take the government upon 
them, and inform the count that she had quitted possession^ 
and left the country with a design never more to return. As 
she was speaking these words,* they all began to weep, and 
they entreated her much to change her resolution, but to no 
purpose. Taking her leave, then, and being attended only by 
a maid-servant and a relation, they set forward together like 
pilgrims, having provided themselves well with money and 
jewels ; and/ without anybody’s knowing whither they were 
gone, they made no stop till they came to Florence. There, 
by chance, they met with an inn that was kept by a widow, 
where she stayed, with a desire of learning some news concern- 
ing her lord. 

The next day it happened, that he passed by the house on 
horseback, along with his troops, when, though 3he knew him 
very well, yet she asked the landlady who he was ? “ It is a 

gentleman, a stranger,” answered she, “one of the best-natured 
men in the world, and much respected in this country, who is 
in love with a gentlewoman of small fortune iq this neighbour- 
hood : she bears a good character, but is yet unmarried, on ac- 
count of her scanty circumstances, and lives with her mother.” 
The countess, upon hearing this, began to consider more fully 
j$hat she should do. Having learned the young lady’s name, 
and vrhere sKe lived, she went one day to the house, and, after 
the usual salutation, told the mother, that she had a mind to 
speak to her: the other rose, and said, with all her heart. 
They then went into a chamber by themselves, and, sitting 
down together, the countess began in this manner : “ Madam, 
you sebm to be as little obliged to fortune as myself ; but per- 
haps it is now in your power to do us both a kindness.” Tho 
other replied, that she should be very willing, if it could bo 
done honestly. The countess rejoined, “I put myself entirely 
into your hands; if you deceive me, you frustrate the purposes 
of both.” — “ Spfeak out,” said tho liwly ; “ you shall find I never 
will deceive you.” 

The countess then related her whole story, from beginning 
to end, part of which the old lady had heard from common re- 
port : and she added, “ You now hear the two things which I 
am#fep compass to gain my husband, with regard to which there 
jnp person in the world can serve me besides yourself, if it be 
as I am told, that he is violently in love with your daugh- 
ter.” — “ Madam,” quoth the lady, “ there is some appearance 
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of the fount’s liking my -daughter; but whether there be any 
thing real* that I cannot pretend to say. 'But what has this 
to do with your affair?” — “That,” answered she*, “I shall soon 
tell you. But you must first hear what hintend to do in con- 
sideration of this service of yours. I understand that you have 
a daughter, of age to marry, whom you arc forced to keep at 
home with you, for want of a fortune to give her : now my 
design is, to advance such a sum of money as you yourself shall 
think sufficient to marry her reputably.” The lady liked the 
offer very well, but yet, having the spirit of a gentlewoman, 
she replied : “ Tell me what you want to have done, and if it 
appear fair and honest, I will do it most willingly, and leave 
the reward to you.” 

The countess then said, “ You must give the count to under- 
stand, by some person whom you can trust, that your daughter 
is ready to oblige him, as soon as she can be assured that he 
has that real lbve for her which he pretends, and which she 
knows not how to credit* unless he sends her the ring that he 
usually wears, and which, she hears, he sets such a value upon. 
This ring you must give to me, and then you may let him 
know that your daughter is at his service, and that he may 
come privately hither as soon as he pleases, when you must 
put me to bed to him instead of your daughter. Perhaps, by* 
God’s grace, I may prove with child ; so that, by having his 
ring on my finger, and a son of his in my arms, which were the 
two conditions required, I may live with him afterwards as my 
husband, and you be the liappy instrument of it.” The lady 
hesitated at first, fearing some scandal might befal her daughter; 
but considering afterwards how fit it was that the good lady 
should have her husband, she not only promised her assistance, 
but in a few days obtained the ring, much against the count’s 
will, and afterwards put the la&y to bed to him, instead of her 
daughter. Accordingly it happened, that she became with 
child of two sons, as the <frent made manifest. Nor was it 
once only that the lady afforded the countess the enjoyment of 
her husband’s embraces, but many times* taking her measures 
so secretly that the count never knew a word of it, but always 
thought.he was with his mistress, not # with his wife. 

At last, when the countess found herself pregnant, not wishing 
to give the lady more trouble, she said to her, “ Madam, my 
end is now answered, I have nothing more to do but to satisfy, 
you for your trouble.** She replied, “ If you are contented, it 
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is well ; I did it out of no expectation of reward, but bnly as 
it appeared to quite a right thing.” — “ Madam,” continml 
the countess,* “ I am entirely pleased, and I intend to make 
you a recompense s( livable to your great merit.” She then, 
moved by her necessity, desired, but with the vtmost modesty, 
a hundred pounds for her daughter’s portion ; whilst the other, 
knowing her great w r orth, and hearing her humble demand, 
gave her five hundred, ajid jewels to the amount of as much 
more, for which she was very thankful ; and, to take away all 
pretence of tho count’s coming any more to her house, the 
lady removed with her daughter to her friends in the country. 
After some time, Bertram, hearing that his countess had 
departed out of his territories, w T ent thither, at the request of 
his subjects, whilst she stayed at Floicnce, till ‘li6r time of 
labour came, when she was brought to bed of two sons, very 
like their father. She took care to have them well nursed, 
and, in due time, without being discovered by tny person, she 
came to Montpelier, where she made .some stay to rest herself, 
and to make inquiry concerning her husband. Hearing, at 
last, that he was to make a great feast at Iloussillon, on the 
day of All Saints, she went thither in the same pilgrim’s dress 
as she first set out in ; and, just as the guests were going to 
j^it down at table, she pressed forwards, through the midst of 
the growd of gentlemen and ladies, with her two children in 
her arms, till, coming where the count was, she threw herself 
at his ieet, saying, with tears, “ My lord, I am your unhappy 
wife, who have mnfertaken a long pilgrimage, in order that 
you might return to your own house. I conjure you, in the 
presence of God, that you abide by the two conditions enjoined 
me by the two knights whom I sent to you. Behold, not < 
one son only of y ours in my arms, but two ; and, sec, here is the 
ring.” The count w^s confolmded with Admiration, recog- 
nizing the ring, and the chddren too, they were so like him, 
and said : — “ Kqw can this have ‘happened ?” The countess 
then related the wholfe story before all the company ; whilst 
he, knowing her to 'speak the truth, perceiving also her con- 
stancy and good management, and beholding tw$ such pretty 
children, was moved to* fulfil his promise, as well as to oblige 
the whole company, who requested him to take her as his wife : 
upon all. these considerations, I say, he laid his inveterate 
hatred*aside, raised her up, and saluted her, acknowledging 
her for his lawful countess, and the two babies for his children j 
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he ordered also suitable apparel to be brought for them, to 
the great joy of the whole court; whilst the feasting con- 
tinued not that day only, but many oth # ers : and from that 
time he shewed her all due respect, apdfthey continued happy 
together as lo*ig as they lived. 

[Shakespeare’s ‘ All's Well that Ends Well' is based on this story.] 


HOTEL X. 

Alibech, a young convert to Christianity, goes into the desert of the 
Thebaid, where Rustico, a pious hermit, teaches her how to put the 
devil in hell. 

Dioneo, who had listened attentively to the queen’s novel, 
seeing it was now his own turn, did not wait to be called on, 
but began atTmce with a smile. “ Perhaps you never heard, 
fair ladies, how the devil is to be put into hell ? I will, there- 
fore, without departing much from the tenor of all that has 
been said to-diTy, tell you how the thing is done. Peradven- 
turc it may be for the good of your souls to know it ; and at 
the same time you will learn that although Love more w illingly 
abides in qaypalaces and luxuriouschambers than in poor cubing 
yet does he sometimes make liis power felt in' thick farests, 
on rugged mountains, and in desert caves, as if to show that 
all nature is subject to his sway. But to come to the point : 

In the town of Capsa," in Barbary, there lived once a rich 
man, who, among other children, had a very pretty daughter 
named Alibech. She was not a Christian, but she kncW many 
of her towns-people who were so ; and hearing them ofceri 
speak in commendation of their own faith and of God’s ser- 
vice, she one da/ inquired of tine of them as to the manner in 
which might be possible to serve God with the least hin- 
drance. She was told,, in answer, that thd&e persons best 
served God who most eschewed the things of the world, as 
did they who had retired into the deserts of the Thebaid. 
The girl, who was all simplicity, and might be about fourteen 
years of age, hurried away by a childish impulse, set off alone 
for the desert next morning, without saying a word to any 
one. After some days of great exertion, sustained by her 
untiring resolution, she arrived in that desolate region, and 
seeing a hut at a distance she went up to it* At the door 
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stood a holy *m an, who, marvelling much to see her Sthere, 
asked her what she was in search of in such a place ? Alibech 
replied that, by God’s inspiration, she was travelling to find 
out how she might oseyve him* and also for some one who 
might teach her how. The good man seeing she was young 
and very pretty, ancl being afraid of falling into the toils of 
the evil one if he kept her with him, commended her good 
purpose, and, after givingjier some roots and wild fruit to eat 
and some water to drink, said to her : “ My daughter, not far 
from here there is a holy man who is much better able than I 
am to teach you the knowledge you aro in quest of : go, then, 
to him ;” and he put her on the way. Being come to this 
second holy man, and being answered by him in the very 
,-ame words, she continued her journey, and arrived at the 
cell of a young hermit named Eustico, a pious good man, to 
whom she addressed the same request she had made to the 
others. Wishing to make a grand trial of his •own firmness, 
Eustico did not send her away as the others had done, but 
kept her with him in the cell ; and when night came he made 
a little bed of palm leaves for her, and told ner to lie down 
on it. 

When this was done, temptations began without delay to 
assail the hermit, who, fining that he had immensely over- 
rated Jiis powers of resistance, did not wait to sustain many 
attacks, but gave up the battle at once ; and setting aside all 
holy thoughts and prayers, and discipline, began to ponder on 
the youth and beauty of the neophfte, and to contrive how 
he should deal with her, so that he might get what he wanted 
of her without appearing to her to he a dissolute man. Having, 
in the first place, sounded her by means of certain questions, 
and ascertaining that she was in reality as simple as she 
-appeared to be, and ha<J never known man, if occurred to him 
that he might turn her to his purpose, under pretext of serving 
God. To this etijl he began to expound to her at great length 
what an enemy the detil was to the Lord ; and then he gave 
her to understand thdt the most acceptable service to God was 
to put the devil back into hell, to which the Lord had con- 
demned him. The girl# asked him how that was to be done. 

“ You shall know that forthwith,” said Eustico; “ you havfc 
only to do.as you see me do.” With, that he began to strip 
off the few garments he had on, till he was stark naked. 
The girl does the same ; down goes Eustico on his knees as if 
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he had*a mind to say his prayers, and makes her place herself 
in the same posture before him. , 9 

“ E cosi stando, essendo Rustico, piu che mai, nel suo disi- 
dero acceso, per lo vederla cosi bella, venne la resurrezion della 
carne ; la quale riguardando Alibech, e Aaravigliatasi, disse : 
Rustico, quella che cosa h che io ti veggio, che cosi si pigne in 
fuori, e non l’ho io ? O figliuola mia, disse Rustico, questo e 
il diavolo, di che io t’ho parlato : e vedi tu ora : egli mi d& 
grandissima molestia, tanta, che io appena la posso sofferire. 
Allora disse la giovane : 0 lodato sia Iddio, che io # veggio, che 
io sto meglio, che non stai tu, che io non ho cotesto diavolo io. 
Disse Rustico, tu di vero ; ma tu hai un’altra cosa, che non l’ho 
io, et haila in iscambio di questo. Disse Alibech : O che ? A 
cui Rusticq disse : Hai l’inferno ; e dicoti, che io mi credo, cho 
Dio t’abbia qui mandata per la salute dell’ anima mia ; per- 
cidchc, se questo diavolo pur mi dara questa noia, ove tu vogli 
aver di me taqta pieta, e sofferire, che io in inferno il rimetta, 
tu mi darai grandissima consolazione, et a Dio farai grandis- 
simo piacere, e servigio ;• se tu per quello fare in queste parti 
venuta se’, che j;u di’. La giovane di buona fede rispose, O 
padre mio, poscia che io ho l’infernd, sia pure quando vipiacera 
mettervi il diavolo. Disse allora Rustico : Figliuola mia bene- 
detta sia tu: andiamo dunque, e rimettiamlovi si, che egli 
poscia mi lasci stare. E cosi defcto; menata la giovane soprg* 
uno de’loro letticelli, le’nsegno, come star si dovesse a dover 
incarcerare quel maladetto da Dio. La giovane, che mai piu 
non aveva in inferno mes%o diavolo alcuno, per la prima volta 
sent! un poco di noia ; perche ella disse a Rustico. Per certo, 
padre mio, mala cosa dee essere questo diavolo, e veramento 
nimico di Iddio che ancora al ninfemo, non che' altrui,*duole 
quando egli v’6 dentro rimesso. Disse Rustico: Figliuola, 
egli non averra sqmpre cosi : ^ per fare, che questo non avve- 
nisse, da sei volte anziche di su il ltftticel si movesero, ve’l 
rimisero ; tantoche per quella volta gli trasser si la superbia 
del capo, che egli si stette volentieri in pace. • *Ma ritornatagli 
poi nel seguente tempo piu volte, e la giovane ubbidente sempre 
a trargliela si disponesse, avvenne, che il giuoco le comincio a 
piacere ; e comincio a dire a Rustico. Ben veggio, che il ver 
dicevano que’ volenti uomini in Capssf, che il servire a Dio era 
cosi dolce cosa, e per certo io non mi ricordo, che mai alcuna 
altra ne facessi, che di tanto diletto e piacere mi fosse, quanto 
e il rimettere il diavolo in inferno : e percio io giudico ogn’ altra 

o 
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persona, chq ad altro che a servire a Dio attende, es&sre una 
Lestia. Per la qual cosa essa spesse volte andava a Rustico, o 
gli diceva. Padre mio, io son qui venuta per servire a Dio, o 
non per istare oziosq, ; andiamo.a rimittere il diavolo in inferno. 
La qual cosa faccendo*, diceva ella alcuna vqjta : Rustico, io 
non so percho il diavolo si fugga di ninfcmo, che s' egli vi 
stesse cosi volentieri, come il ninfemo il riceve e tiene, egli non 
se ne uscirebbe mai. Cosi adunque invitando spesso la gio- 
vane Rustiqo, et al servigio di Dio confortandolo, si la bam- 
bagia del farsetto tratta gli a^ea, the egli a talora sentiva 
freddo, die un’ altro sarebbe sudato ; e percio egli incomincio a 
dire alia giovane, che il diavolo non era da gastigare, ne da 
rimettere in inferno, se non quando egli per superbia levasse il 
capo ; e noi, per la grazia di Dio, Tabbiamo si sgannato, che 
egli priega Iddio di starsi in pace : e cosi alquanto impose di 
silenzio alia giovane. La qual, poicho vide che Rustico non 
la richiedeva a dovere il diavolo rimittere in inferno, gli disse 
un giorno : Rustico, se il diavolo tuo x e gastigato, e piu non ti 
da noia, me il mio ninfemo non lascia stare ; per che tu farai 
bene, che tu col tuo diavolp aiuti ad attutare la rabbi a al mio 
ninfemo , come io col mio nipfemo, ho ajutato a trarre la 
superbia al tuo diavolo. Rustico, che di radici d’crbe, e d'ac- 
qua vivea, potea male rispondere alle poste ; e dissele, che 
r tropj)i diavoli vorrebhono essere a pot ere V inferno attutare : 
ma che egli ne farehbe cio che per lui si potesse ; e cosi dlcuna 
volla le sodisfaceva ; ma si era di rado, chc altro non era che 
gittare una fava in bocca al leone. Da che la giovane, non 
parendole tanto servire a Dio, quanto voleva, mormorava, anzi, 
che no.” # 

* La jeunette lui demanda comment cela se faisoit. A laquelle Rustique 
dit : “Tu le syauras tantost ; et pour ce tu feras ce que tu me verras faire.*' Si 
-commen^a a dcpouiller ce Deu d’habhlcmcns qu’il aVoit vestus, et demeura 
tout nud, et autant en fit la fillette, puis se rnit a genoux commq s’il l’eust 
voulu adorer, et fit mettre tout incontinent la fille vis-a-vis de lui. En 
estant ainsi Rustique dchauffe, ct brfilant plus que devant, pour la voir ainsi 
toute nue et belle, la 1 £surrection de la chair va vemr, laquelle regardant 
Alibech toute £inerveille&, dit : “ Rustique, quelle chose est-ce que je te vois 
qui pousse ei fort en avant, et je ne l’ai point ?” “0, ma fille,” dit Rustique, 
“ceci est le diable, dont jejt’ai parl£, et vois-tu maintenant, jl me donne 
tel tourment qu’k peine le puis-je souffrir.” Alors dit la jeune fille: “Ho, 
lou£ soit Dieu que je vois que je suis mieux que toi de n'avoir point ce diable.” 
Rustique dit: “ Tu dis vrai, mais tu as une autre chose que je n’ai pas, et 
l'as en ^Change de cette-ci.” “ Eh, quoi V* dit Alibech. Rustique repondit $ 
4i Tu as Tenfer, et je te veux bien dire que je croi que nostre Seigneur fait 
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Novt whilst this debate was pending between Rystico’s devil 
and Alibech’s hell, by reason of too mucl\ .desire on the one 
side, and too little power on the other, it happened that a fire 

ici envoyce pour le salut de raon ame/parce que«i <?e diable me veut toujours 
Conner cet ennui, fet qu’il te plaise avoir tant de compassion de moi,quede 
souffrir que je le remette en enfer, tu me donneras une tr^s-grande conso- 
lation, et fcras un tr^s -grande service a Dieu, et grand plaisir, au moins si 
tu es venue ici pour faire ce que tu dis.” La jeune fille a la bonne foi 
repondit : “ 0 mon pere, puisque j’ai I'enfdr, raettez-y le diable quand il 
vous plaira.” Alors dit Rustique : 11 Ma fille, tu sois de Died benite, allons 
done et 1’y mettons, afin qu’il me laisse en paix et ceci dit, mena la fille 
sur un de leurs petits lits, et lui enseigna comme elle se devoit mettre pour 
imprisonner ce maudit diable. La jeune fille, qui jamais n’avoit mis aucun 
diable en enfer, sentit pour la premiere fois un peu de mal : par quoi elle 
dit a Rustiqqe : “ Pour certain, mon pere, cc diable doit estie une raauvaise 
chose, et veritablemcnt ennemiedc Dieu,puisqu’a l’enfermesme il fait mal 
quand on l’y remet.” Rustique repondit : “ 11 n'en adviendra pas toujours 
ainsi,” et pour faire qu’il n’advint plus, ils l’y remirent par six fois avant de 
descendre de desaus de lit, tant que pour cette nuit ils lui tirerent tellement 
1’orgueil de la teste, qu’il deraeura volontiers en paix. Mais y retournant 
plusieurs fois les jours suivaift, ct la jeune fille obeissante toujours a le lui 
tirer, advint que lejcu lui comments a plaire : par quoi elle dit : “Rustique, 
Lien voi-je qu’il est vrai ce que disoient oes gens de bien de Capse, queie 
servir a Dieu estoit si douce chose, et pour certain je n’ai aucune souvenance 
que rien que je fisse jamais fust si plaisaut, comme de remettre le diable en 
enfer, et par ce je juge que toute personne qui pense a autre chose qu’a 
servir Dieu, est une grande beste par quoi elle alloit souvent a Rustique,* 
et lui disoit : “ Mon p&re, je suis ici venne pour servir k Dieu et noa»ponr 
demeurer oisive. Allons remettre le diable en enfer.” Faisant laquelle 
chose, elle disoit aucune fois : “ Rustique, je ne sgai pourqupi le diable 
s’enfuit d’enfer, car s’il y demeifroit aussi volontiers comme l’enfer le regoit 
et le tient, il n’en sortiroit jamais.” Ainsi done la jeune fille invitant 
souventefois Rustique et le confortant au service de Dieu, lui secoua telle- 
ment, la bourse de son pelisson, que telle heure il se sentoit froid ou un 
• autre eust sue ; et par ainsi commenga a dire k la fille, qu’il ne falloit point 
ebastier le diable, ni le remettre en enfer, sinon quand parorgueil il levoit 
la teste ; et par la grace de Dieu ils lkvoient tant chasti£, qu’il prioit nostre 
Seigneur qu'on le laissaat en paix ; et ainsi il ftnposa un peu de silence a 
la jeune fille, laquelle quand elle vit que Rustique ne la requeroit plus de 
remettre le diable en enfer, lufdifc un jour: *' Rustkfbe, pourtant si ton 
diable est chastid, et ne te donne plus d’ennui, mon enfer ne me laisse point 
en paix; par quoi je te prie qu’avec ton diable ^iu aides k oster la rage & 
mon enfer, comme j’ai aid6 avec lui k tirer l'orgueil du tien.” Rustique 
qui ne vivoit que de racines, d’herbes, et d'eau, pouvoit tres-mal satisfaire 
a la poste de la jeune fille, et lui dit qu’il fSudroit trop de diables pour 
oster la rage & un enfer, mais qu’il feroit ce qu’il pourroit ; et ainsi aucune- 
fois la contentoit, mais e’estoit si peu, quece n’estoit autre chose que jetter 
une febve en )a gueule d’un lion, dont la jeune fille (lui estant avis qu'ellc 
ne servoifc pas k Dieu autant comme elle eust bien vaniu) murmuroit. 
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broke out i*i Capsa, which consumed Alibech’s father in his 
own house, along *with all the rest of his family, and she, in 
consequence, became sole heiress of all his wealth. Thereupon 
a young man, name<? Neherbale, who had squandered all his 
fortune, hearing that .Alibech was alive, set ,out in quest of 
her, and found her before the court had taken possession of 
her .father’s property, as that of a man who had died without 
heirs. To Kustico’s gr^at satisfaction, but contrary to her 
own wish, Neherbale brought her back to Capsa, made her 
his wife, and succeeded with her to the large patrimony of the 
deceased. Before the marriage was consummated, some 
ladies of the place asked Alibech in what manner she had 
served God in the desert. She told them she had done so by 
putting the devil in hell, and that Neherbale had* committed 
a great sin in taking her away from such service. The ladiel 
wished to know how she had put the devil in hell, and Alibech 
explained the process to them by words and gestures. The 
ladies laughed immoderately, and said to her : “ Don’t distress 
yourself, my dear, they do that here too ; Neherbale will serve 
the Lord with you in that, way very well indeed.” The story 
was repeated from one to another throughout the town, till it 
came to be a common saying, that the most agreeable way of 
^serving God was to put the devil in hell. This saying crossed 
the ^ea, and is current among us to this day. All you young 
ladies, therefore, who desire to have the grace of God, learn 
to put the devil in hell, because it is very acceptable to God, 
highly agreeable to both parties Concerned, and much good 

may grow out of it and follow it. 

• 

[This is the * Diable d'Enfer* of La Fontaine.] 

Dionco having finished his ''story, and the queen knowing 
her sovereignty to be now at an end, took the crown from her 
head, and placed, it on that of Filostrato, saying, “We shall soon 
see whether the wolves govern the sheep, better than the sheep 
have hitherto governed the wolves.” He replied, with a 
smile, “ If my advice had been taken, the wolves would have 
taught the sheep to put the devil in hell, just as Kustico taught 
Alibech ; so do not call us wolves, sinco you yourselves have 
not been sheep. However, I take upon me the command.” 
Giving’ the proper orders, then, to the steward, as to what he 
would have done, he turned to the ladies, and said : — “ It has' 
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been Ay misfortune, ever since I wa 

to be always in l6ve with one or other of ybu ladies ; nor has 
it availed me in the least that I have been humble, obedient, 
and desirous of pleasing to the utmost .oftmy power; for I have 
constantly been discarded at last for some other lover, going 
still from bad to worse, and so I expect to continue till I go to 
my grave. Therefore I intend that our subject for to-morrow 
shall be something suitable to my own case ; namely, concern- 
ing persons whose amours have had an unfortunate#conclusion.” 
Having said this, he gave them leave to depart. The garden 
was so pleasant, that every one chose to walk thither, especially 
as the sun was going down, where some diverted themselves 
with observing and running after the kids, rabbits, and other 
^matures, that were skipping about them. Dioneo and Fiam- 
metta sat singing together the song of (xiiilielmo and the Lady 
of Yergiu. Filomena and Pamfilo played a tf chess. And.thus 
they were all differently employed till the time of supper, which 
came upon them a little, unexpectedly ; when, the table being 
spread by the side of the fountain, they supped with a great 
deal of pleasure As soon as the oloth whs taken away, Filo- 
strato, not to go out of the path which had been followed by 
the queens who had gone before him, commanded Lauretta to 
begin a dance with a song. She replied, “ May it please your^ 
majesty, I know nothing of other people’s songs, nor any c£ my 
own at present, which would please so agreeable a company ; 
but, if you will accept of such a one as I can call to mind, I 
will sing it with a great deal of pleasure.” The king made 
answer, “ Nothing of yours can be disagreeable : sing such as 
you have.” She then began, with a musical voice, but in a 
• desponding manner, thus : — 

soW 

(•HORUS. . 

Who can with so much cause coAplain, 

As I, who love and sigh in vain ? • 

He whose Almighty word hath taught to move 
The heavens, and every star above; 

Hath made me as you see, 

All brisk and debonair, that I might be 
A pattern of perfection priz’d ; * . 

Yet Pm despis’d. 

Who can, &c. 
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V I heretofore 
Was by a fond admirer made to prove 
The soft persuasive forqe of love ; 

Swift pass’d the hours of transport thus divine. 

Whilst all life wishes, all his thoughts, were mine ; 

But he’s no more. • 

Who can, & c. 

One more morose and vain 
Next made his*court ; 

. But from report, 

He jealous soon became j 
And falsely left me in distress, 

Tho’ conscious then I was, 

That charms like mine, for gen’ral view design’d, 

Were to that lover’s wishes still confin’d. 

Who can, &c. 

For eve§ be that day accurst, 

When, to commence a bride, 

I laid my sable weeds aside, 

Which dress so w'ell became me.first ; 

Thrice happy damsel, had I died 
Before that fatal change I tried. 

Who can, Sc c. 

And thou, my dearest lover, once, and friend. 

Who, with the saints above, 

Enjoy’st the fruits of virtue and of love. 

My pray’r attend ! 

Amidst the sweet repose, which now you find. 

Think on me, poor distressed maid ; 

And nature’s final debt whAi paid, 

May we then meet, and be for ever join'd ! 

# Who can with so much cause complain. 

As I, who love and sigh in vain ? 

When the song was ended, lighted torches were brought, and 
set upon the grass ; anjl they continued, till the stars began to 
go down, singing and making merry. Then the king thought 
it time for them to depart, and, wishing one another a good 
night, they retired to their respective chambers. 
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The sun ha 4 now driven all the stars from the heavens, and 
dispelled the vapours of the night from the earth, when Filo- 
strato arose, and ordered all the company to be called. They 
walked then into the garden, and diped, when the time came, 
where they had supped the preceding night. Taking a nap 
afterwards, whilst the sun was at its height, they returned at 
the usual time to the fountain side. Here Filostrato com- 
manded Fiammetta to begin, who spoke in a soft agreeable 
manner, as follows. 


NOVEL I. 

Tancred, Prince <5f Salerno, puts his daughter’s lover to death, and sends 
his heart to her in a golden cup ; she pours poison upon it, which 
she’drinks, and dies. 

* * * 
Ora king has given us a most melancholy subjeetj/or this 
day’s discourse ; considering, that we who came hither to be 
merry, must now recount other people’s misfortunes, which 
cannot bo related without moving* compassion, as well in thostf* 
who tell, as in those who hear them. Perhaps it is designed 
as an alloy to the mirth of the preceding days. But whatever 
his reason may be for it, I*have no business to make any altera- 
tion in what he has been pleased to decree. I shall, therefore," 
mention an unhappy story to you, worthy of your most tender 
compassion. 

Tancred, prince of Salerno, was a most humane and generous 
lord, had he not in his old age defiled* his hands in a lover’s 
blood. # Through the whole course of Bis life he had only one 
daughter ; and happy had he been not to.ha^e possessed her. 
No child could be more dear to a parent than she was, and so 
loath was he to part with her, that she had been many years of 
marriageable age before he could bring himself to bestow her 
on a son of the Duke of Capoa. But she was soon left a widow, 
and came home again to her father. She was a lady of great 
beauty and understanding, and continuing thus in the court of 
her father, who took no care to marry her again, and it seeming 
not so modest in her to ask it, she resolved at last to have & 
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lover privately. Accordingly she made choice of a person of 
low parentage, but noble qualities, whose name was Guiscard, 
with whom she became violently in love, as he did with her. 
Such being their secret feelings,, the lady who* desired nothing 
so much as to be with Guiscard, and did not dare to trust any 
person with the affair, contrived a new stratagem in order to 
apprize him of the means. She wrote a letter, wherein she 
mentioned what she would have him do the next day for her ; 
this she put into a hollow cane, and giving it to him one day, 
she said, pleasantly, “ You may make a pair of bellows of this, 
for your servant to blow the fire with this evening.’ * He took 
the cane, supposing very justly that she had some covert mean- 
ing, and, opening it at home he found the letter, which tilled 
him with the utmost joy ; and he immediately took measures 
to meet her in the manner she had directed him. • 

On one side of the palace, and under a mountain, was a grotto, 
which had been made time out»f mind, and into which no light 
could come but through a little opening dug in the mountain, 
and which, as the grotto had been long in disuse, was grown 
over with briars and thorns. Into this grotto was a passage, 
by a pr^ate stair-case, out of one of the rooms of the palace, 
which belonged to the lady’s apartment, and was secured by a 
very strong door. This passage was so far out of every one’s 
'thoughts, having been disusbd for so long a time, that nobody 
remembered anything about it : but love, whose notice nothing 
can escape, brought it fresh into the mind of the enamoured 
lady. To keep this thing entirely, private, she laboured all 
alone some days before she could get the door open ; when, 
having gone down into the cave, and observed the opening, 
and how high it might be from the bottom, she acquainted 
Guiscard with these details. He then provided a ladder of ' 
cords ; and casing himself well \pth leather, t<? defend him from 
the thorns, he fixed oife end of the ladder to the stump of a 
tree which was near, and slid do^n by the help of ft to the 
bottom, where n 6 stayed, expecting the lady. The following 
day, therefore, having sent her maids out of the way, under 
pretence that she was going to lie down, and locking herself up 
alone in her chamber, she opened the door and descended into 
the grotto, where she met her paramour to their intense mutual 
satisfaction. Thence she shewed him the way to her chamber, 
Where they were together the greatest part of the day, and, 
after they had taken proper measures for the time to come, he 
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went atoray through the cave, and she returned tf/ her maids. 
He did the same the next night ; and he followed this course 
for a considerable time, till fortune, as if she envied them their 
happiness, thought fit to change their myth into mourning. 

Tancred use$ sometimes to come info his daughter’s cham- 
ber, to pass away a little time with her. Going thither, qujte 
unperceived, one day after dinner, whilst Ghismond (that was 
the lady’s name) was with her maids in the garden ; and, not 
yet wishing to take her from her ctiversion, finding also the 
windows shut, and the curtains drawn to the feet of the bed, 
he threw himself down in a great chair, which stood in a corner 
of the room, leaned his* head upon the bed, drew the curtain be- 
fore him, as if he concealed himself on purpose, and fell asleep. 
In the mean time, Ghismond, having made an appointment 
with her lover, left the maids in the garden, and came into her 
chamber, which she secured, not thinking of any person being 
there. Then she went to meet Guiscard, who was in the cave 
waiting for her, and brought him into her chamber ; when her 
father awoke, and was a witness to all that passed between 
them. This was the utmost affliction to him, and he was 
about to cry out, but>upon second thoughts he resolvedjto keep 
the matter private if possible, that he might be able to ao more 
securely, and with less disgrace, what he had resolved upon. 
The lovers stayed together their usual time, without perceiving * 
anything of Tancred, who, after they were departed, got ofiit of 
the window into the garden, old as he was, and went, without 
being seen by any one, ve^y sorrowfiil to his chamber. 

The next night, according to his orders, Guiscard was seized 
by two men as he was coming out of the cave, and carried by 
them in his leathern doublet to Tancred, who, as soon as he 
saw him, said, with tears in his eyes, “ Guiscard, you haye ill 
requited my kindness towards ^ou, by this outrage and shame 
which you have brought upon me, and of which this very day 
I have been an eye-witness,” Guiscard madqno other answer 
but this : “ Sir, love has greater power .than either you or I.’* 
Tancred then ordered that he should be kept in secret custody. 
The next day he went to his daughter’s apartment as usual, 
(she knowing nothing of what had happened) and, after lock- 
ing thd door, said to her, weeping, “ Daughter, I had such an 
opinion of your modesty and virtue, that I could never have be- 
lieved, had I not seen it with my own eyes, that you would 
have violated either, even so much as in thought. The recol- 
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lection of this will make the pittance of life that is left very 
grievous to me. As you were determined to act in that manner, 
would to Heaven you had made choice of a person more suitable 
to your own quality; but this Guiscard is one of the very 
meanest persons about my court. This gives nee such concern, 
that I scarcely know what to do. As for him, he was secured 
by my order last night, and his fate is determined. But with 
regard to yourself, I am influenced by two different motives ; 
on one side, the tenderest regard that a father can have for a 
child; and on the other, the justest vengeance for the great folly 
you have committed. One pleads strongly in your behalf ; and 
the other would excite me to do an act contrary to my nature. 
But, before I come to a resolution, I would hear what you have 
to say for yourself.’ * And when he said this, he hung down 
his head, and wept like a child. 

She, hearing this from her father, and perceiving that their 
amour was not only discovered, but her lover in prison, with 
difficulty refrained from breaking outj into loud and grievous 
lamentations, as is the way of women in distress; but she con- 
quered this weakness, and putting on a settled Abuntenance, re- 
solved firmly in her own mind not to outlive her Guiscard, who 
she supposed was already dead. With the utmost composure, 
therefore, she spoke to this effect : “Father, it is not my purpose 
^either to deny, or to entreat; "for as the one can avail me nothing, 
so I*intend the other shall be of little service. I will by no 
means bespeak your love and tenderness towards me ; but shall 
first, by an open confession, endeavdor to vindicate myself, and 
then do what the greatness of my soul prompts me to. It is 
most true that I have loved, and do still love, Guiscard ; and 
whilst I live, which will not be long, shall continue to love him; < 
and, if such a thing as love be after death, I shall never cease 
to love him. To this I was induced, not so much by female 
frailty, as by his superior worth, and the little care you took to 
marry me again It ought to hare been plain to you that, as 
you are made of flesh and blood, your daughter was not stone 
or iron, and you should have remembered, though now you are 
old, what is the nature and force of youthful passions ; and as 
your best years have been spent in part in the toils of. war, you 
should the better have known what are the effects of e&se and 
indulgence, not alone on the young, but even on the old. I am 
then a creature of flesh and blood ; I am still young ; %nd for 
both reasons possessed with desires which have become the more 
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intens^ because having been married I have knowr/fche pleasure 
derived* from gratifying their.. Unable, then, to resist their 
force, I determined to obey their impulse ; and, with all the 
power of my soul, I resolved, that so far as* in me lay, no shame 
should befal you or me from that to which a natural weakness 
impelled me. In this I was favoured, by Love and Fortune, 
who showed me a very secret way by which, unperceived by 
any one, I attained my wishes ; and, this, whoever disclosed it 
to you, or however you came to know it, I do not deny. I did 
not take up with Guiscard by accident, as many do, but I chose 
him deliberately before all others, admitted him to my chamber 
with settled forethought, and with resolute perseverance on his 
part and mine, 1 long enjoyed my desires. It appears from 
what you Say, that you would have been less incensed if I had 
made choice of a nobleman, and you bitterly reproach me for 
having condescended to a man of low condition. In this you 
speak according to vulgar prejudice, and not according to truth; 
nor do you perceive tha^ the fault you blame is not mine, but 
fortune's, who . often exalts the unworthy, and leaves the 
Worthiest in ldto estate. But, not, to dwell on such considera- 
tions, look a little into first principles, and you will see that we 
are all formed of the same materials, and by the same hand. 
The first difference amongst manjrind, who are all bom equal, 
was made by virtue; they who were virtuous were deemed noble,* 
and the rest were all accounted otherwise. Though this*law, 
therefore, may have been obscured by contrary custom, yet is 
it discarded neither by nature nor good manners. If then you 
regard only the worth and virtue of your courtiers, and con- 
sider that of Guiscard, you will find him the only noble person, 
and the others a set of poltroons. With regard to his worth 
and valour, I appeal to yourself. Who ever commended man 
more for every thing that wms praiseworthy, than you have 
commended him ? and deservedly, in my judgment ; but if I 
was deceived, it was by following your opinion. If you say, 
then, that I have had an affair with a person base and ignoble, 

I deny it * if with a poor one, it is to ycJUr shame, to let such 
merit go unrewarded. Now, concerning your last doubt, 
namelv, how you are to deal with mo ; use your pleasure. If 
you are disposed to commit an act of cruelty, I shall say no- 
thing to prevent such a resolution. But this I must apprize 
you of, that unless you do the same to me, which you either 
tave done, or mean to do to Guiscard, my own hands shall da 
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it for you. ^Leave tears then to women ; and if you meaiHo act 
with severity, cut ns off both together, if it appear to you that 
we have deserved it.’* 


The prince knew (full well the greatness of his daughter’s 
soul ; yet he could by no means persuade himself, that she 
would have resolution enough to do whftt her words seemed to 
threaten. Dismissing, then, all thoughts of doing her hurt in 
person, and intending to ,wean her affection from her lover by 
taking him off, he gave orders to the two men, who guarded 
Guiscard, to strangle him privately in the night, and to take 
his heart out of his body, and bring it to him. They executed 
his commands, and the next day Tancred called for a golden 
cup, and putting the heart into it, he had it conveyed by a 
trusty servant to his daughter, with this message: “Your 
father sends this present to comfort you with what was most 
dear to you; even as he was comforted by you in what was 
most dear to him.” She had remained unsliakem in her resolu- 


tion since her father left her, and therefore had prepared the 
juices of some poisonous plants, which she had mixed with 
water, to be at hand if what she feared should come to pass! 
When the servant had delivered the present, and the message, 
she took the cup, without changing countenance, and seeing 
the heart therein, and knowing by the servant’s words that it 
musj be Guiscard* s, she looked stedfastly at the man, and said, 
“ My father has done very wisely; such a heart as this requires 
no worse a sepulchre than one of gold.” Then she lifted it to 
her mouth and kissed it, saying : “*A11 my life long, even to 
this last period of it, have I found my father’s love most abun- 
dant towards me ; but now more than ever : therefore return 
him in my name the last thanks that I shall ever be able to 
give him for such a present.” Looking then towards the cup, 
which she held fast in her hand* she said : “ Alas ! dearest end 
and centre of all my wishes ! Cursed be the cruelty of him, 
by whom these eyes now see you ; 'although my soul hath long 
viewed and known you*. You have finished your course ; such 
a one indeed as fortune has thought fit to allot you ; you aro 
arrived at the goal to which we all tend ; you have left the 
miseries of this world far behind, and have obtained |uch a 
sepulchre from your very enemy, as your fnerit required. No- 
thing remained to make your obsequies complete, but the tears 
fit her Who was so dear to you whilst you were living ; and 
which, that you should not now want, Heaven put it into the 
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mind of my relentless father to send you to me. A 4 (d you shall 
have them, though I had purposed to die unmdvcd, and without 
shedding a tear; and when I have done, I Will* instantly join 
my soul to yours ; for in what other coipp&ny can I go better 
and safer to those unknown regions, where, I doubt not, your 
soul is now expecting mine.” When she had done speaking, 
she shed a flood of tears, kissing the heart a thousand times ; 
whilst the damsels who were about* her knew neither what 
heart it was, nor what her words imported ;• but being 
moved with pity they joined with her, begging to know the 
cause of her grief, and endeavouring all they could to comfort 
her. 

After she had lamented as long as she thought fit, she 
raised up h*er head, and wiping her eyes, said, “ Thou heart 
most dearly beloved ! All my duty is now performed towards 
thee ; nothing more remains, but for my soul to accompany 
thine.’ * Upon* this she bade them reach the vessel of water, 
which she had prepared the day before, and pouring it into the 
cup with the heart, which she had sufficiently washed with her 
tears, she d rani? it all off without the least dread or apprehen- 
sion, and threw herself upon the bed with the cup in her hand, 
composing her body as decently as she could, and pressing her 
lover’s heart to hers, she lay without uttering a word more, 
expecting death. , 9 

The maids, when they saw this, though they knew not what 
it was she had drunk, sent to acquaint Tancred, who, fearing 
what had really happened, ‘came into the room soon after she 
had laid herself down, and finding it was too late, began to la- 
i ment most grievously. “ Sir,” she said to him, “ save those 
•tears against worse fortune that may happen, fo* I want them 
not. Who but yourself would mourn for a thing of your own 
doing ? But if any part of that love noVj remain in you, which 
you once had for me, the last request I shall make is, that since 
you would not suffer us to bS happy together whilst living, our 
two bodies (wherever you have disposed of his) may be publicly 
interred together when dead.” Extreme ^ief would not suffer 
the prince to reply. Presently finding herself drawing near her 
end, she strained the heart strongly to her breast, saying, “ Re- 
ceive us, Heaven, I die !” Then closing her eyes, afi sense for- 
sook her, and she departed this miserable life. Such an end 
had the amours of Guiscard and Ghismond, as you hate now 
heard ; and the prince, repenting of his cruelty when it was too 
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late, had thW buried in one grave in the most public fhaimer, 
amid the general ‘grief of all the people of Salerno. 

[No tale of Boccacci^ has been so often translated and imitated as this 
one. It was translated into Latin prose, by Leonard ^.retine ; into Latin 
elegiac verse, by Filippo Beroald, the commentator on Apuleius; and into 
Italian ottava nma, by Annibal^juasco de Alessandrus. It forms the sub- 
ject of not fewer than five Ttaljan tragedies ; one of which, ‘ La Ghismonda/ 
obtained a momentary fame by being falsely attributed, by its real author, 
to Torquato Tasso. An English drama, by Robert Wilmot, which is also 
founded on this story, was acted before Queen Elizabeth, at the* Inner 
Temple, in 1568 (Dodley’s ‘ Collection of Old Plays/ vol. ii). The story 
appeared in French verse, by Jean Fleury; and in the English octave stanza, 
by William Walter, a poet of the reign of Henry VII. In this country it 
is best known by the * Sigismunda and Guiscardo’ ofDryden. The old 
English ballad of ‘ Sir Cauline and the Daughter of the King of Ireland/ 
has a strong resemblance to this ballad of Boccaccio, in the secret meeting 
of the lovers, and the discovery of their transgression ; the catastrophe, 
however, is entirely different. The fine arts have also added lustre and 
celebrity to the tale. There is a beautiful painting, attributed to Correggio, 
in which Sigismunda is represented weeping over the heart of her lover. 
It was this picture that Hogarth tried to copy and rival, an attempt for 
which he was severely ridiculed. “ The * Sigismunda' of Hogarth,” says 
IIoFuce Walpole , il is*the representation of a maudlin strumpet, just turned 
out of keeping, with eyes red with rage, tearing off the ornaments her 
keeper had given her.” See also Churchill’s * Epistle to Hogarth/] 


NOVEL IL 

Friar Albert makes a woman believe^hat an angel isf in love with her, and 
in that shape deceives her. Afterwards, for fear of her relations, he 
throws himsejf out of the window, and takes shelter in a poor man’s 
bouse, who exposes him the next aay in the public market-place, in 
the form of a wild man, when he is discovered by two friars, and put 
into prison. 

The story related by Fiammetta drew tears several times 
from the eyes of all the company ; but it being now finished, 
thfr king,, looking gravely, said, “I would have given my life 
IwHingiy to have enjoj ed but half the pleasure which those 
lovers met with. Nor need you wonder at that, because I 
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undergo) a thousand deaths daily, without the least pleasure 
whatever in return. But, letting my fortune alone for the 
present, it is my will that Pampinea proceed ; who, if she goes 
on as well as Fiammetta has begun, I shall expect to receive 
some small degree of comfort more to my affliction.’ * Pam- 
pinea, finding herself fixed upon for the next novel, and having 
more regard to the inclination of tj^company, which she very 
well knew, than to the king’s commsSa/and being more desirous 
of diverting them than of satisfying his melancholy temper, 
chose a novel which should make them laugh, though she still 
kept to the subject proposed : — It is a common saying, said 
she, that a wicked man, who has the reputation of being 
virtuous and good, may do many things, and nobody believe 
it. This affords ample matter for discourse, and a fit handle 
for mo to shew how great the hypocrisy is of some of the 
religious, who have their garments long and large ; their faces 
made pale artificially, and on purpose ; their language so meek 
and humble, to get men’s^goods from them ; yet are sour and 
harsh enough in reproving them of vices, of which they them- 
selves are guilty whilst they pretend that they merit heaven 
just as much by receiving, as the others do by giving. Who 
also, not as if they were to get thither by their own endea- 
vours, but as though they were the possessors and lords of it, 
portion out to every person that dies, a better or a worse ptojje 
therein, according to the amount of money bequeathed to 
them ; thus deceiving tliemselycs, in the first place, if they 
really mean what they say, and afterwards those who put 
their trust in them. Of whom, might I have the liberty of 
speaking all I know, I could quickly disclose to many simple 
people, what wickedness is too often concealed under that holy 
Habit. I could wish, however, that the same success might 
attend the hypocrisy of them al\ as befel^a certain friar, who 
was concerned in some of the best families in Venice ; tho 
relation of which may prove s<yno diversion to you, after your 
grief for the death of Ghismond. 

There lived at lmola a man of a very bad life, called Berto 
della Massa, whose evil deeds had gained him such a character 
there, that nobody could believe him even when he spoke the 
truth. Finding, therefore, that all his quirks and cunning 
would stand him in no further stead at lmola, he removed, in 
a kind of despair, to Venice, the common receptacle of every 
sort of wickedness, and resolved to manage matters in a quite 
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different nianner from what he had done : and, as if he felt 
some remorse of • conscience for his past life, pretending also 
to he seized with uncommon zeal and devotion, he turned friar, 
calling himself F^her Albert of Imola. In this habit he 
seemed to lead a mighty sanctified life, highly commending 
penance and abstinence, and eating no flesh and drinking no 
wine ; but then it was he could get neither to please 

him. Besides this, when he was officiating at the altar at 
any time, if he saw he was taken notice of by many people, 
he would be sure to weep over our Saviour’s passion, having 
tears enough at command whenever he chose. In short, what 
with his preaching and crying together, he had so far insi- 
nuated himself into the good graces of the people of Venice, 
that there was scarcely a will made but he was left executor ; 
he had the care also and disposal of many people’s money ; 
and was adviser and confessor to the greatest part both 
of the men and women ; so that from a wolf he became the 
shepherd, and the fame of his sanctity was greater than ever 
was that of St. Francis. 

Now it happened, that a vain simple ladj, named Lissetta 
da Ca Quirino, wife to a merchant, who was gone a voyage to 
Flanders, came one day, with some other women, to confess 
to this holy friar : and bfing asked, as she was confessing, if 
sts had a lover ? she replied, putting on an angry counte- 
nance, “ What ! father, have you no eyes in your head ? 
Where do you see a woman so handsome as myself ? I could 
have lovers enough ; but my beafhty is designed for none of 
them ; it is fit only to appear in heaven itself.” And many 
moh) things she said of the same sort, enough to give any 
one a surfeit to hear them. Father Albert immediately saw 
her blind side and thought her fit game for his net, but 
deferred using any flattering«’speeches till 0 a more convenient 
opportunity : to shew himself, however, holy for th?t time, he 
began to reprove her, telling her all this was vain-glory, and 
so forth. The lady, in return, called him a brute, and told 
him he could not distinguish beauty when he saw it. He 
then, not to provoke her too far, took her confession, and dis- 
missed her. • 

A little time after, taking a friend with him whom he could 
trust to the house, he went with her to one side of the hall, 
where nobody could see them, and falling down upon his 
knees, said, “ Madam, I must beg, for Heaven’s sake, that 
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you wifl forgive me for blaspheming your beauty', as I did 
last Sunday ; since I was so chastised the following night for 
it, that I could not rise out of my bed before to-day.” — “ And 
who,” quoth the foolish lady, “ chastisai you in that man- 
ner ?” — “I wili tell you. As I was saying my prayers that 
night, as usual, suddenly a great light shone around me. I 
turned about to see what it was, and beheld a beautiful youth, 
with a staff in his hand, who took 4iold of my hood, threw 
me down upon the floor, and beat me in such a njanner, that 
I was almost killed. Upon my asking what all that was for ? 
he made answer, ' Because thou didst so saucily presume to 
reprove the celestial beauty of Madam Lisetta, whom I love 
above all things in the world,’ — ■* And who are you ?’ I de- 
manded. * I am the angel Gabriel,’ he replied. ‘ O, my Lord,’ 
then said I, ‘ I beseech you to forgive me.’ He answered, 6 1 
do forgive thee, upon condition that thou goest the very first 
opportunity to her, and obtain her pardon : and unless she 
thinks fit to excuse the^, I shall return, and give thee such 
discipline as thou slialt feel as long as thou slialt live.’ What 
he said more jHlare not speak, unless I have your forgiveness.” 

My lady windbag, who had something of a sweet tooth in 
her head, gave car to this ridiculous story, and said, “ I told 
you, Father Albert, that my beauties were of the celestial 
kind ; I am sorry for what you have suffered, and forgive vou, 
if you will tell me truly what the angel said besides.” — “ That 
I will,” said he; “ but one thing I must enjoin you, namely, 
that you tell it to no person living, unless you have a mind to 
ruin all ; for you are certainly the happiest woman upon the 
face of the earth. This angel Gabriel told me, then, that he 
» had such a regard for you, that he should frequently have 
come to pass the night with you, if he thought you would not 
be too much terrffied. He bil me tell you, therefore, that he 
should eome some night, and stay a while with you ; and see- 
ing that he is an angel, and# that you could .-not touch him it 
he were to come in that shape, he will pjit on a human appear- 
ance for your sake, and would know from® you when you would 
choose to see him, and whose form ^nd person you would have 
him assume.” Tho conceited woman said she was very happy 
to hear that the angel Gabriel loved her, for indeed she loved 
him, and never failed to set up a full candle wherever she saw 
him painted. At any hour he might please to come he should 
be welcome, and would find her alone in her chamber : but on 

* 
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this condition, that he should not forsake her for th<*> Virgin 
Mary, of wnom i.t was said ho was very fond ; and, indeed, so 
it appeared, for he was everywhere to be seen on his knees 
before her. Furthermore, lie might come in any form he 
pleased, provided ho did not frighten her. “ Madam,” said 
the friar, “ you talk very sensibly, and I will arrange with 
him as you desire ; but* I have a great favour to beg, which 
will cost you nothing ; i^ is that he may put on my person. 

I will tell you why I ask this. It is because lie will take my 
soul out of fny body and put it in paradise, and will enter into 
me ; and as long as he is with you, so long will my soul be in 
paradise.” “ I consent with all my heart,” answered she ; “ it 
will be some amends for the blows you have received.” — 
“But,” said he, “the door must be open, otherwise, as he 
comes in human shape, he would not be able to enter your 
house.” She promised it should he done. Friar Albert then 
took leave of her, and she remained in such ,a transcendant 
state of e xaltation, that she did not know which way her sit- 
ting parts hung, and thought ovcry r moment a year till the 
angel Gabriel should come to her. * 

By w ay of preparation 'for the part he had to play that 
night, Friar Albert fortified liiinself with provocatives and lots 
of good things ; and, when it was dark, he went with a com- 
panion to the house of a wtmian, w T ho used to accommodate 
liin*A\hcn lie had such affairs on hand. Having there put on 
his angelic accoutrements, lie went to the lady’s house, found 
the door on the latch, and stepped up into her chamber. 
When Lisetta beheld that shining white apparition, she knelt 
town before it ; the angel gave her his benediction, raised her 
from the ground, and made a sign to her to go to bed. She 
obeyed with cheerful alacrity, and the angel lay down beside * 
his votary. Friar Albert was affine lively fellow ; Lisetta was 
a dainty bit of flesh ; Mul he soon let her know the difference 
between an angelic bedfellow agd her husband. Slany a 
flight he took ‘that night without wings; the lady fairly 
screamed with delight,*; and between whiles he told her many 
things of the glories of heaven. Just before daybreak lie 
went away as he had come* after making arrangements for his 
return, and rejoined his comrade, whom the good woman had 
kindly taken into her own bed lest he should be frightened if 
he lay alone. 

As soon as Lisetta had dined, she set off with her companion 
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to see friar Albert, and told him all about the angel Gabriel, 
what she had hqprd from him about the. glories of heaven, 
how he was made, and a thousand marvellous stories of her 
own invention, “ I don’t know, madar«,” replied the friar, 
“ how you fared with him ; but well I lmow that after he came 
to me last night, and I gave him your message, he suddenly 
transported my soul into a place of such exquisite pleasure as 
never was known, where it remained/ till this morning ; as for 
my body I know not what became of it.” — “ Pon’t I tell 
you !” said Lisetta ; " your body lay all night* in my arms 
with the angel Gabriel ; and if you will not believe me, look 
under your left breast where I gave the angel — oh ! such a 
kiss, that you’ll bear the marks of it for some days to come.” 
— “ Well,’ 1 said the friar, ‘ I will do what I have not done for 
along time past, that is, strip myself and see if what ;yousay 
is true.” After much more talk of this kind, Madam Li-etta 
went home ; a*d the angelic Franciscan continued his visits to 
her for a long time without impediment ; but at last her silly 
babble spoiled all. 

One day if^banced that, being: with an acquaintance, the 
conversation turned on female beauty, and Lisetta, to exalt 
herself above all others, must needs say, “ If you but Knew 
what a conquest I have made, you would say no more about 
other women.” Her friend, who was eager to draw her out, 
replied, “ That may be very true ; and yet anybody but myself 
might hesitate to believe it, not knowing w r ho is the person in 
question.” — “ I ought not to name him,” said the vain crea- 
ture/' but as I have no secrets from you, I will tell you that it 
is the angel Gabriel ; and lie loves me better than himself, as 
( the finest woman to bo found, so he tells mo, in the whole 
world or within the lagoons.” The friend could hardly help 
laughing out, but refrained tl^it she might hear more. “ By 
my faith, my dear,” she said, “ if the angel Gabriel is your 
lover, and told you this, of* course he knows. best ; but I had 
no idea that angels did such things.” — “ You were mistaken, 
my dear, I give you my word my husband’s but a fool to him ; 
and he tells me that they make love in heaven just the same 
as here, but that he fell in love with ipe because there is none 
equal to me up there ; nay, he comes down very often to be 
with me ; what do you say to that ?” 

It seemed an a^e to the friend till she could get away from 
Lisetta and have her fill of laughter. In the evening she had 
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a bevy of ladies at an entertainment, and told them thh whole 
story. They, again, told it to their husbands and to other 
ladies, and these to more, so that in less than two days it was 
known all over Venice. Lisetta’s brothers-in-law heard of it 
amongst the rest, and without saying a word to her on the 
subject, they kept \\ at<?h for several nights together to dis- 
cover this angel and sec if he could fly. Some inkling of the 
matter also reached the cars of Friar Albert, and one night he 
went to reprimand her for making it public, but had no sooner 
got into the apartment, and stripped himself, than he heard the 
brothers-in-law at the door. Jumping up at once, and seeing 
no other way to escape, he opened the casement that was over 
the great canal, and threw himself directly into it. As the 
water was deep, and he was a good swimmer, he received no 
harm : and espying a house on the other side, with the door 
open, he rushed into it, and entreated the honest man to save 
hi*. life, telling him a thousand lies concerning the reason of 
his coming there in that manner, and at that time. The man, 
being moved with pity, and having some business which called 
him away for a time, desirgd him to go into his bed, and lie 
there till he should return ; lie then locked him up in the 
house, and went about his business. The brothers-in-law, 
upon coming into the lady’s chamber, found that the angel 
"•Gabriel had left his wings there, and flown away without 
then?. They gave her, therefore, a tremendous rating, and 
left her disconsolate, carrying off the angel’s implements 
along with them. # 

In the mean time, the sun having risen, the man had re- 
paired, to the Rialto, where he heard the whole story how "the 
Angel Gabriel had been to spend the night with Madonna 
Lisetta, and how he was discovered by her relations, and forced 
to leap into the canal, and nobody knew whaft was become of 
him ; whence the cottager concluded it must be the same man 
that he had safe and fast at home:. Finding, upon his return, 
that this was the fact, after some discourse together, he made 
the friar send home for five hundred ducats, threatening other- 
wise to deliver him up to the worn an’ s friends . When the money 
was brought, and the friar was desirous of getting away, the 
honest man said to him, “I see no way for your escape but one. 
To-day we make a great rejoicing, when one person is to bring 
a man clothed like a bear, another like a wild man, and so on; 
and in that manner people are to come under different disguises 
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into St. Mark’s Place, as to a hunt ; and when the diversion is 
over, every man leads away the person that he brings, to what 
quarter he pleases. Now, if, before any jone knows that you 
are here, you will consent to be led irf one of those disguises, 
I will carry you afterwards where you will ; otherwise I do not 
see how you can get away without being observed ; for the re- 
lations, guessing that you are somewhere hereabouts, are every 
where upon the scout for you.” This seemed a hard sentence 
to the friar ; but his fear of being discovered was so great, that 
he at last consented. Accordingly he was besmeared all over 
with honey, and covered with feathers ; a chain was put about 
his neck, and a mask upon his face, with a great stick in one 
hand, and a couple of butcher’s mastiffs in the other ; and a 
man was privily sent before to the Eialto, to make public pro- 
clamation, that all who had a mind to see the angel so much 
talked of, migl^t repair to St. Mark’s place: which was a Vene- 
tian trick at best. 

When that was done, ‘Father Albert was led forth, and all 
the way as h«*was carried along, there was a great outcry of 
the people, wondering what thing it was : and being brought 
into the great square, what with the people that followed, and 
those that flocked thither, upon hearing the proclamation, the 
crowd was immensely great. The" fellow then tied his wild 
man to a pillar, pretending to wait till the sport began; in fTie 
meantime, as he was bedaubed with honey, the flies and wasps 
began to grow exceedingly troublesome to him. Perceiving, at 
last, the square sufficiently crowded, under a pretence of turning 
liis wild man loose, the man took off the mask, and said, “-Gen- 
tlemen, as I find we are to have no other sport to-day, I intend 
•to show you the angel who comes down from heaven o’ nights 
to comfort the Venetian ladie|.” No sooner was the mask 
removed^ than all present recognised Father Albert, and there 
was a most terrible outcry against him, every jone pelting him 
with whatever filth came to their hands, till at length the 
news reached the convent, when two of his*brethren came, and, 
throwing a gown over him, carried him away with the utmost 
difficulty to their monastery, where he \yas thrown into prison, 
and ended his days in a miserable manner. • Thus did this man’s 
hypocrisy and wickedness meet with their due reward; and 
may the like fate attend all hi* kind. 

[The numerous tales founded on that species of seduction practised by 
Alberto da Imola, may have originated in the incident related in all the 
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romances concerning Alexander the Great, where Nectanebus predicts to 
Olympias that she is destined to have a son by Amiuon, and afterwards 
enjoys the queen under the appearance of that divinity. But they have 
more probably been derived from the story related by Josephus (lib. xviii, 
c. xiii,) of Mundus, a Roman knight in the reign of Tiberius, who having 
fallen in love with Paulina, wife of Saturninus, bribed a priestess of Isis, 
to whose worship Paulina ws$ addicted, to inform her that the god Anabis, 
being enamoured of her charms, had desired her to come to him. In the 
evening she accordingly proceeded to the temple, where she was met by 
Mundus, who personated the Egyptian divinity. Next morning she boasted 
of her interview with Anabis to all her acquaintance, who suspected some 
trick of priestcraft; and tlie deceit having come to the knowledge of 
Tiberius, he ordered the temple of Isis to be demolished, aicd her priests 
to be crucified. Similar deceptions are also common m eastern stories. 
Thus, in the History of Malek, in the 4 Persian Tales/ the adventurer of 
that name, under the semblance of Mahomet, seduocs the Princess of 
Gazna. A fraud of the nature of that employed by Alberto da Iraola is 
frequent in the French novels and romances, as in 1 L’Amant Salamandre/ 
and the * S\ lph Husband/ of Marmontel. It is also*"said to have been 
oftencr than once practised m France, in real life, as appears from the 
well-known ease of father Girard and Mile. Cadiere.] 


NOVEL in. 

• i 

Three young men fall in love with three sisters, and fly with them into 
Crete. The eldest destrojs hei lover out of jealousy; and the second, 
*bj consenting to the Duke of Ctete's desires, is the means of saving 
her sister’s life : afterwards her lover kills her, and goes away with 
the eldest sister. The third couple is charged with her death, which 
they confess, then bribe their peepers, make tjieir escape, and die at 
Rhodes at last iu gieat misery. 

i 

When FiJoslrato heard the conclusion of Pampinea’s novel, 
lie stood sometime^, in suspense, and at last, turning towards 
her, said, “ There was something good in the end of your story, 
hut the beginning was much too ludicrous.” Then', pointing 
to Lauretta, he added* “ Do you go on with abetter if you can.” 
She replied, with a smile, “ you are too hard upon poor lovers, 
to desire that their affairs should always end unfortunately. 
v*4fevertheless, I shall, in compliance with your orders, give an 
account of three persons who were equally unhappy that way; 
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and thus I proceed : — Every vice, as you very well know, may 
turn not only to the disadvantage of such are subject to it, 
but of others also : and of all vices anger is that which hurries 
us along most blindly to our ruin. Nowfthis passion seems to 
be a sudden and rash emotion, raised in us by an injury re- 
ceived; which, driving away all sense* and reason, and veiling 
the eyes of our understanding, kindles in our souls a most violent 
fury. And where as men arer governed by it too often, though 
some more than others, yet it is of worse consequence in women, 
as it is more easily kindled in them, and burns also with a more 
fierce and lasting flame. Nor is this to be wondered at ; for 
fire, in its own nature, is apt to take hold the soonest of such 
things as are of the lightest consistence ; and our texture, we 
know, is nfuch moro delicate than that of men. Seeing, there- 
fore, how prone we are to it naturally ; considering, also, that 
nothing can recommend us more to the good esteem of the 
men, with whom we are to spend our lives, than mildness and 
good nature; and, on th$ contrary, that anger is attended with 
infinite danger and trouble ; I shall, for your greater defence 
and security^ this respect, relate the loves of three young men, 
and as many ladies, who all became miserable, through the fury 
of one. 

Marseilles, you know, is an ancipnt and famous city in Pro- 
vence, situated on the sea-coast, and was better stored formerly 
with rich citizens and wealthy merchants than it is at present. 
Aipongst these was Namald Claude, a man of low birth but 
fair character, and immensely rich, who, besides his other 
children, had three daughters ; the two eldest, who were twins, 
were about fifteen years of age, and the other fourteen ; and 
m there was nothing wanting to the disposing of all three in mar- 
riage but the return of their father, who was gone on a trading 
voyage to Spain.* The names* of the %o elder were Ninetta 
and Magdalena, and of the younger Bertella. Now there was 
a worthy young gentleman, Put of small fortune, named Bestag- 
none, in love with Ninetta, and she having the same inclina- 
tion for him, their mutual wishes were sobn consummated, and 
the affair was carried on for some time between, them, without 
any body’s knowing anything of the -matter. In the mean- 
time, two other young gentlemen, who were both rich, their 
fathers being just dead, fell in love with the other tyro sisters ; 
the one whose name was Folco, having made choice of 'Magda- 
lena, and the other, called Ughetto, of Bertella. Bestagnone 
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being apprized of this by Ninette, contrived a way to Aialco up 
his want of wealth by their love. Having cultivated an in- 
timacy with them by accompanying them, sometimes singly, 
sometimes both together, to see their mistresses and his own, 
he took occasion one ddy to invite them to his bouse, where ho 
spoke to them in this manner : “ Gentlemen, our acquaintance 
for some time past may have convinced you of the great esteem 
I have for you, so as to<have your interests at heart equally 
with my o\yn ; 1 shall now acquaint you, therefore, with a 
thought which has just come into my mind, and you may do 
afterw ards as you shall think proper. It plainly appears that 
you hav e the utmost regard and value for the two young ladies, 
and 1 have the same for the third sister. I think, if you will 
consent to it, that I have found out an expedient agreeable 
enough, which is as follows : you are both very rich, and I am 
otherwise ; make then one joint stock, and let me come in a 
partner with you ; resolve on what part of the world we shall go 
to, to live happily together, and 1 will ^undertake that the three 
sisters shall bear us company, with a good part of their father’s 
wealth; so that every one. of us may have hiS" mistress, and 
we live like brethren together, the happiest men on earth. 
What say you to this ?” 

The young gentlemen were so much in love, that they gave 
k themselves very little time "to reflect upon what was proposed; 
but declared, that, happen what would, they were ready to 
comply, liestagnone accordingly took the first opportunity 
that offered of being with Ninetta, svhich was no easy master 
to compass, when he made the same proposal to her, enforcing 
it by divers reasons, which he might have spared, because the 
scheme was entirely to her liking. She told him, therefore, 
that she consented for her own part, and would persuade her * 
sisters ; and that, in the meantime, he should get everything 
in readiness for such an expedition. He returned then to his 
two friends, who. were impatient to know the result, and told 
them that everything was in readiness on the part of the ladies. 
Proposing to go to Grete, they sold all their estates under pre- 
tence of turning merchants, and bought a light frigate, which 
they armed ana victualed with great secrecy against the time 
appointed. In the meantime, Ninetta, who was no stranger 
to her sisters* inclinations, had wrought so far upon them by 
her fine persuasions, that they longed for nothing so much as 
their departure. The night being come, therefore, when they 
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were to J embark, the three ladies opened their father’s cabinet, 
and took out a great quantity of money and jewels, with which 
they stole away to meet their lovers, who were waiting for them 
at the place appointed, when -they immediately set sail, and 
made no stop anywhere till they came to Genoa the next night, 
where they consummated their several nuptials. Thence they 
sailed from port to port, till in eight days they arrived at Crete, 
where they purchased estates and fine houses, and lived like 
noblemen, keeping great numbers of servants, horses, dogs, <fcc., 
for their diversion ; so that none seemed to enjoy more real 
pleasure and satisfaction than themselves. 

Passing their time away in this manner, it happened (as it 
happens every day, that things, however coveted by us, nauseate 
by over grfiat plenty), that llestagnone, who had an ardent 
affection for Ninetta before she was in his power, began now 
to be much more cool in this respect ; for, being at a feast one 
day, he met with a lady, with whom he became violently in 
love, and lie began to give treats and entertainments for her 
sake, till his wife grew so jealous that he could never stir a 
step but sh??bok notice of it, and expressed the utmost un- 
easiness both in her words and behaviour to him on that 
account. But as plenty always cloys, and as to have what we 
want denied us whets the appetite, £0 did this vexation of hers 
increase the flame of his love. Whether it was that he ljpd 
really accomplished his desires or not, Ninetta, whoever told 
her so, believed it : and she consequently fell into such a fit of 
sorrow and fury, that her love for her husband was exchanged 
into the most inveterate hatred ; and she resolved to revenge 
the wrong she had sustained by his death. Meeting, then, 
t with an old Grecian woman, who was skilled in all sorts of 
poisons, she engaged her, by presents and large promises, to- 
prepare a deadly tfater, which she gave lym without hesitation, 
one evening when he was very thirsty ; and its virulence was 
such, that he died before meaning. Folco and Ughetto, with 
their wives, knowing nothing of Restagnone’s dying of poison, 
lamented over him very much along with Ninetta, who had 
him honorably buried. 

But not many days afterwards the old woman was taken up < 
for some other crime, when she confessed this one among 
others. Thereupon the Duke of Crete, without saying a word 
to any person concerning it, had Folco’ s palace beset onfc night, 
and Ninetta brought quietly away prisoner ; and she, without 
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being tortured, confessed the cause of Restagnone^s death. 
The duke privately acquainted Folco and Ughetto with the 
cause of Ninetta’s arrest, and they used all their interest with 
him to prevent her being burnt, which they understood was 
likely to be her sentence, but all to no purpose ; the duke 
seemed determined to have justice done. Hereupon Magdalena, 
a very beautiful lady, and whom the duke had long conceived 
an aiicction for, tliouglwhitherto to no purpose, supposing now, 
that by obliging him she might save her sister’s life, sent 
privately to let him know that she would now comply with 
his entreaties, upon two conditions : the one was, that her sister 
should be liberated ; and the other, that the wholb should be 
kept secret. The duke lilted the message, and agreed to what 
was proposed ; wherefore, keeping Folco and Ughetto prisoner^, 
one night, by her consent, as if lie wanted some further infor- 
mation, he went privately to Magdalena. Ho had previously 
given out that he had caused Ninetta to be 'put into a sack, 
and thrown into the sea, and now luj took her along with him 
to her sister, to whom he gave her up, according to thoir 
agreement, and charged Magdalena to send hereout of the way, 
to prevent all blame and censure, and lest he should be com- 
pelled to proceed with rigour against her. 

The next morning Folco and Ughetto were told that their 
sister was put to death, and being released, went home to 
comfort their wives for the loss of her. Magdalena endeavoured, 
as much as possible, to keep her concealed, yet Folco had some 
suspicion that she was in the houstf, and was at last convinced 
of it, which occasioned him some jealousy, as he knew the 
duke’s regard for his wife : therefore lie asked her, how it 
happened that Ninetta was there F She then began a long, 
story, to which he gave but little credit, and forced her at last 
to confess the whole truth. Upon which, being provoked to 
the last degree, he drew his sword, and stabbed her to the 
heart, she begging in vain for *mercy. Fearing, afterwards, 
the duke’s resentment, he wont into the room to Ninetta, and 
said cheerfully to her, “ Let us go away directly, according to 
your sister’s appointment, for fear you should fall into the 
hands of the duke.” i>he was desirous of getting away, and 
accordingly, without talcing any leave of her sister, went off in 
great haste along with him. He took only what money was 
at hand, which was b\ t little ; the two went on shipboard 
ether, and it was ir ver known whither they were carried. 
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Magdalena being found dead the next day, some persons, out 
of ill-will to Ughetto, carried the news instantly to the duke, 
who came in all haste to the house, as he had an excessive 
lovo for her, and seized upon Ughetto arM his lady, and put 
them to the rack, by which means he made them confess what 
they were entire strangers to ; namely* that they were equally 
concerned in her death with their brother, who was fled. 
After this, finding that there was no other prospect of saving 
their lives, they bribed their keepers with a large sum of money, 
which they always had in readiness for any extraordinary occa- 
sion, and went immediately on board a ship, without being 
able to take any of their effects, and fled to Rhodes, where they 
died some time after in great distress and poverty. To such 
an end did the foolish love of Restagnone and the ungovemed 
fury of Ninetta bring both themselves and others. 


KOVEL IV. 

Gerbino, contrary to a treaty made by King William, His giandfather 
fought with a ship belonging to the King of Tunis, with a design to 
take away bis daughter; who being slam by the ship’s crew, he slew 
them likewise, and was afterwards beheaded for it. 

Lauretta had now concluded her novel, when the company 
expressed their different opiniohs concerning the fate of these 
unhappy lovers; this persdn saying one thing, and that another, 
till at length the king, raising up his head, as if from a pro- 
found study, made the next signal to Eliza, who began as 
follows : — There are many people who are persuaded that love 
is only kindled at the eyes, and laugh at those who maintain 
the possibility of people’s being enamoured by report ; but how 
far they are mistaken will be seen in the following story; 
wherein will be shown, notf only the powe$ of fame in that 
respect, but that it has brought divers persons also to a 
miserable death. '* 

Ouiglielmo, the second king of Sicily (a$ their histories 
relato) had two children, a son named Ruggieri, and a 
daughter called Constantia. Ruggieri died before his father, 
leaving a son, called Gerbino, whom his grandfather took care 
to bring up, and he became a most accomplished prince ; nor 
did his fame confine itself within the bounds of his own 
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country, but was echoed through numerous parts of the world, 
especially in BarbUry, which was then tributary to the King 
of Sicily. Amongst others, who had heard of his singular 
worth and character, was a daughter of the King of Tunis, 
who, in the opinion of all that ever saw her, Was as beautiful 
a woman as ever lived; with a soul equally noble and perfect. 
The lady, inquiring always after people of worth, received from 
all hands a most extraordinaty account of Gerbino’s merit and 
noble exploits, which were so pleasing to her, that, conceiving 
within her own mind the id6a of his person, she became 
violently in love, and was never more pleased than when he 
was the subject of discourse. On the other hand, no less had 
her fame reached Sicily, as well as other countries, and was 
particularly agreeable to the prince, who had conceived the 
same love for her. Being desirous above all things of seeing 
her, he charged some of his friends, till he could obtain leave 
from his grandfather to go himself to Tunis, to 'inake his love 
known privately to her, in the best manner they were able, 
and to bring him some tidings concerning ligr This was 
managed veiy dexterously by one of them, who went under 
the character of a jeweller. The princess received him with 
great cheerfulness and satisfaction, declaring a mutual regard 
for the prince, and as a proof of it, she sent him a present of 
on^of her richest jewels. lie received it with great joy, and 
wrote several letters, presenting her with things of great value, 
and pledging himself to wait upon her in person, when fortune 
afforded him an opportunity. 

Things being carried so far, and farther than ought to have 
been, it happened, that the princess’s father promised her in 
marriage to the King of Granada, to her infinite sorrow, and 
could she have found opportunity, she would gladly have fled 
from her father to the prince. lie, in like manner, hearing of 
this contract, was afflicted beyond measure, and resolved, if it 
should happen that she was sent fly sea, to take her away by 
force. The King of Tunis hearing something of Gcrhino’s 
love, and what lie designed, and well knowing his resolution 
and great valour, when the time came that she was to depart, 
sent to the King of Sicily to acquaint him with his design, 
and to desire a safe conduct ; and that monarch, knowing 
nothing of. his grandson’s affections towards the lady, nor 
thinking that the safe conduct was desired upon that account, 
readily granted it, in token whereof he sent one of his gloves 
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to the ting of Tunis. The latter then fitted out a stately 
ship at Carthage, and providing it with everything necessary 
to transport his daughter to Granada, waited only for the 
time that had been appointed. The .young lady, who was 
aware of all this, sent one of her servants in secret to Palermo, 
to acquaint the prince that she was to fcail in a few days, and 
that it would now appear whether he was a person of such 
valour as had been always reported, 'or had that love for her 
which he had often declared. The message waS faithfully 
delivered ; and tho prince knowing, at the same time, that his 
grandfather had granted a safe conduct, was at a loss how to 
act ; but reflecting upon the lady’s words, and that he might 
not appear a dastard, he hired two light ships at Messina, 
which he took care to have well manned, and sailed with them 
to the coast of Sardinia, expecting that the ship which had 
his mistress on board must take that course. In a few days 
that expectation was answered, and he saw- the ship sailing 
with a light wind near the*place where he was stationed. There- 
upon he thy^addressed his companions : 

“ Gentlemen, if you arc the men’ I take you to be, there is 
none of you, 1 imagine, but must have felt the extraordinary 
power of love, without which, as I judge by myself, there can 
be no valour or worth in mortal. IS then you have ever been, 
or are now in love, you will the more easily comprehend tin? 
nature of my design. It is love that makes me call upon 
you ; and the object of it iji in the ship before you. Besides 
that, there is store of riches, which, if y>u fight manfully, 
you may easily obtain. For my part I desire nothing but the 
lady, for whose sake I have taken up arms ; everything else 
jjhall be yours. Let us go then boldly to the attack ; fortune 
seems to favour our undertaking ; they lie still, unable to get 
along for want of ftind.” * ♦ 

The prince had no occasion to make use of such an exhorta- 
tion ; for his people, eager for rapine, were riady enough to 
his orders. They declared their approbation then with a 
great shout, whilst the trumpets sounded, and they all armed 
themselves, and rowed towards tho ship. In like manner the 
other ship’s crew, seeing two galleys coihe towards them, and 
that there was no possibility of escaping by flight, stood 
resolutely upon their defence. The prince being comet suffi- 
ciently near, ordei^d that the masters of the vessel should 
come on board, unless they meant to fight. The Saracen* 
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understanding who the assailants were, and what their demand 
was, told them, that it was contrary to treaty, to the royal 
faith plighted to them, in token of which they showed king 
Guiglielmo’s glove and they flatly declared, that they would 
neither surrender themselves, nor part with anything in the 
ship till they were forced to do so. The prince, now seeing 
the lady upon deck, whose charms exceeded all he had 
dreamed of them, replied, “ Show your glove to your hawks 
when you fl.y them, it is of no use here ; either deliver up the 
lady, or prepare for fight.” Then they began slinging darts 
and stones on both sides ; battering one another for a consi- 
derable time, to the great damage of both. At length, when 
the prince saw that little good was to be done that way, he 
took a small pinnace which he had brought with him from 
Sardinia, and setting it on fire, towed it with his two galleys 
alongside of the ship. The Saracens being now assured that, 
they must either surrender or perish, had the lady brought 
from below, where she was all in tea^s ; then they shouted to 
Gerbino, and murdered her before his face, whilst she begged 
in vain for mercy and help, and threw hef'mto the sea, 
saying, “ Take her, such as we now give her to thee : and such 
as thy breach of faith has deserved.” He, seeing their cruelty, 
and not caring now what became of his own fife, in spite of 
aj| the darts and stones that were thrown at him, came up 
close with the ship, and boarded her ; and, as a famished lion, 
when he gets among a herd of cattle, gives a loose to his 
fury before he satisfies his bun get, so did the prince slay all 
that came in his way, whilst the fire getting a-head in the 
ship, he ordered the sailors to save what booty they were able 
for themselves, and returned to his galley little pleased with 
so dear a conquest. Afterwards, having recovered the lady’s 
body out of the sea, and lamenting heartily over it, he 
returned to Sicily, and had it buried in Ustria, a little island 
over against Tfapani, and then he came home the saddest 
man on earth. 

The King of Tiffiis, upon hearing the news, sent ambassa- 
dors all in deep mourning to the King of Sicily, complaining 
of the breach of faith, and relating in what manner it had 
been done. Guiglielmo was much concerned at this, and 
seeing no way by which he could deny them the justice they 
demanded, he had his grandson seized, and notwithstanding 
the intercession of every one of his barons ; ordered his bead 
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to bo struck off in his presence ; choosing rather to be with- 
out a grandson, than to be thought a king without honour. 
So miserable was the end of these two lovers within a few 
days of each other, without tasting the least fruit of their 
loves. • 


NOVEL V. ♦ 

Isabella's brothers put her lover to death ; he appears to her in a dream, 
and shows her where he is buried. She privately brings away his 
head, and, putting it into a pot of basil, and other sweet herbs, 
laments over it every day. At length they take it away from her, 
and she soon after dies of grief. 

• 

Eliza haying concluded her novel, which was commended 
by the long, Eiloinena was then ordered to begin. Full of 
pity for the two unhappy lovers last mentioned, she heaved a 
deep sigh, and said : — “ My novel will not be concerning 
people of such high raijk as those of whom Eliza has spoken, 
hut pcrhap1T*jb -, inay be equally moving ; and I am led to it 
from her mentioning Messina, where the thing happened. 

There lived at Messina, three young merchants, who were 
brothers, and left very rich by their father : they had an only 
sister, named Isabella, a lady of worth and beauty, who, what- 
ever was the reason, was yet unmarried. Now they had in 
their employ a young man of Pisa, called Lorenzo, who 
managed all their affairs. He was a young man of very agree- 
able person and manners, and being often in Isabella’s com- 
pany, she loved him, and he forsook all others for her sake ; 
nor w r as it long before their mutual desires were consummated. 
This affair was carried on between them for a considerable 
time, without the least, suspicion ; till one night it happened, 
as Isabel^ was going to Lorenzo’s chamber, that the eldest 
brother saw her, without her knowing it. This afflicted him 
greatly ; vet, being a prudent man, he made no discovery, but 
lay considering with himself till morning*, what course was 
best to take. He then related to his brothers what he had 
seen, with regard to their sister and Lorenzo, and, after a long 
debate, it was resolved to seem to take no notice of it for the 
present, but to make away with him privately, the first oppor- 
tunity, that they might remove^all cause of reproach bbth to 
their sister and themselves. Continuing in this resolution, 
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they behaved with the same freedom and civility to Lorenzo 
as ever, till at length, under a pretence of going out of the 
city, upon a party of pleasure, they carried him along with 
them, and arriving' at a lonesome place, fit for their purpose, 
they slew him, unprepared as he was to mgke any defence, 
and buried him on the spot. Then, returning to Messina, 
they gave it out, that they had sent him on a journey of 
business, which was easily believed, because they frequently 
did so. * 

After some time, Isabella, thinking that Lorenzo made a 
long stay, began to inquire earnestly of her brothers concern- 
ing him, and this she did so often, that at last one of them 
said to her, “ What have you to do with Lorenzo, that you 
are continually teazing us about him ? If you inquire any 
more, you shall receive such an answer as you will no means 
like.” This grieved her exceedingly, and, fearing she knew 
not why, she remained without asking any more questions ; 
yet all the night would she lament and complain of his long 
stay ; and thus she spent her life in a tedious and anxious 
waiting for his return ; .till one night it lfSppened, that, 
having wept herself to sleep, he appeared to her in a dream, 
all pale and ghastly, with his clothes rent in pieces, and she 
thought that he spoke to her thhs: “ My clearest Isabel, 
thou grievest incessantly for my absence, and art continually 
calling upon me ; hut know that I can return no more to 
thee, lor the last day that thou sawest me, thy brothers put 
me to death.” And, describing 'the place where they had 
buried him, he hade her call no more upon him, nor ever 
expect to see him again ; and disappeared. 

Isabella woke up, implicitly believing the vision, and wept 
bitterly. In the morning, not daring to say anything to her 
brothers, she resolved to go <to the place® mentioned in the 
dream, to be convinced of the reality. Accordingly, having 
leave to go a little way into the countiy, along with a com- 
panion of hers, who was acquainted with all her affairs, she 
went thither, and •‘clearing the ground of the dried leaves, 
with which it was covered, she observed where the earth 
seemed to be lightest, *and dug there. She had not searched 
far before she came to her lover’s body, which she found in 
no degree wasted ; this informed her of the truth of her 
vision, ' and she was in the utonost concern on that account ; 
but, as that was not a fit place for lamentation, she would 
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wflUnglfr have taken the corpse away with her, to give 
it a more decent interment ; but, finding herself unable to do 
that, she cut off the head, which she put into a handkerchief, 
and, covering the trunk again with mouldy she .gave the head 
to her maid to carry, and returned hojne without being per- 
ceived. She then shut herself up in her chamber, and 
lamented over her lover’s head till she had washed it with her 
tears, and then she put it into a flower-pot, having folded it 
in a fine napkin, and covering it with earth, she planted sweet 
herbs therein, which she watered with nothing Hbut rose or 
orange water, or else with her tears, accustoming herself to 
sit always before it, and devoting her whole heart unto it, as 
containing her dear Lorenzo. 

• The sweet herbs, what with her continual bathing, and the 
moisture arising from the putrefied head, flourished exceed- 
ingly, and sent forth a most agreeable odour. Continuing 
this manner of life, she was observed by some of the neigh- 
bours, and the^ related her conduct to her brothers, who had 
before remarked with surprise the decay of her beauty. Ac- 
cordingly both reprimanded her for it, and, finding that 
ineffectual, stole the pot from her. She, perceiving that it 
was taken away, begged earnestly of them to restore it, which 
they refusing, she fell sick. The young men wondered much 
why she should have so great a fancy for it, and were resolved 
to see what it contained : turning out the earth, therefore, 
they saw the napkin, and in it the head, not so much con- 
sumed, but that, by the ^curled locks, they knew it to be 
Lorenzo’s, which threw them into the utmost astonishment, 
and fearing lest it should be known, they buried it privately, 
and withdrew themselves thence to Naples. The young ladv 
•never ceased weeping, and calling for her pot of flowers, till 
she died : and thus terminated her unfortunate love. But, in 
some time afterwards, the thing became public, which gave 
rise to this song — 

• 

Most cruel and unkind was be, 

That of my flowers deprived me^c. 

[Keats's beautiful poem , 1 The Pot of Basil/ has made this story familiar 
to the English reader.] 1 
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NOVEL VI. 

A young lady, named Andrevuola, is' in loye with Gabriotto ; they relate 
to each other their dreams, and he falls down dead in her arms. As 
she and her maid are carrying him out, they aie apprehended by the 
officers of justice ; she relates how the affair happened, and after- 
wards, the magistrate wyauld force her, but she resists ; at length her 
father hears of it, and as her innocence is clear, has her set at liberty. 
From thi.t period she grows weary of the world, and becomes a nun. 

The ladies were all pleased with Filomena’s novel, because 
they had often heard the song, but were unacquainted with 
the reason of its being made. The king laid his next 
commands on Pamfilo, who began thus : — The dream in the 
preceding story puts me in mind of another, in which mention 
is made of two different dreams, that shewed what was to 
happen, as the last did what had already corrfe to pass ; and 
which were no sooner related than- the effect as suddenly 
followed. You must know, then, that it is a passion 

in all people to see many things in their sleep, which appear 
real at that time, and when we wake wc judge some of them 
to be so, some to be barely probable, and others to be utterly 
false, many of which do yet come to pass. For this reason 
w£ see many persons pay the same regard to a dream, as they 
would do to anything which they saw whilst they were really 
awake; insomuch, that they find constant matter of joy or 
trouble therein, according to tlieir different hopes or fears ; on 
the contrary, there are others who will believe nothifig of that 
kind, until they fall into the very danger of which they have 
been in that manner forewarned. Of these, 1 commend * 
neither the one nor the other ; for, as all dreams are not true, 
neither are they all f<\lse. That all are not tffue, we may each 
of us have frequently observed ; and yet that all are not false, 
appears from Fdomena’s novel, and will be farther shown by 
mine. Therefore, I am of opinion, that in a virtuous life and 
a good cause you nSbd regard no dream, so far as to forego 
any good intention; and, on the contrary, that in bad 
actions, although your® dreams seem to be favorable, and to 
promise success, yet should you give no credit to these any 
than to the others. But to proceed with my story, 
n the city of Brescia there lived a gentleman ; called Signor 
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• Negro*da Ponte Carraro, who, besides his other children, had 
a daughter named Andrevuola, a young and beautiful lady. 
Now she had taken a fancy to a neighbour, whose name was 
Gabriotto, a man of mean extraction, b*t excellent qualities, 
as well as graceful person ; and, by he* maid’s assistance, she 
had managed so, that he was not only made acquainted with 
it, but they had frequent interviews together in her father’s 
garden, to the mutual satisfaction of#both parties. And, that 
nothing but death should part their affection^ they were 
privately married. 

Continuing their meetings in this manner, it happened one 
night, that she dreamed they were in the garden together, 
and, a3 she had him in her arms, she thought she saw, arising 
out of liis. body, something black and frightful, the form of 
which she could not well comprehend, which took him by 
force from her, and went with him under ground ; and from 
that time she.could neither see the one nor the other. This 
caused her the utmost distress, and glad she was, upon waking, 
to find it otherwise : yet she had some dread still upon her on 
account be dream. The next night, therefore, on her 
husband’s desiring to meet her, feKe endeavoured all she could 
to excuse herself $ but seeing liim resolute, and fearing to 
disoblige him, she received him as usual. After they had 
diverted themselves with gathering flowers, and had sat down 
by a fountain-side, he inquired the reason why she woflld 
have prevented his coming that night. She then related her 
dream, and the apprehensions it had occasioned ; which made 
him laugh, and tell her that it \\ as a folly to mind dreams, 
which proceeded, lor the most part, from the stomach being 
either too full, or too empty, and which we every day see to 
be of no siguificancy : “ But,” added he, “ had I showed any 
regard to dreamy, I should not have come here, not so much 
for the sake of yours, as one of my Dwn last night, which 
was tliis : I thought I was hunting in a most delightful 
forest, and that I had taken a beautiful youfig hind, as white 
as suow, which in a little time became $0 tame that it never 
left me ; and I, fearing I might lose it, put a collar of gold 
about its neck, which I held by a golden chain in my hand. 
Afterwards, as it couched down by me, with its head in my 
bosom, on a sudden came rushing upon us, but whence I 
could not imagine, a greyhound, as black as jet, 'apparently 
half starved, and monstrously ugly. At me it made full 
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speed, thrust its snout into nly bosom, on my left sicle, and 
griped me to my Very heart, which I thought it tore away 
from me, and .which gave me such pain, that I instantly 
awoke, clapped my f hand on my side, to feel if anything 
was amiss ; and could not help laughing afterwards at my own 
weakness for doing so: What can be said, then, in such 
cases ? I have had as bad or worse dreams, and nothing 
ever happened to me: then let us think of something else.” 

The lady was still more dismayed at hearing this, but Con- 
cealed her thoughts as much as possible, for fear of giving 
him uneasiness ; yet every now and then would she cast her 
eye down the garden, to see if anything monstrous appeared. 
At length her husband, fetching a deep sigh, embraced her, 
and said, “Alas, my life, help me, I am dyihg!” and, 
having said that, he fell upon the ground. She immediately 
drew him into her lap, and weeping said, “ My dearest love, 
what is it that you feel P” He made no answer, but, gasping 
vehemently, and perspiring inordinately, he sgon expired. It 
is easy to conceive how grievous this was to th? lady, who 
loved him more than her own life. She caUetTupon him by 
name, over and over again, and wept for a considerable time ; 
but, seeing that he was certainly dead, and not knowing what 
to do, she ran, all in tears, to call her maid, who had been 
ininisted with the secret, and, after they had lamented over 
him for some time together, she said to her — “ Since Heaven 
has taken away my love from me^ I mean to live no longer 
myself ; but, before I put my design into execution, I would 
take the most' effectual means to pre&erve my honour, by con- 
cealing the affection that has existed between us ; I desire 
then to have this body first interred, whose dear soul is now 
departed.’ * “My d ar lady,” the maid replied, “do not talk 
of destroying yourself ; for, by doing an £&t of that kind, 
you will lose him in the other world also : a soul dike his 
must be happy, and you would send yours to endless misery : 
you had better compose yourself, and think how you may- 
be of service, by offering up some few prayers in his behalf, it 
by chance he should stand in need of them, for any sin he 
may have committed, 4 With regard to his interment, that 
may easily* be done in this garden, because it was never known 
that he came hither ; or, if you will not agree to that, we 
willpcarry him out, and leave him there : he will be found in 
thp morning, and conveyed home, when his relations will take 
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,care & bury him.” The lady, though she was overwhelmed 
with grief, listened attentively to the maid’s advice ; and not 
approving of the former part of it, she said, with regard to 
the latter, “ Heaven forbid that I shodltl ever suffer a youth 
so dearly beltved by me, and my husband too, either to be 
buried like r dog, or left in the . street : he has had my 
prayers, and snail have those of his friends and relations?:# I 
am n w resolved what to do.” And immediately she sent 
the maid for a piece of rich silk she had in her cabinet, which 
being brought, she spread it upon the ground, and they laid 
the body, upon it, with the head on a pillow ; and closing his 
eyes and mouth, with abundance of tears, putting a garland 
of roses on his head, and strewing others over his body, she 
said to hfir maid, “ It is not far to his house, whither we can 
easily carry him, as he now is, and we will lay him before the 
door ; it will soon be day, and then he will be found ; and 
though it wiH be a sad sight to his friends, to me, in whose 
arms he died, it wilUbe a satisfaction.” Having said this, 
she hun£ down her head over him, and wept for a consider- 
able timeV flfl, being reminded by her servant that daybreak 
was at hand, she raised herself up, and taking the ring from 
her linger, with which he had espoused her, she put it ujxrn 
his, saying, “ My dear lord, if thy soul has any knowledge of 
my tears, or if there be any sense or understanding left after 
that is departed from the bodj r , receive this last gift from her 
who was once so dear \p thee :” and at these words she fell 
down in a swoon. In s*me little time she came to herself, 
when they took up the silk, on which the body was laid, and 
went with it out of the garden, towards his house. 

As they were going along, it happened that they were met 
by some of the provost’s officers, who were out upon another 
affair, and whfr seized them as thcy # were carrying off tho 
corpse# Andrevuola, coveting death at that time more than 
life, said freely to them, “ l know who yo* are, and that it 
would be in vain to think of escaping ; I am ready then to go 
before the magistrates, and to relate affl I know concerning 
this matter; but let none of you dare to touch me, because 
I offer no resistance ; nor touch anything belonging to this 
body, under pain of being accused himself.” Accordingly it 
was carried untouched to the provost’s hall, and, when notice 
of it was given to him, he arose, dud she being brought before 
him, he began to question her how, and by what means, this 
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thing had happened. Physicians also were sent for to give 
their opinions, whether it was done by poison, or any such 
way : they all declared the contrary, affirming that some vein 
near the heart had 'burst, which had suffocated him. The 
provost hearing this, and perceiving her innocence, pretended to 
make a matter of favour of it, and told her that he would set 
her at liberty, upon condition that she would yield herself to his 
pleasure, which she refusing, he was base enough to try force. 
But she, fired with a noble disdain, defended herself with 
great courage and resolution. 

It being now broad day, and the news being carried to Signor 
Negro, he went, full of grief, to the hall, attended by many of 
his friends, and, being informed of his daughter’s innocence, he 
demanded her from the provost, who, choosing rather to mention 
himself what had happened, than to allow her to accuse him, 
began, with great commendation of her constancy and virtue, 
owned his designs towards her, and offered to marry her, notwith- 
standing the meanness of her former marriage, if it was agree- 
able to her father and herself. Whilst he was speaking Andre- 
vuola entered, and falling down on her knees before her father, 
said, “ My dear father, I suppose I need not tell you either of 
my boldness or of my misfortune, as you must certainly have 
Heard of both : therefore I piost humbly beg your forgiveness 
forjiaving married without your knowledge, the person whom 
I most loved ; and this I do with no view to a pardon, but 
that I may die as your daughter, ancJL not as an enemy.” 
k Signor Negro was advanced in years, and, being one of a 
courteous and gentle disposition, could not refrain from tears 
at these words, and, raising her tenderly from the ground, ho 
said, “Daughter, I should have been more glad if you had 
taken such a husband as I had approved of ; yet, if you married 
to please yourself, this 9 ught to please me. Bht to conceal it 
entirely, gives me concern for the little confidence you <repose 
in me ; especially ; as he died before I knew anything of the 
matter : but since it is so, the respect, for your sake, that I 1 
would have showed hilil, as my son-in-law, whilst he was living, 

I mean to express now he is dead.” Then, turning to his 
children and friends, he ordered them to get every thing in 
readings for a solemn and magnificent funeral. 

B#§iis time Gabriotto’s friends and relations had assembled, 
as as* great crowds from all parts of the city; and, the 
come being set in the mi4dle of the court, in the manner she 
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had before adorned it, great lamentation was made over it, by 
all the relations and others present ; and thfence it was carried 
to the grave with the utmost honour and respe.ct, not like that 
of an ordinaiy citizen, but as of a person of quality, upon the 
shoulders of some of the most eminent citizens. A few days 
afterwards, the provost renewed his request, and Signor Negro 
recommended it to his daughter, who would hear nothing of it; 
and he, willing to content her, sent bo*th her and her maid into 
a monastery otgreat devotion, where, after a long course of time, 
they ended their lives. 


KOVEL vn. 

Pasquino is in love with Simona; and, being in a garden with her, he 
happens to rub his teeth with a leaf of sage, and immediately dies. 
She is brought before the judge, when, being desirous of showing him 
the cause of Pasquino’s death, she rubs her teeth with the same herb, 
and meets with a similar fate. 

Pamfit.o Md finished his novel, when the king, seeming 
‘to be under no concern for Andrevuola, turned to Emilia, 
and desin d her to begin, which she did accordingly in this 
manner : — Pamfilo’s story puts me*in mind of another, which 
is only like it in this respect, that, as Andrevuola lost her lo^gc 
in a garden, so she of whom I am going to speak, was taken 
up in the same manner, as ^indrevuola was, and delivered from 
the hands of justice, neither by force nor virtue, but by un- 
expected death. And though wo have said before, that love 
makes his habitation in the houses of great people, yet does 
# he not disown all influence over the poorer sort. On the con- 
trary, all-powerful as he is, he shows his power over them, as 
well as over the *rich, as will appear in ^ great measure from 
my novel, which brings me back again to our city, whenco 
we had so far strayed to talk* of other subjects that have hap- 
pened in different parts of the world. 

There lived not long since at Florcitec, a young woman, 
agreeable enough, for her rank in«life, but descended of mean 
parents, whose name was Simona ; and* though she earned her 
bread by spinning, yet she was not beneath the passion of love, 
with which she was inspired bj the pleasing conversation and 
behaviour of a young man of the same condition as herself, who 
used to bring her wool to spin for his master, a clothier. From 
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this youth, whose jiame was Pasquino, she received the amorous 
flame, ever wishing, but not expecting anything farther; whilst 
still, as her wheel went round, she sent forth a thousand sighs, 
calling him then to mind who had brought her the wool. He, 
on the other hand, being desirious that his master’s work should 
be well done, used to call offcener upon Simona than upon any 
one else, as if her spinning was to make up the whole piece ; 
whence the one continuing to solicit, and the other desiring 
to be solicited, it happened, that the first began Jo assume more 
courage than he used to have, and the second lost a good deal 
of her fear and bashfulness, so that they seemed at last to have 
come to a tolerable understanding. 

This mutual good will of theirs continuing for some time, 
and every day increasing, he said to her one day, that he de- 
sired of all things to meet her in a certain garden, where they 
might talk together with greater freedom and less suspicion. 
She assured him that she was willing ; and telling her father, 
one Sunday after dinner, that she was going for a pardon to 
St. Gallo, she went along with a companion of hers^ called La- 
gina, to the place appointed. There she founcT 'Pasquino with 
a friend of his, named Puccino, though more usually called 
Stramba. Stramba and Lagina soon became acquainted, and 
each drew to one end of the garden, whilst Pasquino and Si- 
mona were at the other. In that part where this couple was, 
grew a large bush of sage, near which they seated themselves, 
and having talked about a feast, w|iich they intended to have 
some holiday in that garden, he plucked a leaf of the sage, and 
began to rub his teeth and gums with it, saying, that nothing 
cleansed the teeth better after eating than sage ; and when he 
had done, he returned to his former subject of the fgast, when 
immediately he began to change countenance, his sight and 
speech both failed hiip, and he suddenly expfted. 

When Simona saw this she began to lament, and scream for 
help to the other two, who instantly ran up, and seeing him 
not only swollen, but full of black spots, Stramba immediately 
cried out, “Oh! tftbu vile woman, thou hast poisoned him.** 
He made such an uproar, that he was heard by many of the 
neighbours, who flocked thither, and finding the man dead and 

g " m, and hearing Stramba lament and accuse Simona of his 
, whilst grief for the loss of her lover, and astonishment 
her, had so confounded her, that she scarcely made any 
ce, they supposed it was as he said. Upon this the 
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poor creature was carried before a magistrate ; when Stramba, 
and two other friends of Pasquino, being* her accusers, tho 
judge took immediate cognizance of the^case,.and hot being 
able to see any malicious intent in Simona, or that she was in 
the least guilty, he wished to view the dead body, as well as 
the place and manner of the occurrence, because there were 
solne things which he could not well understand from her ac- 
count. Coming, then, without any great bustle to the garden, 
where Pasquino’ s body lay puffed up like a tun, the judge was 
surprised, and inquired particularly how it happened. Simona 
went to the bush of sage, and having related the whole affair, 
that he might have a perfect account, rubbed her teeth with 
a leaf, as Pasquino had done. Stramba and the rest looked 
upon this as a frivolous and vain pretence, and called out vio- 
lently to the judge to have her burnt for her wickedness ; whilst 
she (miserable wretch !) grieved for tho loss of her lover, and 
terrified to de!ith with their threats, having rubbed her teeth 
with the same sage that he had used, dropped down dead in a 
similar Manner, to the wonder of them all. 

Happy souls ! to end both their loves and their lives on the 
same day. More happy still, if they went together to the 
same place ! Happiest, if they love one another as much in the 
other world as here ! But happiest of all, at least in our judg- 
ment, is the soul of Simona, whose innocence fortune would 
leave at the mercy of such witnesses, and therefore found a 
way, by her dying the same death with her lover, for her to 
escape their slander, and to follow the soul of her beloved Pas- 
quino. The judge was lost in amazement at this accident, as 
well as the rest of the company ; and upon recollecting himself 
at last, he said, “ This sage is plainly venomous ; therefore, that 
nobody else may suffer by it, let it be cut up by the roots, and 
burnt.” This was done by the gardener in his presence, when 
the catise of the lovers' deaths plainly appeared. Under the 
sage was a monstrous overgrown toad, with whose breath it 
was judged to be infected. And none being hardy enough to 
go near it, they made a circle of stubble%ound it, and burnt it 
along with the sage. So ended the process upon the death of 
poor Pasquino, whose body, as well as that of Simona, was in- 
terred by Stramba and the rest of the people present, in St. 
^Paul’s church, to which parish they were said to belong. * 
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Girolamo is in love with Sdvestra, and is obliged by Tjjs mother to go to 
* Paris; on bis return he finds her married; and getting privately into 
her house, he breathes his last by her side. On his being carried 
thence to a church to be buried, she dies likewise upon his corps£. 

Emilia’ 9 novel was concluded, when, by the king’s order, 
Neifile began as follows: — There are some people, most 
worthy ladies, who think they know more than other folks, 
and yet know less ; and who upon this presumption not only 
oppose their opinions to the general sense of mankind, but even 
to the very nature of things ; whence proceed frequently great 
inconveniences, and never any good. Amongst natural causes, 
that which the least brooks any advice or opposition is love, 
the nature of which is such, as more easily to 0 wear away of 
itself, than to be removed by any admonition. I intend to re- 
late a story of a lady, who, being willing to appear^ ser than 
she really was, or than the thing, in which sne would have 
shewed her good understanding, required ; by endeavouring to 
drive away that passion from a heart, in which it was firmly im- 
planted, deprived her son both of life and love at the same time. 

In our city, as it is reported, there lived a great and wealthy 
merchant, whose name was Lionardo Sighicri, who by his wife 
had an only son called Girolamo. ^Lionardo died soon after 
his son was horn, and the infant’s' guardians along with his 
mother took all possible care both of him and his affairs. As 
ho grew up, amongst the other children of the neighbourhood, 
he used to play with a tailor’s daughter much about the same , 
age ; in time that acquaintance changed into love, which be- 
came so vehement, that he was x&ever easy unless he was in her 
company, and certainly her love was no less warm for ,him. 
His mother observed this, and woiild frequently reprimand and 
chastise him for it. Finding that ineffectual, she complained 
to his guardians; an& thinking, on account of his wealth, that 
she might work impossibilities, she said to them, “ This boy of 
mine, who is hut fourteen years old, has taken such a fancy to 
a tailor’s daughter, and unless we remove him he will marry 
he* privately some time or another, which will be death to me; 
orm^ he will pine and consume himself away, if he sees her 
qpried to another person ; for which reason I think it best to 
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send him a distance off, to some of our factors, in order by his 
absence to put her out of his thoughts, and afterwards we may 
provide a more suitable wife for him.” They agreed with her 
that it would be* right to do so, and promise her* all the service, 
that lay in their ipower. Calling him thhn into the counting- 
house, one of them spoke kindly to him in. this manner: “Young 
gentleman, as you are now of considerable years, it is fit that 
you should begin to look after your own affairs ; for which reason 
we consider it proper that you go and reside some tinje at Paris, 
where you will see how a great part of your trade is carried on; 
besides, you will have greater opportunities there of improving 
yourself than you can have here, and after you have conversed 
with persons of quality and distinction, of whom there are great 
numbers at Paris, and learned their breeding and elegant ac- 
complishments, it will then be time for you to return.” He 
listened very attentively, and replied in a few words, that he 
would not consent, because he thought it full as well to stay at 
Florence. They reproved him a little for it ; but binding they 
could get^o other answer, they acquainted his mother. She 
wa^ in a violeift passion, and gave him hard words, not on ac- 
count of his refusing togo.but forhis love affairs ; and this availing 
nothing, she began to use gentler means, entreating him ip the 
mildest terms that he would oblige his guardians ; and she pre- 
vailed so far, that he consented to go and stay one year there, 
and no more, and accordingly ho went. 

Being sent thus to Paris, over head and ears in love, his 
return was put off from one day to another, until he was kept 
there at last two years ; trhen coming home, more enamoured 
than ever, he found, to his bitter grief, that his mistress was 
married to a jfcung man, a tent-maker. Seeing, however, 
that the thing could not bo remedied, ho endeavoured to bear 
it patiently ; and* finding out the place where she lived, he 
began, m is usual with young lovers, to walk frequently by 
the house, supposing that she could no morq have forgotten 
him, than he had forgotten her. But the case Was otherwise : 
she remembered him no more than if she had never seen him, 
at least it seemed so by her behaviour, which gave him great 
trouble ; yet, notwithstanding, he tried .aft means to make her 
call him to mind ; but, finding it in vain, he resolved to speak 
to her, though it cost him his life. Having made himself 
acquainted, through a neighbour, with the interioj arrange- 
ment of the house, ho got into it privately one night, when , 
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the husband and wife were gone to spend the everimg with 
some friends, and hid himself in their chamber, behind some 
sail-cloths, where he waited until they returned, and were in 
bed ; and when hd thought the husband fast asleep, he went 
softly to her side, and laying his hand upon* her breast, said 
gently to her, “My dear life, are you asleep ?’* She, happening 
to be awake, was going to cry out, when he immediately added, 
“For God’s sake make no noise; I am your old lover, Girolamo.” 
She, hearing this, replied, all in a tremble, “Dear sir, go about 
your business ; the time when we might love one another is 
past ; you see I am married, and therefore am only to regard 
my husband ; I entreat you, then, to depart ; for if he should 
know of it, supposing nothing worse to happen, I should be 
miserable as long as I live, and our lives hitherto have been 
very comfortable together.’ ’ The youth was extremely troubled 
at these words, and though he put her in mind of past times, 
and used many arguments and fair promises to persuade her, 
yet it was all in vain. At last he desired that, as a recompense 
for all his love, she would only let him lie by her §ide till he 
had warmed himself a little, for that he was quite chilled with 
waiting for her, promising neither to speak nor touch her, 
and when he grew warmer, to go away. She, having some 
compassion left for him, gave leave upon those conditions. 
JHe then lay down by her, and calling to mind his long passion, 
and her inflexible cruelty, as one destitute of all hope, he 
Tesolved to die ; and holding his breath strongly, he clenched 
his hands, and expired by her side. 

After some little time, she being surprised at his lying so 
still, and fearing lest her husband should wake, began to say 
to him, “Alas! sir, why do you not go a\#ty?” Perceiv- 
ing that he made no answer, she supposed he was asleep, 
and putting her hand out to* jog him, found him quite cold; 
being greatly amazed at this, and shaking him more* strongly, 
she perceived he was certainly dead. Affected beyond measure, 
she lay a considerable time, not knowing what course to take. 
At length she resolved to sound her husband, by making it 
another person’s case ; awaking him, therefore, she proposed 
it to him, as having happened to somebody else, and then 
asked him what he would do in such an affair. The honest 
m$!| replied, that he would have him carried privately home, 
Vf^thoilt the least resentment to the woman, because she * 
pemed to be no way in fault. “ Then,” said she, “ we must 
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do so ndw:” and taking hold of his hand, laid it upon the 
dead body. ' He arose in a great fright, and, lighting a candle, 
immediately took the corpse upon his shoulders, having first 
put all its clothes upon it, and relying upon his innocence, 
carried it to th^ mother’s door,’ and left it there. When it 
was found in the ‘morning there was a great uproar about it, 
and the body was examined all over, and no wound or bruise 
appearing, the physicians declared that he had died for grief, and 
such was really the case. The corpse was then carried to the 
church, attended by the sorrowful mother, and otter friends 
and relations to lament over it, according to the custom of our 
city ; and whilst this wa3 doing, the honest man, in whose 
house he died, said to his wife, “ Go, veil yourself, and hasten 
to the church, and hear among the women what they say 
about it, and I will do the same amongst the men, by which 
means we shall lyiow whether they have any suspicion of us.” 
The woman, whqliad some pity for 4iim when it was too late, grew 
desirous of seeing him dead, to whom, whilst living, she would 
not vouchsafe the favour of one kiss, and went directly thither. 

WondrShsly* inscrutable are the powerful workings of love. 
That heart which was proof against the prosperous fortune of 
Girolamo, was now pierced by his adversity; and the old 
fiamep of love, which were revived, had such an effect upon 
her, that, veiled as she was, she still pressed forwards to the 
corpse, when uttering a most terrible shriek, and falling dowu lri 
with her face upon it, she shed but a few tears, for the very 
instant almost that she tdkehed it, grief deprived her of life, 
as it did Girolamo. Instantly the women began to comfort 
her, not knowing who she was, and to desire her to rise, but 
perceiving that she did not stir, they lifted her up, when they 
knew her to be Salvestra, and beheld that she was quite dead. 
Overcome, then, as it were by,a double compassion, they set 
up a greater lamentation than before. The news being carried 
through the church, soon came, to the ears of Salvestra’s 
husband. He was deeply affected, and having related to 
some that stood by the whole affair of t^e preceding night, 
the cause of both their deaths plainly appeared, and they were 
generally lamented. They then took tfcp* dead lady, and laid 
her by his side upon the same bier, and they were buried with 
the greatest lamentations in the same grave. So this pair, • 
whom love could npt join together in their lifetime, were 
united inseparably by death. 
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Gulielmo Rossiglione gave his wife to eat the heart /i Gulielmo Guarda- 
stagno, her gallant, whom he had slam; as soon as she knew this, 
she tluew herself out of a window, and, dying, was buried along 
with linn. 

There being an end of Neifile’s novel, not without the 
greatest compassion expressed by the whole company, the king, 
who meant not to infringe upon Dioneo’s privilege, as there 
was nobody else left to speak, began thus: — I now call to mind 
a story, which, as you are upon sorrowful subjects, will move 
you no less than the last, as the persons concerned were of 
greater figure, and the event more cruel. 

You must know, then, that in Provence .were two noble 
knights, who had each of them castles of their own, and vassals 
■under their subjection ; one of these knights was called Gulielmo 
Rossiglione, and. the other, Gulielmo Guardasfcagno ‘ and, being 
botli persons of great prowess, they took a great delight in 
military exploits, and used to go together to all tilts and 
tournaments, and appeared always in the same colours. Though 
they lived ten miles asunder, yet it happened, that Rossiglione 
"having a very beautiful wife, the other, notwithstanding the 
friendship that existed between them, became violent]} in love, 
and by one means or other he sooh let her know it. He being 
a valiant knight, this was not at all displeasing to her, and 
jshe began to entertain the same respect for him, so that she 
wished for nothing so much as that he should speak to her 
upon that subject, which in some little time came to pass, and 
they were together more than ( once. Ecing„not so discreet as 
they ought to have been, the husband soon perceived it, and 
he resented it to that degree, that the extreme friendship he 
liad entertained for Guardastagno was turned into the most 
inveterate hatred ; .but he was more private with it, than they 
had the prudence to be with their amour, and was fully bent 
upon putting him te^eath. Continuing in this resolution, it 
fell put, that a public tilting match was proclaimed in France, 
tadpbh Rossiglione immediately signified to Guardastagnp, and . 
JffiKto* desire his company at his castle, when they would confer 
|Bgether about going, and in what manner : Guardas tagnq was 
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extremely pleased with the message, and sent word back that 
he would sup with him the next jiiglit without fail. 

Rossiglione hearing this, thought it a fit opportunity to 
effect his. design, and arming himself the nfjxt day, with some 
of his servants, he went on horseback infjp a wood about a mile 
from his castle, through whicli Guardastagno was to pass, where 
he lay in wait for him. After a long stay , *he beheld him coming 
unarmed, with two servants unarmed likewise, as not appre- 
hending any danger ; and, when he saw him in a fit place for 
his purpose, he ran with his lance at him, with the utmost 
malice and fury, saying, “Villain, tfiou art a dead man!” and 
the very instant he spoke the word, the lance passed out behind 
through his breast, and he fell down dead, without uttering a 
word. The servants, not knowing who had done this, turned 
their horses,' and lied with all possible haste to their lord’s 
castle. Bosslglione now dismounted from his horse, and with 
a knife cut Guardastagno’ s breast open, and took out his heart, 
and, wrapping itr in the streamer belonging to his lance, gave 
it to one of his servants tewarry. Then commanding them not 
to dare to<gpcak of it, he mounted his horse, and, it being now 
night, returned*t5 his castle. 

The lady, who had heard of Guardastagno’s supping there 
that night, and longed much to see him, finding that he did 
not come, was a good deal surprised, and said to her husband, 
“Pray, what is the reason that Guardastagno is not here ?”oi 
He replied, “ I ha\e just received a message from him that he 
cannot be with us till to-mo'jrow at which she seemed very 
uneasy. As soon as he alighted from his horse, ho sent for the 
cook, and said to him, “ Here, take this boar’s heart, and be 
sure you make it as delicious as possible, and send it up to the 
tjble in a silver dish. Accordingly, he took and minced it very 
small, dressing it up with rich spices, and making it a sort of 
high-seasoned forced meat. J , 

When supper-time came, they sat down, and the dishes were 
served up ; but Bossiglione could not eat much for thinking 
of what he had done. At last the cook having sent up the forced 
meat, he set it before his lady, pretending himself to be out of 
order, but commending it to her as a nice dish. She, who was 
not at all squeamish, began to taste, and liked it so well thafr she 
ate it all up. When he saw that she had made an end, he said, 
“Madam, how do you like it P” she replied, “In good truth, 
Sir, Hike it much,” — “As God shall help me,” quoth the 
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knight, " I believe you ; nor do I wonder that it pleases you so 
much now it is dead, which, when living, pleased you above all 
things.” She made a pau^e at this, and then said, — “ Why, 
what is it that you have given me?” He replied, “ It is really 
the heart of Guardaatagno, whom you, base woman, loved so 
well: be assured it is the same, for these very^ands took it out 
of his breast, a little time before I returned home.” 

When the lady heard this of him whom she loved above all 
the world, you may easily imagine what her anguish must havo 
been. At fast she replied, “.You have acted like a base yillain as 
you are ; for if I granted him a favour of my own accord, and 
you were injured thereby, it was I, and not he, that ought to 
have been punished. But let it never be said that any other 
food ever came after such a noble repast as was tl\e heart of so 
valiant and worthy a knight.” Then, rising up, she instantly 
threw herself out of the window. It was a gr^at height from 
the^ ground, and she was in a manner dashed to pieces. He, 
seeing this, was a good deal confounded, and being conscious of 
having done a base action, fearing Also the country’s resent- 
ment, he had his horses saddled, and fled directly a?.ay. The 
next morning the whole story was known all round the country, 
when the two bodies were taken and buried together with 
the utmost lamentation in one grave in the church which 
had belonged to the lady ; and verses were written over them, 
signifying who they were, as well as the manner and cause of 
their deaths. 

[Some commentators on Boccaccio ftave believed the tale to be taken 
from the well-known story of Raoul de Couci, who, while dying of wounds 
received at the siege of Acre, ordered his heart to be conveyed to his 
mistress, the Lady of Fayel : but this singular present being intercepted 
in the way, was dressed by command of the exasperated husband, and 
presented at table to his wife, who having incautiously partaken of if, 
vowed never to receive any other nourishment. But as Boccaccio himself 
informs the reader that his tale is given according to the relation of the 
Provenfals, it seems more probable* that it is taken from the story of the 
Provenyal poet Cabesfan, which is told by Nostrodamus, in his 1 Lives of 
the Troubadours/ Besides, the story of Cabestan possesses a much closer 
resemblance to the no^fi of Boccaccio than the fiction concerning Raoul 
de Couci and the Lady of Fayel ; indeed it precisely corresponds with the 
Decameron, except in the names, and in the circumstance that the lady 
jSsjttbe herself, instead of leaping from the window. 
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9 

A doctor’s wife pute her gallant into k chest, imagining him to he dead, 
which chest ih stolen by two usurers, and carried home. He comes 
to himself, ana is taken for a thief ; whilst the lady’s maid informs 
the magistrates that she had put him into a chest, which the usurers 
had carried away, upon which he escapes, and they are fined a sum 
of money. 

Dioneo was tho only person now left to speak, who ac- 
cordingly began, by the king’s order, as follows: — “The 
miseries of unfortunate lovers, which have been related by you, 
have so affected both my eyes and heart, that I have long wished 
there might be an end of such tales. We may now be thankful 
that they are all over, unless I should add one to their num- 
ber, which is no part of my design ; I mean therefore to shift 
the scene, and fo present you with a little mirth after all this 
sorrow, and which may serta as a good argument for to-morrow’s 
discourse* # . 

You must understand, then, that not long since there lived 
at Salerno a famous doctor in surgery, called Master Mazzeo 
della Montagna, who in his old age had married a young and 
beautiful wife, of the same city. There being such a dispro- 
portion in their years, he spared no cost for clothes and jewelsf* 
and gratified her in all such things to the utmost of her wishes; 
so that in that respect sheAvas far better off than any other 
lady in the city. But she was not to be so satisfied; and look- 
ing out amongst the young gentlemen of Salerno, she at last 
fixed upon one, on whom she settled her entire hope and 
affection ; and he being made sensible of it, shewed the samo 
regard for her. IJe was named Buggieri da Jeroli, and came 
of a noble family, but had always been ofta rakish disposition, 
on which "account he had displeased all his friends so far, that 
none of them would see him, and he was now branded all over 
Salerno for everything that was vile and wicked. This had no 
weight with her, and by her maid’s assistance they were brought 
together, when she reproved him for his jpst conduct, and de- 
sired, that, for her sake, he would leave off those wicked courses; 
and, to take away all temptation, she supplied him from time to 
time with money. The affair being carried on in this manner 
between them with a good deal of caution, it happened that the 
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doctor had a patient in the mean time, who had a bad^g; this, 
he told the person’s friends, v as owing to a decayed bone, which 
he must take out to make a cure, otherwise the patient must 
either lose his. leg, fir his ]ife ; but in every way he looked upon 
it as a very doubtfuj case. 'The friends bade him do as he 
thought proper. Now the doctor, supposing that the patient 
would never be able to endure the pain without an opiate, de- 
ferred the operation tilj. the evening ; and, in the mean time, 
ordered a certain water to be distilled, which, being drunk, 
would thrtnv a person asleep as long as he judged it necessary 
in this particular case. This water being brought home to him, 
lie set it in his chamber window without saying wliat it was. 

Now in the evening when he was to perform this operation, 
a messenger arrived from some very considerable persons at 
Malfi, who were his friends, charging him to come away in- 
stantly, for that there had been a great fray among them, in 
which many people were wounded. The doctor then put off 
the operation on the mail’s leg till the morning, and went in a 
boat directly to Malfi: whilst the lady, knowing that he would 
be out all night, had her gallant brought privately into her 
chamber, where she locked him in, till certain persons of her 
family were gone to bed. Ituggieri, waiting thus in the cham- 
ber, expecting his mistress, and being extremely thirsty, whether 
from fatigue, or some salt meat that he had eaten, or rather from 
Ki bad habit which he had of drinking, happened to cast his eye 
upon the bottle of water, which the doctor had ordered for his 
patient, and imagining it was something pleasant to drink, he 
took it all off at a draught, and in a little time he fell into a 
profound doze. The lady made what haste she could to her 
chamber, and finding him fast asleep, began, with a low voice, 
to try to wake him ; but he making no reply, nor even stirring, 
she w as much vexed, and shook hinj roughly, saying, “ Get 
up, sluggard! If thou art disposed to sleep, thou shouldst 
have stayed at home, and not come to sleep here.” “He being 
pushed in thavmanncr, fell down from a chest, on which he 
was sitting, upon the ground, and shewed no more sense or 
feeling than if he had been really dead. She was now under 
greater concern, and began to pull him by the nose, as well as 
twinge him by the^eard, but it was all of no service ; the 
enchantment was too strong. On this she really suspected 
hiijpio be dead, and pinched and burnt his flesh with the 
•cahdlc, till, finding all to no purpose, and being no doctress, 
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altho^h her husband was a doctor, she took it for granted he 
was igft&rpse. 

Yoffanay easily suppose what her grief now must be, as she 
loved Ruggieri beyond all the world. Not daring to make 
any noise, she ffor some time continued silently deploring her 
calamity : till tearing at last lest dishonour should follow, she 
thought some means must be contrived to convey him out ol 
the house. Not knowing how to manage it herself, she called 
her inaid, and advised with her about it. The girl was in 
great surprise, and, trying all means to rouse Ruggieri to no 
purpose, agreed with h6r mistress that he was certainly dead, 
and that it was best to get him away. “ Rut where can we 
carry him,” said the lady, “ that it may never be suspected to- 
morrow, when he shall be found, that he was brought from this 
house ?” — “ Madam,” replied the maid, “ I saw late this even- 
ing a good large chest, standing before a joiner’s shop in our 
neighbourhood- If it be not takenPinto the house again, we 
may put him in there well enough, giving him two or three 
slashes with a pen-knife ; whoever linds him will scarcely imagine 
that w<m shoukUput him there rather than any where else; on 
the contrary, it will rat lie r be supposed that he has been upon 
some bad exploit, because he has a general ill character, and 
that lie was killed by his adversary, and so shut up in the 
chest.” The lady approved of her maid’s advice in everything 
save the wounding him, saying, that for all the world she wortiu * 
never consent to that : accordingly she sent her to see if the 
chest was still there. Tin? maid brought her back word that 
it was; and, being stout and lusty, she took him on her 
shoulders, whilst the lady went first to sec that nobody was in 
the way ; and so coming to the chest, they threw him in, shut 
• the lid, and left him there. 

The same day* as it chance^, two young men, who let out 
money ypon interest, had taken a house a little farther on in 
the same street. Willing to gain much, and spend but little, 
and having need of household goods, they had taken notioe of. 
that chest the day before, and were resolved, if it should be left 
there all night, to steal it away. At midnight, then, they went 
and carried it off, without at all examining its contents, though, 
it seemed to be very heavy ; and, setting it down in a chamber 
■tfhere their wivhs lay, they went to bed. Now Ruggieri, bjfc 
this time, had got the greatest part of his sleep over and hia \ 
draught being pretty well digested, and its virtue ut an end;* 
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he awoke before morning. But though his senses were hi some 
measure returned to him, yet was there a kind of stupefaction 
remaining, which continued not that night only, but for several 
days. He opened hte eyes, however, and seeing nothing, groped 
about with his hands, and perceiving that he . vas shut up, he 
was in the utmost amazement, and said to himself — “ What is 
the meaning of this ? Where am I ? Am I asleep or awake ? 
I remember last night to have, been in my mistress’s chamber, 
and now rpethinks I am in a chest. What can it mean? 
Surely the doctor has returned, or some other accident has 
happened ; and she, finding me asleep, put me in here : it can 
be nothing else.” 

Upon that consideration he lay still, and began to listen if 
he could hear anything stir, and having lain for some time in 
an uneasy posture, as the chest was narrow, and that side being 
core which he had pressed so long upon, he wished to tur# 
upon the other ; when, tlfcusting his back against one side of 
the chest, which stood upon an uneven place, he overset it, and 
down it came to the floor, with such a noise, that the women 
were awakened, and frightened out of their wits, ‘'jluggieri 
upon this knew not what to think, but finding the chest open 
with the fall, he thought it better to get out if he could, than 
to stay within it ; therefore he went groping up and down in 
the dark, to find some door or place to make his escape at. 
"?he women, hearing this, cried out, “Who is there ?” But 
he, not knowing their voices, made no answer. Upon this they 
began to call their husbands, but they were so fast asleep, having 
been awake the greatest part of the night, that they heard 
nothing of the matter. They were then more terrified than 
before, and went to the window, calling out “Thieves! thieves!” 
This brought together many of the neighbours, who forced 1 
their way into the house. Thq husbands also were roused by 
all this clamour, and Seized upon poor Buggieri, who^was out 
of his wits almost with surprise to find himself in a place from 
which he # saw no possibility of making his escape. By this 
time the city officers: were drawn to the spot by the tumult and 
uproar. Into their hands, therefore, ho was delivered, and was 
had by them before the provost, when he was immediately put 
to the rack, as he was one of bad character, and he confessed 
that he had got into the house with intent tb rob it ; where- 
upon the provost sentenced him to be hanged. 

That morning the news wa3 carried all over Salerno, that 
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Ruggieri was taken breaking into the usurers’ house ^ which 
the lady and her maid hearing, were so astonished, that they 
could scarcely believe that what had happened -the preceding 
night was real;* whilst the lady was in. such concern for her 
lover, that she \,as almost distracted. Some few hours after 
the doctor returned from Malfi, when hfe inquired for his nar- 
cotic water, because he wa3 then going to perform his opera- 
tion ; and finding the bottle empty, he made a terrible hubbub, 
telling them that nothing in his house could stand untouched 
for them. The lady, who had something else that lay nearer 
her heart, replied with some warmth, “ What would you say 
in anything of consequence, when you make such a stir about 
a little wateyr ?” The doctor then said, “My lady, you should 
consider this is no common water; it is water distilled to cause 
sleep ;” and he further told her upon what account it was made. 
When she heard this, she guessed that Ruggieri had drunk it 
off, and that this was the cause of their having supposed him 
to be dead, and she added, “ Sir, we knew nothing of your in- 
tention, fcet if jou please you can make more and he, per- 
ceiving that there was no other remedy, did so. 

Soon afterwards the maid, whom she had sent to learn news 
of her lover, returned, and said, “ Madam, there is nobody that 
speaks well of Ruggieri, whether relation or otherwise, or in- 
tends to give him any assistance ; but all people ^gree that he 
will be hanged to-morrow : one thing, however, I have learnt, 
which is new ; that is, how he came into those usurers’ house, 
which I will tell you. You know the joiner at whose door the 
chest stood, wherein we had put him ; he has just had a warm 
dispute with another person, who, it seems, owned the chest, 
iV id who insisted that the joiner should pay for it : however, 
he replied that he had not sold it, but that it was stolen from 
him. The other answered, * It*is a stor^ you sold it to two 
usurers, $9 they themselves told me this morning, when I saw 
it in their house at the time Ruggieri was takdn.* — ‘ They are 
liars,’ quoth the joiner, 1 1 never sold it thgjn ; but they stole 
it from me last night ; let us go to them therefore.’ So away 
they went together, whilst I returned hither ; hence it is easy 
to see that Ruggieri wap carried id that ‘manner to the place 
where he was taken ; but how he came to himself afterwards 
is beyond my comprehension.” 

The lady now plainly saw how the case stood, and told her 
maid what -she had learnt from the doctor, begging that she 
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would lend lier assistance in promoting lier lover’s escape ; for 
it wasSn lier power at once to save his life, and her own 
honour. “ Madam r ” the maid answered, “tell me only how, 
and I will do it with 4II my heart.” 

The lady, as it was a thing that so nearly touched her, had 
all her wits about her,* and gave the maid lull instructions what 
she wished her to do : accordingly she went to the doctor, and 
began to weep, saying, “ Sir, I am come to ask your pardon for 
a great crime which I have committed towards you.” The 
doctor asked what crime it was ? She, still crying, replied, 
‘‘You know what sort of a person Euggieri da Jeroli is, who 
lias been my sweetheart for this twelvemonth past, notwith- 
standing all his imperfections. Knowing last night that you 
were abroad, he wheedled me so far, that I brought him into 
your house, and took him up into my chamber to he all night 
with me ; when, being thirsty, and I not knowing how to get 
him either any water or wine, without being s*'cn by my mis- 
tress, who w T a.s then in the hall, I suddenly recollected to have 
seen a bottle of water in your chamber, which I fetched and 
gave him to drink, and set the bottle again \Vhbrc I found it ; 
and I since understand that you have been in a great passion 
about it : I confess I did very ill ; hut who is there that some 
time or other doe& not act arnhs ? I am extremely sorry for it; 
unot so much on account of the thing itself, as what has ensued; 
for it has brought him in danger of his life. Therefore, I 
earnestly beg your forgiveness, and tljat you would give me 
leave to go and assist him to the utmost of my power.” 

The doctor, hearing this story, answered merrily, notwith- 
standing his former passion, “ You have reason enough to be 
sorry upon your own account, for instead of having a brisk 
young fellow, you had nothing hut a sluggard. You may go, 
then, and save the ipan if you*can, hut take^care you do so no 
more ; for if you do, I shall then pay you for all together.” 
Having this answer, she thought she had made a good begin- 
ning ; therefore she hastened to the prison, and persuaded the 
gaoler to let her speak to Euggieri ; when, having informed 
him what answers he was to make to the magistrate, if lie 
meant to escape, she went thence to the judge, to whom 
she got introduced, and said to him, “ Sir, you have had 
Euggieri da Jeroli before you, who was taken up for a thief; 
hut tlie case is quite otherwise and then she related lier 
whole story; how she had brought him into tfee doctor’s 
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house, how she had given him that narcotic water to drink 
without knowing it, and how he was put into the qjiest for 
dead : she afterwards told him what had passed between the 
joiner and owner of the chest, making it appeal how he came 
into the usurer^ house. • 

The judge saw that it would be an easy thing to come at 
the truth of this matter; therefore, he first inquired of the 
doctor whether the story was true concerning the water, and 
found it exactly so : he then sent for the joiner aryl owner of 
the chest, as also the usurers, and after much examination it 
appeared that they had stolen the chest the foregoing night, 
and carried it home. Last of all, he had Euggieri brought 
before him, vhen he being asked where he had lodged that 
night, he replied, that lie could not tell where he actually did 
lie, but said, his intention was to have lain with the doctor’s 
maid, in whose chamber he had diunk some water to quench 
his most violet thirst, but as for what became of him from 
that time, to the time # of his awaking, and finding himself 
in the chest m the usurers’ house, that he could give no 
account of. • • 

The judge wis mightily pleased with their statements, and 
made them repeat their several stories over and over. At 
lengtli, pereeivii g Euggieri to be innocent, he gave him his 
liberty, and sentenced the usurers to pay a fine of ten crowns. 
It is easy to inagine what Euggieri’ s joy now was, as wen 
as that of the lady.. They made themselves very merry 
together afterwards with the maid, for the slashes with her 
penknife, which die had meant to give him, still going on in 
the same mirth aid pleasure from good to better ; which I wish 
may happen alwa/s to myself, but never to be put into a ciiest. 

’ If the former novels had occasioned great grief and sorrow 
to the ladies, this last of Dioneo’s made ■ample amends. But 
the king now perceiving that the svypi was about to set, and 
that his sovereignty was therefore at an end, began to excuse 
himself for giving such a cruel subject to expatiate upon, as 
the unhappiness *f lovers : *then rising up, he took the crown 
from his head, and whilst they were waiting to see to whom 
he would resign it, he put it upon Fiammetta saying, “I make 
choice of you, as One who knows better than any other person 
to comfort us, for what we have heard to-day, with to-morrow’s 
mirth.” 
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Fiammetta, whose golden locks hung in long graceful ring- 
lets over her white and delicate shoulders, her face round and 
beautiful with white and red, like lilies and roses blended to- 
gether ; her eyes like those of a falcon, with a little mouth, 
and lips like rubies : she, I say, said with a smfilc, “ I willingly 
accept the sovereignty, Filostrato ; and, to the end that you 
may better recollect yourself concerning what you have done 
hitherto, I will and command that every one be prepared to 
treat to-morrow upon what has happened happily to lovers, after 
certain cruel and unlucky accidents ;** which proposal was 
agreeable to them all. Calling, then, the steward, and con- 
certing with him what was most needful to be done, she gave 
them leave to depart till supper. Some, therefore, walked into 
the garden, the beauty of which was such, that they were never 
weary of it ; others went to see the mill, and some went to one 
place, and some to another, according to their different incli- 
nations ; till the time being come, they all met together, as 
usual, by the fountain-side, where they supped with great 
elegance, and satisfaction to themselves. When that yeas over, 
they began to dance and sing : and as Filoirftyia was leading 
up the dance, the queen said, “ Filostrato, I do not intend to 
deviate from the example of my predecessors, but as they have 
done hitherto, so I intend to order a song : and as I am very 
jgure that yours are like your novels, therefore, that no more of 
our days may be disturbed with your misfortunes, I desire you 
would give us one of those which phases you most.” Filostrato 
replied, “With all my heart and immediately began the 
following 


SONG. 

CHOEUS. , 

• * 

Sure none can more your pity move, 
Than I, wh<*am betray'd in love. 

When my poor wounded heart. 

For her of whom I now qpmplain, 
First felt the am'rous smart, 

The greatest pain 
Ab nought I deem'd: 

For she, since roost unkind, 

Then all perfection seem'd : 

But, ah ! too late my error now I fine 
Sure, &c. 
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For why ? I see myself deceiv'd 
By her, my only hope and joy ; . 

And when too fondly I believ’d, 

None so secure, so blest as I ; . 

All past engagements laid asijle, 

'fo soothe a happier rival's pride. 

* Sure, Ac. 

Since my disgrace, • 

I mouin and curse the day 
When her too beauteous face 
First stole my ravish'd heart away; 

Whilst my too easy faith and love 
An endless source of sorrow prove. 

Sure, Ac. 

So great the grief, 

Which has my mind possest! 

That vain is all relief, 

And only death can give me rest ; 

• 'Tis that shall all my sorrows close, 

With a sacure and long repose. 

Sure, Ac. 

*No other means remain 
To ease my pain ! 

But, oh ! when clos’d shall be these .eyes, 

Within her breast 

Let ne’er one anxious thought arise, 

Be she for ever blest ! 

Sure, Ac. 

Yet ere I go,* 

Kind Cupid, whisper in her ear, 

That 'tis for her, 

I all these torments know : 

Perhaps she may repent her usage past, 

And grant my love a kind return at last. 

^ure none can nfore your pity move, 

Than I, who am betray’d in love. 

Filostrato’s sentiments, and the grounds of them, were 
plainly set forth in this song, and perhaps the lady’s counte- 
^ nance who was engaged in the dance, would have made a 
farther discovery, if the darkness of the night had not -con- 
cealed the blushes rising in her face: but the song being 
ended, as well as many others afterwards, and the hour of rest 
now drawing on, by the queen’s command they all repaired 
to their several chambers. 
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THE FIFTH DAY. 

I 1 

The sun now darted forth his golden beams over the face 
of our hemisphere, when Fiammetta, awaked by the sweet 
music of the birds, which had been merrily chanting among 
the trees from the first peep of day, arose, and bad all the 
company called up ; when they walked leisurely together upon 
the dewy grass, into a pleasant meadow, until the sun was a 
little higher, conferring by the way upon many agreeable 
subjects. At last, when the heat grew a little intense, they 
retreated to their former station, where they refreshed them- 
selves with wine and sweetmeats, and diverted themselves 
afterwards in the garden till dinner-time : everything being 
provided at that hour, in the neatest manner, b^ their steward 
they had a song or two, and then sat°down : and dinner being 
ended, they were entertained again both with mrdc and 
dancing. After that was over the queen gave them their 
liberty ; when, accordingly, some went to lie down, and others 
amused themselves in the mean time in the garden ; but at 
the usual hour they all met by her order at the fountain-side. 
•Then, seated on her throne, and casting her eye upon Pamfilo, 
she smiled, and desired him to begin ; he immediately complied 
in this manner. r 


NOVEL I. 

Cymon becomes wise by being in love, and by force of arms wins Iphigenia, ' 
his mistress, upon the seas, and is imprisoned^ Rhodes. Being 
delivered thence by I ysimachus, Vith him he recovers Iphigenia, and 
flies with her to Crete, where he is married to her, and is afterwards 
recalled home. - 

A great many eovqIs come now fresh into my mind, for 
the beginning of such an agreeable day’s discourse as this is 
likely to b$; but one* I am more particularly pleased with, 
because it not only shows the happy conclusion which wfc are 
to treat about, but how sacred, how powerful also, as well as 
advantageous, is the force of love ; which some people, with- 
out knowing what they say, unjustly blame and vilify, and 
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which # I judge will rather be had in esteem by you, as I 
suppose you all to be subject to the tender passion. 

According to the ancient histories of Cyprus, there lived 
sometime in that island, one • of great rank and distinction, 
called Aristippus, who was the wealthiest person in all the 
country. If Ke was unhappy in any. one respect, it was in 
having, amongst his other children^ a son, who, though he 
exceeded most young people of his age in stature and comeli- 
ness, yet was a perfect idiot ; his name was Galeso, but as 
neither the labour nor skill of his master, nor the correc- 
tion of his father, was ever able to beat one letter into his 
head, or the least instruction of any kind, arid as his voice 
and manner of speaking were strangely harsh and uncouth, 
he was, by way of dis^in, called only Cymon ; which, in their 
language, signified beast. The father had long beheld him 
with infinite vexation, and as all hopes were vanished concern- 
ing him, to remove out of .his sight an object which afforded 
constant matter of grief, he ordered him away to his country- 
house^o be there with his slaves. This was extremely agree- 
able to Cymbn* because people of that sort had always been 
most to his mind. Residing there, and doing all sorts of 
drudgery pertaining to that kind of life, it happened one day, 
as he was going, about noon-tide, with his staff upon his 
shoulder, from one farm to another, that he passed through a t 
pleasant grove, which, as it was then the month of May, was 
all in bloom. Thence, as, his stars led him, he came into a 
meadow surrounded with high trees, in one corner of which 
was a crystal spring, and by the side of it, upon the grass, 
lay a most beautiful damsel asleep, clothed with a mantle so 
exceedingly line and delicate, as scarcely to conceal the ex- 
quisite whiteness of her skin; only from her waist down- 
wards she wore a white silken qujlt, and at her feet were 
sleeping two women and a man-servant! 

As §oon as Cymon cast his eyes upon hex, he stood leaning 
upon his staff, as if he had never seen the face of a woman 
before, and began to gaze with the utmost astonishment 
without speaking a word. Presently, in his rude uncivilised 
breast, which had hitherto been inoapable of receiving the 
least sense of good-breeding whatever, a sudden thought 
arose, which seemed to intimate to his gross and shallow 
understanding, that this was the most agreeable sight that 
ever was seen. Starting from that fixed point, he began to 
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examine each part by itself, commending every limb and 
feature ; and having now from being a mere idiot become a 
judge of beauty, he grew very desirous of seeing the fair 
sleeper’s eyes, for which purpose he was goinp several times 
to wake her ; but as she so far excelled all other women that 
he ever «aw, he was in- doubt whether she was a mortal crea- 
ture. This made him wpit to see if she would awake of her 
own accord ; and though that expectation seemed tedious to 
him, yet so pleasing was the object, that he had no power to 
leave it. After a long time she came to herself, and raising 
up her head, saw Cymon stand propped upon his stick before 
her, at which she was surprised, and said, “Cymon” (for he 
was known all over the country, as well for his own 
rusticity, as his father’s nobility and^reat wealth), “ What 
arc you looking for here at this time of day ?” He made no 
answer, but stood with his eyes fixed upon hers, which seemed 
to dart a sweetness that filled him with a kind of joy to which 
he had hitherto been a stranger ; whilst she, observing this, 
and not knowing to what his rudeness might prompi him, 
called up her women, and then said, “ Cymon, go about your 
business.” He replied, “ I will go along with you.” And 
though she was afraid, and would have avoided his company, 
yet he would not leave her till he had brought her to her own 
- house ; thence he went home to his father, and he declared 
that he would return no more into the country. This 
was very disagreeable to all his friends, yet they let him 
alone, waiting to see what this change of temper could bo 
owing to. • 

Love having thus penetrated his heart, where no lesson of 
any kind could ever find admittance, in a little time his way 
of thinking and behaviour were so far changed that his father 
and friends were strangely surmised at it, a$ well as every- 
body that knew him. First of all then, he asked his* father 
to let him have clothes, and everything else like his brothers ; 
to which the father very willingly consented. Conversing, 
too, with young gentlemen of character, and observing their 
ways and manner of behaving, in a very short time he not 
only got over the first rudiments of learning, but attained to 
some knowledge in philosophy. Afterwards (his love for 
Iphigenia being the sole cause) his rude and rustic speech 
was ^changed into h tone more agreeable and civilised: he 
grekr also a master of music : and with regard to the military 
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art, as ^ell by sea as land, he became as expert and gallant as 
the best. In short, not to run over all his excellences, before 
the expiration of the fourth year from his being first in love, 
he turned out the most accomplished young* gentleman in 
every respect tl{it ever Cyprus could boast of. What, then, 
most gracious ladies, shall we say of Cymon ? Surely nothing 
less than this ; that all the noble qualities, which had been 
infused by Heaven into his generous soul, were shut up as it 
were by invidious fortune, and bound fast with the strongest 
fetters in a small corner of his heart, till love broke the 
enchantment, and drove with all its might these virtues out 
of that cruel obscurity, to which they had been long doomed, 
to a clear and open day ; plainly showing whence it draws 
those spirits that are its votaries, and whither its mighty 
influence conducts them. 

Cymon might have his flights like other young people, with 
regard to his love for Iphigenia ; yet, when Aristippus con- 
sidered it was that which had made a man of him, he not 
only bore with it, but encouraged him in the pursuit of his plea- 
sures. Cymon, tievertheless, who refused to be called Galeso, 
remembering that Iphigenia had styled him Cymon, being 
desirous of bringing that affair to a happy conclusion, had 
often requested her in marriage of her father, who replied 
that he had already promised her to one Pasimunda, a young 
nobleman of Rhodes, and that he intended not to break his 
word. The time then being come, that was appointed for 
their nuptials, and the husband having sent in form to 
demand her, Cymon said to himself: “ O Iphigenia, the time 
is now come when I shall give proof how I love you ! I am 
become a man on your account ; and could I but obtain you, 
1 should be as glorious and happy as the gods themselves ; 
and have you L will, or else # 1 will die.’* Immediately he 
prevailed upon some young noblemen wh5 were his friends, to 
assist him ; and, fitting out a ship of war privately, they put 
to sea, in order to intercept the vessel that was to transport 
Iphigenia; who, after great respect and ^honour showed by 
her father to her husband’s friends, embarked with them for 
Rhodes. Cymon, who had but little rest that night, overtook 
them on the following day, when he called out, “ Stop, and 
strike your sails ; or expect to go at once to the bottom of 
the sea.** They, on the other hand, had got all their arms 
on deck, and were prepared to make a vigorous defence. He 
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therefore threw a grappling iron -upon the other ship, which 
was making the best of its way, and drew it close to his own ; 
when, like a lion, without waiting for any one to second him, 
he jumped singly among his enemies, as if he cared not for 
them ; and love spurring him on with incredible force, he cut 
and drove them all like so many sheep before him, till they 
soon threw down their arms, acknowledging themselves his 
prisoners ; when he addressed them in the following manner : 
“ Gentlemen, it was not a desire of plunder, nor enmity to 
any of your company, that made me leave Cyprus to fall 
upon you here in this manner. What occasioned it is a 
matter, the success of which is of the utmost consequence to 
myself, and as easy for you to grant me quietly : it is Iplii- 
genia, whom I love above all the world ; and as I could not 
have her from her father peaceably, and as a friend, my love 
constrains me to win her from you as an enemy, by force of 
arms. Therefore I am resolved to be to her what your Pasi- 
munda was to have been. .Resign her then to me, and go 
away in God’s name.” The people, more by force than any 
good will, gave her up, all in tears, to Cymon : whti, seeing 
her lament in that manner, said, “Fair lady, bo not dis- 
couraged ; I am your Cymon, who has a much better claim 
to your affection, on account of liis long and constant love, 
than Pasimunda can have by virtue of a promise.” Taking 
lier then on board his ship, without meddling with anything 
that belonged to them, he suffered them to depart. 

Cymon thus being the most oVeijoyed man that could be, 
after comforting the lady under lier calamity, consulted with 
his friends what to do, who were of opinion, that they should 
by no means return to Cyprus yet ; hut that it were better to 
go directly to Crete, where they all had relations and friends, 
but Cymon especially, on which account he might be more 
secure there along e with Iphigenia ; and accordingly they 
directed their course that way. But fortune, who had given 
the lady to Cymon by an easy conquest, soon changed his 
immoderate joy info most sad and bitter lamentation. In 
about four hours from his parting with the Rhodians, night 
came upon them, which was more welcome to Cymon than 
any of the rest, and with it a most violent tempest, which 
$$>3rspre&d the face of the heavens in such a manner, that 
£hey could neither see what they did, nor whither they were 
^carried; nor were they able at all to steer the ship. You 
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may easily suppose what was Cymon’ s grief on this occa- 
sion. He concluded that Heaven had crowned his desires 
only to make death more grievous to him, which before 
would have been but little regarded. His friends also were 
greatly affectejl, but especially Iphigfcnia, who trembled at 
every shock, still sharply ^upbraiding jbis ill-timed love, and 
declaring that this tempest was sent by Providence for no 
other reason than to disappoint his presumption in resolving 
to have her, contrary to the will and disposal of Heaven, and 
that, seeing her die first, he might die likewise in the same 
miserable manner. Amongst such complaints as these, they 
were carried at last, the wind growing continually more 
violent, near the island of Rhodes ; and not knowing where 
they w ore* they endeavoured, for the safety of their lives, to 
get to land if possible. 

In this they succeeded, and got into a little bay, where the 
Rhodian ship, had arrived just before them; nor did they 
know they were at Rhodes till the next morning, when they 
saw, about a frbw-shot from them, the same ship they had 
parted with «fch« day before. Cymon was greatly concerned 
at this, and fearing what afterwards came to pass, he bade 
them put to sea if possible, and trust to fortune, for they 
could ncv< r be in a worse place. They used all possible means 
then to get out, but in vain ; the wind was strongly against 
them, and drove them to shore in spite of all they could do to 
prevent it. They were sgon known by the sailors of the 
other ship, who had now gained the shore, and who ran to a 
neighbouring town, to which the young gentlemen that had 
been on board the ship were just gone before, and informed 
them how Cymon and lphigenia w^re, like themselves, driven 
•thither by stress of weather. They, hearing this, brought a 
great number of people from t the town to the sea-side, and 
captured Cymon and all his companions, who had got on 
shore, with a design of fleeing to a neighbouring wood, as also 
lphigenia, and brought them all together to the town. Pasi- 
munda, upon hearing the news, went and vnade his complaints 
to the senate, who, accordingly, sent Lysimachus, the chief 
magistrate of that year, along with a guard of soldiers, to 
conduct them to prison. Thus the miserable and enamoured 
Cymon lost his mistress soon after he had gained her, and 
without having scarcely so much as a kiss for his pains. In • 
Idle mean time lphigenia was handsomely received by many 
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ladies of quality, and comforted for the trouble she had sus- 
tained in being made a captive, as well as in the storm at sea ; 
and she remained with them till the day appointed for her 
nuptials. However, Cymon and his friends had their lives 
granted them (though* Pasimunda used all h$s endeavours to 
the contrary) for the favour showp to the Rhodians the day 
before ; hut they were sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, 
where they remained Sorrowfully enough, as they had no 
hopes of obtaining their liberty. 

Now, whilst Pasimunda was making preparation for his 
nuptials, Fortune, as if she had repented the injury done to 
Cymon, produced a new circumstance for his deliverance. 
Pasimunda had a brother, beneath him in years, but not in 
virtue, called Ormisda, who had been long talked bf as about 
to marry a beautiful lady of that city, called Cassandra, whom 
Lysimachus was also in love with, and ljad for some timo been 
prevented from marrying her, by divers unlucky accidents. 
Now, as Pasimunda was to celebrate hip own nuptials with great 
state and feasting, he supposed it would save? a great deal of 
expense and trouble, if his brother was to many at the same 
time. He consequently proposed the thing again to Cas- 
sandra’s friends, and they soon brought it to a conclusion > 
when it was agreed by all parties, that the same day that 
Pasimunda brought home lphigenia, Ormisda should bring 
home Cassandra. This was very grating to Lysimachus, who 
saw himself now deprived of the hope winch he had hitherto 
entertained of marrying her himself ; but he was wise enough 
to conceal it, contriving a way to prevent its taking effect if 
possible ; none however appeared, but that of taking her away 
by force. This seemed easy enough on account of his office ; 
still he thought it not so reputable as if lie had borne no office 
at all at that time ; but in fine,, after a long debate with him- 
self, honour gave waj to love, and he resolved, happen what 
would, to bear away Cassandra. Thinking then what com- 
panions he should make choice of for this enterprise, as well as 
the means that were to be taken, he soon called Cymon to 
mind, whom he had in custody, as also his companions ; and 
thinking he could have nobody better to assist him, nor one 
more trusty and faithful on that occasion than Cymon, the 
next night he had him privately into his chamber, where he 
spoke to him in this manner : 

“ Cymon, as the gods are the best and most liberal givers of 
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all thing* to mankind, so are they also tl\e ablest judges of our 
several virtues and merits : such then as they find to be firm 
and constant in every respect, them do they make worthy of 
the greatest things. Now concerning your worth and valour, 
they are willingtto have more certain proof of both, than it 
was possible for you to shew whilst your life and actions were 
limited to the house of your father, whom I know to be a 
person of the greatest distinction ; for first, by the subtle 
force of love, as I am informed, have they, from a mere 
insensible creature, made a man* of you ; and afterwards, 
by adverse fortune, and now, by a miserable imprisonment, 
are they willing to see if your soul be changed from what 
it was, when you appeared flushed so lately with the prize 
you had wen. * If that continues the same, I can propose 
nothing so agreeable to you as what I am now going to 
offer; which, that you may resume your former might and 
valour, I shall immediately disclose. Pasimunda, overjoyed 
with your disappointment, and a zealous promoter, as far as in 
him lay, of your being pur to death, is now about to celebrate 
his maftiage ivi^i your Iphigenia, that he may enjoy that 
blessing, which Fortune, when she was favorable, first put 
into your power, and afterwards snatched away from you ; but 
how this must afflict you, I can easily suppose by myself, who 
am like to undergo the same injury, and at the same time, 
with regard to my mistress Cassandra, who is to be married to 
his brother Ormisda. Now I see no remedy for either of us, 
but what consists in our owft resolution, and the strength of 
our arms : it will be necessary, therefore, to make our way with 
our swords, for each of us to gain his lady : if then you value 
— I will not say your liberty, because that, without her, would 
be of little weight with you ; but, I say, if you value — your 
mistress, you need only follow me, and Fortune has put her 
into your hands.’ f * » 

These words spoke comfort to the drooping soul of Cymon, 
who immediately replied, “ Lysimachus, you <5ould never have 
a more stout, or a more trusty friend for^such an enterprise 
than myself, if it be as you seem to promise : tell me then what ' 
you would have me do, and you shall see me put it nobly into 
•execution.” Lysimachus made answer, “Three days hence 
the ladies are to be brought home to their espoused husbands, 
when you, with your friends and myself, and some people whom 
I can confide in, will go armed in the evening, and enter their 

s 
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bouse whilst they are in the midst of their mirth, where we 
will seize on the # two brides, and carry them away to & ship 
which I have secretly provided, killing all that shall presume 
to oppose us.” 

This scheme was entirely to Cymon’ s likiijg, and he waited 
quietly till the time appointed. The wedding-day being now 
come, and every part’ of the house full of mirth and feasting, 
Lysimaohus, after giving the necessary orders, at the time 
fixed, divided Cymon and his companions with his own friends 
into three* parties, and putting arms under their several cloaks, 
and animating them boldly to pursue what they had under- 
taken, he sent one party to the haven to secure their escape, 
and went with the other two to Pasimunda’s house ; one party 
they stationed at the gate, to prevent any persons from shutting 
them up in the house ; whilst he, along with' Cymon, went up 
stairs with the remaining party. Coming then into the dining- 
room, where the two brides, with many other ladies, were 
seated at supper, they advanced to them, antf throwing down 
all the tables, seized each his lady, and giving them into the 
arms of their followers, ordered 'them to capy* therrf away to 
their ship. The brides, as well as the other ladies and servants, 
cried out so much, that immediately there was a great tumult. 
In the mean time, Cymon and Lysimachus, with their fol- 
lowers, drew” their swords, and came down stairs again without 
any opposition, till they met with Pasimunda, whom the noise 
had drawn thither, having in his hand a great club, when 
Cymon, at one stroke, laid him* dead at liis feet, and whilst 
Ormisda was running to his assistance, he was likewise killed 
by Cymon ; and many others also of their friends, who camo 
to their relief, were wounded and beaten back. Leaving the 
house then, all full of blood and confusion, they joined parties, 
and went directly to the ship with the booty, without the least 
hindrance whatever; when, putting the ladies on board, and 
they with all their friends following them, the shore was soon 
filled with crowds of people who came to rescue them, upon 
which they plied tfyeir oars, and sailed joyfully away for Crete. 
There they were cheerfully received by all their friends and re- 
lations, when they espoused their ladies, and were well pleased 
with their several prizes. This occasioned great quarrels afters 
wards between the two islands of Cyprus and Ithodes. At 
length, by the inter] >osition of friends, every thing was amicably 
.adjusted, and then Cymon returned along with Iphigenia to 
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Cyprus, and Lysimachus, in like manner, carried Cassandra back 
to Rhodes, where they lived very happily to the end of their 
days. ^ 

[It has been supposed that the original idea of this tale is to be found 
in an Idyllium of 'Theocritus, entitled, 1 Ba«roXtojcoc but it is hardly 
possible that the novelist could have seen Theocritus at the date of the 
composition of the Decameron. Boccaccio himself affirms that he had 
read the account in the ancient histories of Cyprus ; and Beroaldus, who 
translated this novel into Latin, also informs us that it is fallen from the 
annals of the kingdom of Cyprus, — a fact which that writer might probably 
have ascertained from his intimacy with Hugo IV, king of that island. 
Besides the versi^i by Beroaldus, this story was translated .into English 
verse, about fhe year 1570, and has also been imitated, in his *Cimon and 
Ipliigcnia,’ by Dryden, who lias in some degree softened the crimes of 
Cimon by representing Iphigenia as attached to him, and disinclined to the 
Uhodian ; which «s the, reverse of the sentiments attributed to her by 
Boccaccio.] • 


NOVEL n. 

Constantia is in love with Martuccio Gomito ; and hearing that he was 
dead, out of despair goes alone into a boat, which is driven by the 
wind to Susa: finding lijrn alive at Tunis, she makes herself known; 
whilst he, being a great favorite of the king's there, marries her, and 
returns home with her to Lipari, very rich. 

» 

The queen, setting tliat Pamfilo’s novel was at an end, after 
praising it highly, ordered Emilia to follow. The hitter began 
thus : — Wc are all of us justly pleased with such tilings as 
* we see attended with rewards, according to our wishes ; and 
for as mudi as Jove is more often deserving of happiness than 
misery, 1 shall obey the quedn with a great deal more plea- 
sure, by treating on tho present subject, than I did the king, in 
discoursing of that of yesterday. 

You must know, then, ladi«3, that njar to Sicily is a little 
island called Lipari, in which, not long since, lived a lady of 
a worthy family, named Constantia, with whom was in love a 
young gentleman of the same island, called Martuccio Gomito, 
one of an excellent character, and very eminent in his way. 
She also had the same regard for him, so that she was never 
easy but when she saw him. He, therefore, desirous of marrying 
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her, asked her father’s consent, who replied, that as th% suitor 
was in poor circumstances, he would never give it. Martuccio,. 
grieved to see himself rejected on account of his poverty, fitted 
out a little vess'el, with some of his friends and relations, and 
madj 3 a resolution never to return to Lipari fdl he should bo 
rich. Sailing away, he cruised on the coasts of Barbary, taking 
every thing of less force than himself that came in his way. 
Fortune was favorable eftough to him, could he have set bounds 
to his desirps ; but not being satisfied, either he or his friends, 
with being very rich, and willing still to be more so, it hap- 
pened that they were taken by some Saracen ships, after making 
a most obstinate defence, when, being plundered of all they had 
gotten, and the greatest part of them slain, af^r sinking the 
ship, he was carried prisoner to Tunis, where he suffered a long 
and miserable confinement. 

In the mean time, news was brought to Lipari, from divers 
hands, that they were all drowned ; which was such an affliction 
to the lady, that she resolved not to survive it ; and not having 
the heart to make away with herself by any violent means, 
she chose to lay herself under a necessity of meeting with her 
death. Accordingly she went privately one night to the haven, 
where she found by chance a small fishing boat, at liberty from 
the other ships, and furnished with sails and oars. Getting 
into this, and having rowed a little way into the sea, she threw 
away her oars and rudder, and committed herself entirely to 
the mercy of the winds, supposing of necessity, that as the 
boat was empty, and nobody to steer it, either it must overset, 
or else dash against some rock, and so break to pieces ; and 
that, in either case, she could not escape if she would. 
Wrapping her head then in a mantle, she laid herself down, 
weeping, at the bottom of the boat. But it happened dif- 
ferently from what she imagined ; for it being a gentle north 
wind, and no sea, the boat rode it out all that night, and till 
the following evening, when it was brought within a hundred 
miles of Tunis, to a strand nem: a town called Susa f whilst the 
poor lady thought nothing eitner of her being near the land, 
or upon the wide sea, having never looked up from the time of 
her laying herself down; nor meaning ever to do so. 

Now it happened, just as the boat struck against the shore, 
that a poor wgman wa3 taking away some nets which had been 
drying in the sun. Perceiving the boat come full sail against 
the shore, and supposing the people to be all asleep in it, she 
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stepped into it,, and finding only this lady ; she called several 
times to her before she could make her hear, she being fast 
asleep ; and seeing by her dress that she was. a. Christian, she 
inquired of he* in Latin, how it happened that she had arrived 
there in the bflat all alone. The lady hearing her talk in Latin, 
was apprehensive that a different wind: had driven her back to 
Lipari ; and' getting up, and looking all around her, without 
knowing anything of the country, she inquired where she was? 
The good woman replied, “ Daughter, you are dear Susa, in 
Barbary which the lady hearing, sorely lamented that she 
had not met with the death she had coveted ; fearing also, with 
regard to her modesty, and not knowing what to do, she sat 
down, and began to weep. The good woman, seeing this, had 
pity on her, and after much persuasion brought her to her little 
hut, where she told her at length in what manner she had come 
thither. The good woman then finding that she was fasting, 
set coarse bread, with some dressed fish, and water before her, 
and prevailed upon hereto eat a little. 

Coastantig, now inquired of the good woman who she was, 
that she talked* Latin so well ? The hostess told her, that she 
was of Trapani, that her name was Carapresa, and that she 
was servant to some Christian fishermen. The lady hearing 
that name, and full of grief as she was, began to conceive some 
hope from it, yet could she give no account why, only that she 
thought she had heard the name before. Her desire to die was 
now much abated ; and without telling the woman who she 
was, or whence she came, she begged of her to have pity on her 
youth, and give her such counsel as might enable her to avoid 
any injury that should be offered to her. The good woman 
, left her in the hut, till she had taken care of her nets, when 
.she covered her with her mantle, and conducted her to Susa, 
^saying to her, * Constantia, I will bring you to the house of 
.an old Saracen lady, whom I work for sometimes ; she is very 
charitable, and I dare say, on my recommendation, will receive 
you, as though you were her own child ; vou must study then 
,to oblige her as much as possible, till it snail please Heaven to 
.send you better fortune.” Accordingly, she* did as she had 
promised. 

The old lady, upon hearing the poor woman’s account of 
Constantia, looked earnestly at her, and began to weep ; she 
afterwards led her into the house, where she and some ot’ 
women liyed together, without having a man amongst tb 
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employing themselves in embroideries, and other kind of 
needle-work. In a few days she had learned to work in the 
same way, and behaved herself in such a manner that they 
were extremely delighted with' her company ; i dnd at length 
she made herself mistress of their language. In this manner 
she continued at Susa, being given over at home for lost. , 
In the mean time it happened that one Mariabdela being in 
possession of the kingdopi of Tunis, a young lord of great birth 
and power in the kingdom of Grenada also laid claim to it, and 
assembled a powerful army to drive him out of, the country. 
This came to the ears of Martuccio Gomito, who was still 
in prison, and was well acquainted with the Berber language. 
Understanding, also, that the king had made great prepara- 
tions for his defence, he said to one of his keepers, “ Could I 
but speak to his majesty, my heart forebodes that I could give 
him such counsel as should assure him of victory.’ * The 
keeper reported this to his master, and he immediately in- 
formed the king, who then sent for Martuccio, and demanded 
what counsel it was that he had to give him ? “ My ‘lord,” 

he replied, “ if I am sufficiently acquainted, since 1 have been 
in this country, with your manner of fighting, it should seem 
to me as if you depended principally upon your archers : now 
if 1 can contrive a way whereby your enemies would want 
arrows, at the time that you had plenty of them, I suppose 
you will think then the battle would be yours.” — “Without 
doubt,” replied the king, “if you can do that, I shall make 
no question of being conqueror.” Martuccio then added, 
“ My lord, it may easily be done, if you please, and I will 
show you which way. You must have much finer cords made 
for your archers’ bows than are commonly used ; you must 
also have the notches of your arrows made to suiu these small 
strings ; but this mvst be donfe so privately that the enemy 
hear nothing of it, because they would then provide accordingly. 
Now the reason ‘is this : after your enemies shall have dis- 
charged all their arrows, and likewise after your own bowmen 
shall have made an end of theirs, you know that they will then 
gather up your own darts, in order to shoot them back upon you, 
while your archers will do the same with theirs: but your 
arrows will be useless to the enemy, because those small 
notches .will not suit their great strings ; on the contrary, the 
slender cords of your archers will very well receive the large 
■notches of their arrows ; and thus your people will have plenty 
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of dartd* when their adversaries shall be entirely unprovided.’ * 
The king, who was a most wise lord, was. pleased with the 
advice, and followed it, by which means he got the victory ; 
Martuccio was consequently in high favour, and soon attained 
to great power $,nd wealth. * 

These things were soon noised over the country; till at 
length Constantia heard that her lover, whom she had thought 
dead, was yet alive. The flame of her love, which had been so- 
long extinct, now broke out afresh, and with greater vigour, 
and with it her hopes revived ; insomuch, that she related all 
that had happened to her to the good lady, acquainting her 
that she desired to go to Tunis, there to satisfy her eyes with 
beholding what fame had long rung into her ears. The lady 
commended her design, and, as she had been hitherto a sort 
of mother to her, embarked with her. On arriving at Tunis, 
they were entertained together at the house of one of the old. 
lady’s relation^ ; and Carapresa, whom they had carried with 
them, being sent to legrn what she could about Martuccio, 
reported that he was alive, and in great repute. The lady 
then resolving that she would be the person to aequafcit him 
that his Constantia was there, went one fine day to his house, 
and said to him, “ Sir, one of your servants from Lipari is now 
a captive in my house, and has a desire to speak to you in 
private ; for which purpose, * that nobody might be intrusted 
with the secret, he desired that 1 would go myself to tell you.” 
Martuccio gave her thanks, and followed her thither. As soon 
as the young lady saw him, she was perfectly overcome with, 
joy, and being unable to refrstin, threw her arms about his 
neck ; whilst calling to mind her long sufferings and present, 
transports, she burst out into a flood of tears. Martuccio stood 
Some time in amazement, till at last he said, with a sigh, 

“ O, my Constantia, are yon alive ? It is some time since I 
heard you were lost ; nor have there boen any tidings of you 
since.” And, having said this, he embraced her with a great 
deal of tenderness and affection. She thep ’related to him all 
that had befallen her, as well as the rqppect with which she 
had been honoured by the good lady ; when, after much dis- 
course together, he went straight to the king, and made him 
acquainted with the whole story, adding, that, with his con- 
sent, he intended to espouse her according &o the manner of 
our laws. . 

The king was .greatly surprised with the narration, and* , 
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sending for her, received the same account from her own 
mouth. He then said, “Lady, you have well earned your 
husband then ordering many rich presents to be brought, 
he gave part to her, and part to him, and desired them to do 
what was most agreeable to themselves Maituccio was very 
thafikful to the lady who had entertained Constantia, and made 
her a suitable acknowledgment; and, taking their leave of her, 
not without many tears, they embarked — having Carapresa 
along with them — for Lipari, where they were received with 
inexpressible joy ; and, the nuptials being celebrated with the 
greatest magnificence, they lived long together in the greatest 
tranquillity and comfort, enjoying the fruits of their mutual 
loves. 


HOVEL m. 

Pietro Doccamazza, running away with his mistress, is set upon by thieves, 
whilst the lady makes her escape into a fcrest, whence she is conducted 
to a castle. He is taken, but escapes by some accident, ami arrives 
at*the same castle, where they are marned, ard leturn tnence to 
Borne. 

Thebe was not one among them all that did not applaud 
Emilia’s novel. The queen, seeing that it was ended, turned 
to Eliza, and desired her to go on : she readily obeyed in 
this manner : — I have a mind to relate a most melancholy 
night, as it happened to two lovers, but which, being succeeded 
by many bappy days, is conformable enough to the subject 
proposed. 

There lived at Eome, which was once the head, though now 
the tail of the world, a young gentleman of a good family, 
named Pietro Boccamazza, who was in love with a most 
beautiful lady, called Angelina, daughter to' one Gigliuozzi 
Saullo, a plebeian, but one well esteemed among his fellow 
citizens; and she, after some time, began to have the same 
regard for him. Weary of languishing longer for her, Pietro 
demanded her in marriage, which, as soon as his parents knevy, 
they blamed him very much, and, at the same time, gave her 
father to understand, that they would have him take no notice 
of what the yojpg spark might say upon that head; since, 
should he marry her, they would never own him more. Pietro, 
seeing himself disappointed in that manner, was ready to die 
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with gfcief, and, could he but have prevailed upon her father, 
he would have married her in spite of them all. At last he 
thought of a scheme, which, if she would agree to it, would 
answer his purpose, and finding by a rpessenger that she was 
willing, it wa.% resolved between theih to fly together from 
Rome. Having concerted measures for their departure, they 
set out one morning on horseback, towards Alagna, where he 
had some friends in whom he had the greatest confidence; 
when, not having time to marry, and making the best of their 
way, for fear of being pursued, it happened, after their riding 
about eight miles, that they missed their road, turning to the 
left, when they should have kept to the right. About two 
miles farther, they came in sight of a little castle, whence 
twelve meft came rushing out upon them, whom she espying, 
but not till they were almost upon them, cried out, “ Ride, 
Pietro, for we are attacked.” Then, clapping spurs to her 
horse, and hqjding fast # by the pummel of the saddle, she 
galloped full speed thrpugh the forest. Pietro, whose eyes 
were jnore upon his mistress than anything else, followed 
her as well *as«he could, till unawares he fell amongst the 
assailants, who seized and made him dismount. They inquired 
his name, and being told who he was, they said one to another, 
“ This man is a friend to our enemies ; let us strip and hang 
him up on one of these oaks, out of spite to the Qrsini family.” 
Having agreed upon this, they ordered him to undress himself, 
which he complied with, expecting nothing but death ; when, 
on a sudden, an ambuscade of twenty-five others started up 
behind them, crying out aloud, “Kill them every man.” 
Upon this they left Pietro, to prepare for their own defence ; 
but, finding themselves outnumbered, they took to their heels, 
• and the others followed hard after them. 

Pietro, in the.mean time, tqok his clothes, and getting on 
horseback again, rode as fast as he could the same way that 
Angelina had taken ; but seeing no track or footsteps of any 
horse, and finding himself now out of the reach, as well of 
those who had first taken him, as of the others by whom 
those persons were attacked, and not being able to make out 
his Angelina he was almost distracted, and went up and down 
the forest, calling aloud to see if she could hear, but in vain. 
In this painful situation, he durst not turn back, and all before 
him he was ignorant of; besides, he was under perpetual 
apprehensions for them both, on account of the wild beasts 
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which are in those places, and fancied every moment «that he 
saw some hear or wolf tear her to pieces. In this manner 
did poor Pietro traverse the forest over and over, hallooing” 
and shouting, and frequently coming back again, when he 
thought he was going forwards all the time ; vmtil, what with 
his fatigue, and his fright and long fasting, he was quite spent. 
Perceiving now the night coming upon him, and not knowing 
what else to do, he tied his horse to an oak tree, and got up 
into it to secure himself from the wild beasts; whilst the 
moon rising soon after, and it being a line clear night, he sat 
there sighing and lamenting his hard fortune all the night 
long, not daring to sleep for fear of falling down, or if he had 
been in a place more commodious, his great grief and care 
for his mistress would not have suffered him to rest. 

The young lady, in the mean time, as we before observed, 
was carried so far into the wood that she could not find the 
way out again : therefore, she went up and down full of grief 
for what had happened. At last, seeing nothing of Pietro, 
and getting into a little pafh, as i£ was now towards the 
evening, she followed it so long, that in ahpui two miles it 
brought her in sight of a little hut, to which she rode as fast 
as she could, and found therein a very old man and his wife ; 
who on seeing her, said, “Daughter, what do you in this 
country at this time of day?” She wept, and replied, that 
she had lost her company in the wood, and inquired how near 
she was to Alagna. The honest man made answer — “ Daugh- 
ter, this is not the way ; it is more than twelve miles from 
us.” — “And how far is it,” she said, “to any inn, where I 
may go to lodge ?” — •“ There is none near enough for you to 
go to by night.” — “For Heaven’s sake,” quoth the lady, “as 
I can go nowhere else, will you please to give me a lodging ?”» 
— “Daughter, you shall be very welcome; but I must ac- 
quaint you that thete are companies of people, both friends 
and enemies, continually passing this way, who do us great 
injury sometimes; and should any of them find you here, 
they might offer rudeness, and we not have it in our power to 
help you. I apprise you of this, that you may lay no blame 
upon us, if such a thing should happen.” The lady, seeing it 
was late, though she was terrified by the old man’s words, 
said, “ I trust to God for my protection, as to what you men- 
tion ; but if that should happen, I may expect more mercy 
from men than from beasts.” She then dismounted, and 
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went to supper with them upon such poor diet as they had, 
and afterwards lay clown upon their bed with her clothes on, 
lamenting her own misfortune and her lover’s all the night, 
not knowing whether she had more cause to hope or fear on 
his account. • * 

About break of day, she heard a great noise of people on 
horseback, and immediately she arose,, and went into a great 
yard behind the house, in one comer of which was a stack of 
hay, and there hid herself. This was no sooner dane than a 
knot of thieves was at the door, which was instantly opened 
to them, and seeing there the lady’s horse and saddle, they 
asked whom it belonged to ? The honest man, seeing nothing 
of her, ma4p answer, “ Nobody is here ; but this horse came 
to us last night, having got away, T suppose, from his owner, 
and we took him in that he should riot be devoured by the 
vrolves.” — “ Then,” quoth the captain, “as he has no -master, 
he shall be ours.” The gang dispersed up and down the 
house and yard, laying down their lances and targets, and one 
of them by chance thrust his lance into the hay where Ange- 
lina had hid liersclf, and was so near killing her, that she was 
on the point of crying out, for it pierced her clothes ; but 
recollecting herself, she resolved to lie still. In the mean time 
they fell to boiling some kids and other meat that they had 
brought with them, and after they had ate and drunk, they 
went about their business, carrying off the horse. When 
t-hey were some distance from the house, the honest man 
began to inquire of his wife what was become of the lady, as 
he had never seen her since he rose. “ She could not tell,” 
she sakl, and went all about to seek for her. The lady mean- 
while finding that the men were gone, came forth from her 
hiding-place. The old man was much pleased to find that 
she had not falleh into their hands, and said to her, “ It is 
now daylight, wc will go with you therefore to a castle about 
five miles off, where you may he in safety 4 hut you will be 
obliged to travel on foot, for these sorry fellows have taken 
your horse away.” She was under no gfbat concern for that 
loss, but set forward with them at once, and they arrived 
there betimes in the morning. Now the castle belonged to 
one of the family of the Orsini, whoso name was Licllo di 
Campo di Fiore, and by great good fortune his lady was then 
there, a worthy good woman, who, seeing Angelina, soon 
recdUected her, and received her with the utmost respect,. 
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inquiring by what means she had come thither. She then 
related the whole story ; and Liello’s lady, who knew Pietro, 
as a friend of her husband’s, was under great concern, sup- 
posing him to be dead ; and said to Angelina * fi As it happens 
that you know not where Pietro is, you shall stay with me 
till I have an opportunity of conveying you safe to Rome.” 

Now as for Pietro, he had but a dismal night of it, for he 
soon saw his horse surrounded with a number of wolves, 
which made him break his bridle, and endeavour to make his 
escape, but he was so encompassed that ho could not, and 
•defended himself with kicking and biting for some time, till 
at last he was pulled down, and torn all to pieces, and the 
wolves having devoured him to the very bones, c went away. 
This was a sore affliction to Pietro, who expected much from 
hi3 horse, after all the fatigue that he had undergone ; and he 
began now to despair of ever getting out of the forest. It 
being at this time almost day, and he nearly dead with cold, 
as he was looking about him, he chanced to spy a fire at last 
about a mile off : when it was quite light, tlieref2re, he 
descended from the tree, not without a gfeafc deal of fear, 
and directing his course thither, he found some shepherds 
making merry together, who received him out of mere com- 
passion. After he had ate and warmed himself, he related 
his whole adventure, and inquired whether there was no town 
or castle in those parts that he could go to. The shepherds 
told him, that three miles off was a castle belonging to Liello 
di Campo di Fiore, whose lady was then there. He entreated 
some of them to go with him, and two readily offered their 
service. Being arrived, he was known, and as he was going 
to send out to seek his mistress, he was called by the lady of 
the castle, and, on stepping up to her, he beheld Angelina, 
which made him the happiest man in the World ; and if he 
was thus transported, she was no less so. The lady, after 
giving them a handsome reception, and hearing what had 
happened to both, began to reprimand him for attempting to 
do what was so disagreeable to his parents ; but seeing him 
resolved, and finding that he was agreeable to the lady, 
she said, “What should I trouble myself for? They like 
each other, and are both my husband’s friends; besides, it 
seems as if Providence would have it so, seeing that one 
escaped* from being hanged, the other from being stabbed by 
4$ lance, and both from being devoured by wild beasts. Then 
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let it be Rone.” Turning to them now, she said, “ If you are 
resolved to be man and wife, I am content, and will celebrate 
the wedding at my husband’s expense: afterwards I will under- 
take to make peace between you and your friends.’ * So they 
were married in the castle, to their greatf joy, and with all the 
magnificence that the country could afford : and in a few days 
the lady took them both to Home, where she contrived to re- 
concile Pietro and his parents, who were much enraged at what 
he had done. He lived afterwards with Angelina, in all peace 
and happiness, to a good old age. 

[Thi9, though an insipid story of itself, is curious, as presenting us with 
the rudiments of a modern romance of the school of Mrs. Radcliffe.] 


HOVEL IV. 

Ricciardo Manardi *is found by Lizio along with his daughter, whom he 
marries, anefethey become reconciled. 

• 

Eliza wa£ listening to the commendations which her 
novel had excited, when the queen laid the next charge on 
Filostrato, who smiled, and began in this manner: — I have 
been so often lashed by you for giving a harsh and melancholy 
subject, that, by way of recompense, I think myself obliged to 
say something which will make you laugh : I shall therefore 
relate a love affair, which, ajfter being attended with nothing 
worse than a few sighs and a short fright, mingled with some 
shame, was brought to a happy ending ; and all this shall be 
told in the compass of a very short novel. 

Hot long since there lived in Romagna a worthy and accom- 
plished knight, named Lizio da Yalbona, who had, in his old 
age, by his lady* Madam Giac^mina, a daughter, the most 
beautiful young lady in all the country/ Being their only 
child, they were extremely tender and careful .of her, thinking 
through her to make some grand alliance. Now there was a 
young gentleman, of a very agreeable person, one of the 
Manardi, of Brettinoro, Ricciardo by name, who used to come 
much to their house. Lizio and his lady were under no 
further apprehensions from him than they would have been 
from their own son; but often seeing their daughter, and 
being charmed with her person and behaviour, he fell sfecretly 
in love, which, she perching, soon delighted him exceedingly, 
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by returning his affection. He was often desirous of*speaking 
to her, yet could never dare to do it ; till, at length, ho had 
one day opportunity, and enough courage, to say, “ Pray, Ca- 
* terina, let me not die for love.’’ She instantly Replied, “Would 
tc^Heaven you would show me the like mcr£y !” Overjoyed 
by this encouragement, he rejoined, “ I shall study your will 
and pleasure in everything ; do you find a way to make us 
happy together.” “You see, liicciardo, how I am watched,” 
she answered, “ and, therefore, I am unable to contrive the 
means for your coming to me ; hut if you can think of any 
method to do it, without bringing disgrace upon me, tell me, 
and I shall be very glad.” After mature consideration, “ My 
dearest Caterina,” he said, “ 1 see no other way, but for you 
to get leave to sleep in the gallery, which looks 1 towards to 
the garden, and if 1 knew when that happened, I would cer- 
tainly contrive to get to you, however great the height from 
the ground.” “ If you have the courage to co,me,” she replied, 
“ I think I can manage so as to slepp there.” He promised 
to do so, and for the present they parted. 

The following day, it being about the end ofiMay, Caterina 
complained grievously to her mother, that the heat had been 
so excessive the night before, that she could not get a wink of 
sleep. “ Why, daughter,” said the mother, “you talk of heat, 
I vlo not find the weather so sultry.” — “ Madam, there is some 
difference between old people and young.” — “ That may be; 
but can L change the seasons ? ^You must bear with the time 
of year as it is : another night it may be more temperate, and 
then you will sleep better.” — “I wish it might,” said Caterina, 
“ but the nights are not used to grow cooler, the more the 
sumrher advances.” — “ Then,” said the mother, “ what would 
you have me do for you?” She replied, “If you and my 
lather please, I would gladly lie in the gallery adjoining your 
room, which looks’ towards (he garden ; there I shall have 
plenty of fresh air, and hear the nightingale, and it will be 
much more pleasant than lying in your chamber.” — “Well, 
my dear,” said the old lady, “ I will speak to your father 
about it,, and we will do as he thinks best.” Accordingly she 
mentioned the matter to Lizio, who being old, was apt to be a 
little testy, and he said, “ What nightingale is this she talks 
of ? I shall make her sleep to the singing of a cricket.” Ca- 
terina hearing this, kept awake the next night, more through 
vexation than heat, and was not onl^restless herself, but kept 
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her mother also from sleeping. The next morning the old lady 
complained to her husband, saying, “ You shew very little re- 
gard for your daughter ; what does her lying in the gallery 
signify to you ? She did not rest at all last night for the heat. 
And as to her iMicy about the nightingale, she is young, let her 
havo her way.” “Then make her a bed there,” he replied, 
“ if you will, and let her hear the nightingale.” A bed, there- 
fore, was ordered to be set up for her, which she gave Ric- 
ciardo to understand, by a concerted signal, and he at once 
knew what part he had to act. When she was gone to 
bed, Lizio locked the door that opened out of his chamber into 
the gallery, and then went to rest himself. 

As soon as everything was still, Ricciardo got upon the 
wall, by help of a scaling ladder; then laying hold of the join- 
ings of another wall, he climbed at last (nob without great 
difficulty, as well as danger had he fallen) to the gallery, where 
the lady had long been expecting him, and welcomed him with 
the greatest (fclight imaginable. They passed a delicious 
night, and the nightingale sang ever so many times. Heated 
at lastly the#we*ither and their sport, they fell asleep without 
any covering over them, Caterina having her right arm under 
her lover’s *neck, and holding in her left hand what modesty 
forbids me i o name before ladies. The night being short, and 
further spent than they supposed, they lay fast asleep in that 
way till daylight, when Messer Lizio got out of bed. As soon 
as lie rose, he began to think of his daughter, and, opening the 
door softly, he said, “Let us see how the nightingale has made 
Caterina sleep.” Going then into the gallery, and drawing 
the curtains, he found Ricciardo and her asleep together: upon 
this he stepped back, and woke up his wife, saying, “ Up with 
you ! Make haste ! Come, and see how fond your daughter 
is of the nightingale. She has caught it, and has it fast in her 
hand, I tell you.” Dressing hferself as fast as she could, she 
followed her husband, and seeing the pair together in that 
manner, was going to give Ricciardo all the hard words she 
could think of; but Lizio said, “ Hush ! not a word, I charge 
you ; make no noise about it ; as he has now got her, he shall 
keep her : he is of a good family, as well as rich, so we cannot 
have a better son-in-law. If he means to go off in a whole 
skin, he shall marry her before I part with him ; and so he’ll 
find he has put the nightingale in his own cage, and not in 
another’s.’ * The wife on this was a little comforted, and the 
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more so as she saw that her daughter had passed a ‘pleasant 
night, slept very .sound, and had caught the nightingale ; so 
she held her peace. 

Soon after this debate, Ricciardo chanced to, wake, and see- 
ing, it broad day-light, was frightened out $f his wits, and 
waking Caterina, he said, “ Alas ! my life, what shall we do ? 
the day-light has surprised me here with you!” At these 
words Lizio stepped frbm behind the curtain, and said, “ We 
shall do wpll enough.” Ricciardo’ s heart was in his mouth at 
seeing him, and sitting up in bed, he said, “ For Heaven’s 
sake, sir, forgive me ; I confess that I deserve to die ; there- 
fore, you may do with me as you please : yet, if it be possible, 
I pray you to spare my life.” Lizio replied, “Ricciardo, my 
friendship for you did not deserve such a return as' I have met 
with : but since it is so, you have only one way whereby you 
may save your life and my honour, that is to marry her ; either 
do that, or else make your peace with Heavpn, for here you 
shall die.” Meanwhile, Caterina let, go the nightingale, and, 
covering herself up, began to cry and sob, beseeching her father 
to forgive Ricciardo, and Ricciardo to do what* her father re- 
quired. There was no need of many words: the fear of death, 
as well as his love for Caterina, soon made Ricciardo come to 
a decision, and he told Lizio that he was ready to comply. 
Lizio then took his wife’s ring, and caused him instantly to 
espouse Caterina, which being done, he desired the new married 
couple to take their own time for rising, as they probably had 
need of repose. The nightingale had sung six times in the 
night, but they had two more ditties before they got up. That 
morning Lizio and his son-in-law had some farther discourse 
together, and everything being settled to the satisfaction of 
all parties, the marriage was some day afterwards celebrated* 
in the most public manner with great demonstrations of joy. 
Ricciardo took his t/ifo homeland they lived together, from 
that time, in all peace and comfort, and went nightingale 
catching by day and by night as often as they had a mind. 

w 

[The characters in this tale are mentioned by Dante, in his 1 Purgatory/ 
A spirit, complaining of the degeneracy of the Italians, exclaims : 

“ Ov’S T buon Lizio e Arrego Manardi !” — c. 14. 

This demonstrates the existence of these persons, whence Manni, in his 
• Commentary’ infers, according to his usual process of reasoning, that the 
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incident related by Boccaccio must have actually occurred. In fact, how- 
ever, it is derived from one of the ancient Armorican tal.es of Marie, entitled 
•Lai de Laustri/ which, in the Breton language, signified nightingale. 
The only modern imitation of this tale is, 4 Le Rossignol,’ usually published 
in the Contes et Nquvelles of La Fontaine, but* of which there is some 
reason to believe he was not the author.] 


NOVEL Y 

Guidotto da Cremona dying, left a daughter to the care of Giacomino da 
Pavia. Giannole di Severino and Minghino di Mingole are both in 
love with her, and fight on her account, when she is found to be 
Giannole’S sister, and is married to Minghino. 


The ladies laughed, as if they would never give over, at the 
story of the nightingale. As soon as their merriment was a 
little abated, the queen turned to Filostrato, and said, “ If 
you gave us concern with your subject of yesterday, you have 
made ample amends by your last story ; therefore you shall 
hear no more from us on that score.” She then turned to 
Neifile, who began in this manner : — As Filostrato lays his 
scene in liomagna, I intend to have my novel also from that 
quarter. 

In the city of Fano dwelt two Lombards, one named 
Guidotto da Cremona, and $he other Giacomino da Pavia, 
both advanced in years, and men who had lived as soldiers all 
their days. Guidotto, being at the point of death, and having 
no son, nor any friend in whom he put greater confidence than 
in Giacomino, after settling all his affairs, he left to his care a 
daughter of about ten years of age, with the management of 
his whole substance. In the mean time, the city of Faenza, 
which had been long embroiled nil wars aid confusion, being 
now brought into a more flourishing state, and every one that 
pleased having leave to return ; it chanced that Giacomino, 
who had formerly lived there, and liked the place, went back 
with all his effects, carrying with him this young lady, whom 
he lpved and treated as his own child, and who, as she grew 
up, became the most celebrated beauty in the whole city, and 
as accomplished in all respects as she was fair. Accordingly 
she began to be admired by divers young gentlemen; blit two 
especially, of equal fortunes, were so much in love, that an 

T 
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utter hatred commenced between them for her sake ; one was 
called Giannole di Severino, and the other Minghino di Mingole. 
Either of these gentlemen would gladly have married her-, she 
being now fifteen; but, finding themselves rejected by her 
friends, they resolved*to try other means of obtaining her. 

Giacomino had in his house an old maid-servant, and a man 
called Crivello, a facetious, as well as an honest person, with 
whom Griannole was acquainted, and to whom lie made known 
his love, offering at the. same time a great reward, if, by his 
assistance, he should in any way obtain his desire. Said Cri- 
vello, 44 The only thing I can do for you in this matter is to 
bring you where she is when my master is gone out to sup some 
where ; for were I to put in a word for you, she would never 
give me the hearing ; if you like this, I dare promise you so 
far, afterwards you may do what you think most proper.” 
Giannole told him, he desired no more. On the other part 
Minghino made his court to the maid, who had delivered 
several messages to the lady in his favour, and given her a 
good opinion of him : she had also undertaken to introduce 
him the first evening that Giacomino happened to be^ibrdad. 
Soon after this it happened that Giacomino was invited out by 
Crivello’ s contrivance, who immediately gave notice to Gian- 
nole, and arranged with him that he should come, upon a cer- 
tain signal being given, when he should find the door open. 
In like manner the maid, being unacquainted with this, in- 
formed Minghino of the same thing, adding, that, upon ob- 
serving a certain token, he shoufd then come into the house. 

In the evening the two lovers, knowing nothing of one 
another’s intention, but yet each jealous of his rival, came with 
some friends armed for their greater security. Minghino 
waited at a friend’s in the neighbourhood to watch for the 
sign, whilst Giannole, with his people, stood a little distance 
from the house. Meanwhile, Crivello and the maid were each 
contriving how to send the other out of the .way. . 44 Why do 
you not go to bed?” said he, 44 what are you doing about the 
house?” 44 Why do not you go to your master ?” Bhe retorted. 
44 You have had your supper. What do you stay for, then ?” 
But neither of them would budge. At last Crivello, knowing 
the . time to be come that he had appointed, said to himself* 

44 What need I care for this woman ? If she will not hold her 
! tongue, I will find a way to make her.” Giving the signal, 
then, he went to open the door, when Giannole, with two of 
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his companions, immediately rushed in, and finding the lady in 
the frail, they seized, and were going to carry her off: she, 
however, defended herself as well as she could, crying out 
loudly, as did #Jso the maid. Mmghino, perceiving this, ran 
thither with his^ party, and seeing them hear her away, they 
drew their swords, and called out aloud, “ Traitors, ye are all 
dead men ; it shall never be so. What violence is this ?” 
And with these words, they fell pell-fnell upon them. The 
neighbours also were soon up in arms, and blaming such pro- 
ceedings, took part with Minghino. After a long skirmish, 
Mingliino tgok the lady away from Giannole, and brought her 
back to Griacomino’s house. Nor was the fray at an end til) 
the city officers came, and seized many of the persons con- 
cerned, and amongst the rest Minghino, Giannole, and Crivello, 
and carried them to prison. 

As soon as things were a little quieted, and Giacomino re- 
turned, he begame very uneasy at what had happened, till 
hearing that his ward w^s not in fault, he was better satisfied; 
hilt rgsolved, for fear of the like accidents in future, to marry 
her as soon as passible. In the morning the parents of both 
the young men having heard the truth of the story, and being 
sensible of the evil which might ensue to their sons, who were 
in custody, should Giacomino proceed rigorously against them, 
they came bo him, and entreated him not to regard so much 
the injury which he had received from the little indiscretion oi~ 
f the young men, as the esteem and friendship which, they 
hoped, he bore towards themselves, who now requested this 
favour at his hands ; submitting themselves, and the youths 
also who had committed the offence, to make any satisfaction 
he should insist upon. Giacomino, who had seen much of the 
•world, and was a person of understanding, qnswered in few 
words, — “ Gentlemen, were I in my own country, as I am now 
in yours, I hold myself so mudjli your frictid, that I should do 
this or any thing else to oblige you ; but in this respect I am 
the more ready to do it, as the offence is now committed 
against yourselves. For this lady is not,#as many may think, 
either of Cremona or Pavia, but of Faenza ; although neither 
myself, nor she, nor yet the person who bequeathed her to me, 
knew whose daughter she was; every thing then shall be done* 
according to your desire.” The honest men hearing that she 
was of Faenza, began to wonder ; and after thanking -him for 
his gracious reply, they desired he would be so kind as to teft 
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them in what manner she came into his hands, and how he 
knew that she was of Faenza. He replied, “ Guidotto' da 
Cremona was my very good friend and companion, and as he 
lay upon his death-bed, he told me, that when this city was 
taken by the Emperor Frederick, and given Jo be piljaged by 
the soldiers, he and some others went into a house full of 
rich booty, which was forsaken by the owners, only this girl, 
who seemed then but two years old, was left behind, and she 
seeing hiip go upstairs, called “Papa!” for which reason he 
took pity on her, and brought her away, with every thing that 
was of value in the house, to Fano. On his deajh-bed there, 
he left her in charge to me, desiring, when she should be of 
age, that I would bestow her in marriage, and give what was her 
own, by way of fortune. Since she has been grown up, however, 
I have met with nobody that I thought a fit match for her, 
otherwise I would willingly dispose of her, lest the like accident 
should happen again, as befel us last night.” 

At this time there was present one Gulielmino da Medicina, 
who was with Guidotto in that expedition, and knew vejrv well 
whose house it was that he had plundered, and seeing that 
person in the company, he accosted him, and said, “ Bernar- 
buccio, do you hear what Giacomino has been talking of?” — 
“ Yes,” he replied, “and I am now thinking about it; for in 
that confusion I remember to have lost a daughter about the 
same age that he speaks of.” — “Then,” said Gulielmino, “ it 
is certainly the same ; for I was there at that time, and heard* 
Guidotto relate how lie plundered such a house, when I knew 
it must be yours : see, therefore, if you can call to mind any 
mark that she had, whereby you may know her, for she is 
plainly your daughter.” He then remembered that she had 
a scar like a cross under her left ear, and he desired Giacomino 
to take him to his house, that he might cor vince himself by 
seeing her. Accordingly, he brought him thither very willingly, 
when the very first sight of her put him in mind of her mother; 
but not regarding that, he told Giacomino, that he should take 
it as a favour if he might turn aside the hair from her left ear; 
which being permitted, he found the same mark, and was con- 
vinced that she was his daughter : he then said to Giacomino, 

“ Brother, this is my daughter ; it was my house that Guidotto , 
pillaged, when this child was forgotten by her mother, in our 

S eat hurry, and we supposed that she was burnt along with 
e house.” The lady hearing this, and seeing him to be a 
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person of gravity, moved also perhaps by a secret instinct, 
she easily gave credit to it, and both of them burst into tears. 
Bernarbuccio then sent for her mother, and her other relations,' 
and after relatih£ what had happened, ha carried her home, to 
the great joy of them all, as well as to the satisfaction of Gia- 
comino ; whilst the governor of the city, who was a worthy 
man, knowing that Giannole, whom he had in custody, was 
son to Bernarbuccio, and the lady’s own brother, resolved to 
overlook the crime he had committed. Conversing *then with 
Bernarbuccio and Giacomino about it, he undertook to make 
peace between Giannole and Minghino, to whom, by the con- 
sent of all parties, he gave her to wife, and set all the other 
people at liberty. Minghino then made a most sumptuous 
wedding, and carried his bride home in great state, where they 
lived happily together for a long course of years. 

[This story is related by Tonducci, in hid * History of Faenza/ and had 
been previously told in an old JLatin chronicle.] 


KOVEL VI. 

Gianni di Procida is discovered with a young lady, formerly his mistress, 
but then given to King Frederick, for which he is condemned to be 
burnt with her at a stake, when being known by Ruggieri dell* Oria, 
he escapes and marries her. 

B 

Neifile’s agreeable novel being ended, Pampinea received 
an order to proceed, and quickly raising her lovely countenance, 
she thus began : — Great, most gracious ladies, is the force of 
lpve, which often leads people to rash and perilous attempts, as 
you have heard set forth ' in divers instances, both now and 
heretofore, and as*I shall further evince in yhat I am going to 
relate concerning an enamoured youth. 

Ischia is an island near Naples, in which lived a beautiful 
young lady named Restituta, daughter to ascertain gentleman 
called Marin Bolgaro. A young gentleman of Procida, called 
Gianni, was in love with her, and she had the same affection 
for him. Not a day passed but he would go to Ischia to see 
her, and frequently in the night ; if hcysould not get a boat, he 
would swim over, though it was only to please himself with the 
sight of her house. Whilst his love continued thus fervent, it 
chanced that she was walking out one summer’s day on the 
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sea-shore, and passing from one rock to another, picking up 
shells, she came near a grotto, where some young Sici- 
lians, just come from Naples, were assembled together, partly 
for the sake of the shade, and partly for th(\ 'fresh water, of 
which there was a cool and pleasant spring. They, seeing her 
by herself, (whilst she was not aware of their presence), agreed 
to seize and carry her $way. Accordingly they surprised her, 
took her to their ship, though she made a great outcry, and 
sailed off with her. Being arrived at Calabria, a dispute arose 
as to which of them should haVe her: and, as they could not come 
to any agreement about her amongst themselves, it was at last 
thought convenient to remove all cause ofdissention by making 
a present of her to Frederick, king of Naples, who was young, 
and addicted to pleasure. They took her accordingly to 
Palermo, and presented her to the king, who was greatly 
pleased with her ; but, being a little indisposed at that time, 
he had her sent to a pleasant seat built in .one of his gardens, 
called La Cuba, to be kept there • till his strength was re-* 
oruited. 

The lady’s abduction made a great noise all o^er Ischia, and 
so much the more as the persons concerned were unknown. 
But Gianni, who was more particularly interested in the affair, 
never expecting to hear any tidings of her there, and under- 
standing which way the vessel had steered, got another ready, 
and went all along the sea-coast, from Minerva to Scalea, in 
Calabria, to inquire after her ; .and at this last place he was 
told, that she was carried by some Sicilian sailors to Palermo. 
Thither then he went, with all possible speed, and, after much 
inquiry, he found that she was presented to the king, and kept 
for his purpose in La Cuba. This gave him infinite concern, 
and he began to despair, not only of getting her back, but even 
of ever seeing her pciore. He sent his frigate home, but being 
detained by his love, he resblved to stay there,' as nobody 
knew him. As he passed pretty often in sight of the house, 
they chanced one day to spy each other through the window, 
to the intense joy tt of both. Seeing that the place was private, 
he got near enough to speak to her, and, being instructed by 
her what course to take, if he desired to have a nearer inter- 
view, he left her for that time, taking particular notice of the 
situation of the place, Snd waiting for night. When a good 
.part of that was spent, he returned, and clambering ovCflhe 
wall*, which seemed inaccessible, he made his way into the 
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garden, *where finding a long piece of timber, he set it against 
the window, and, bv the help of it, got into the chamber. The 
lady, reflecting that she had lost her honour, of which she had 
before been very tenacious, and believing that she could bestow 
her faVours on A one who deserved ' them better, was the less 
scrupulous in this affair, and had left the casement open on 
purpose for him. She now begged earnestly of him, that he 
would contrive some method to get her*thence, and he promised 
to order every tiling so that the next time he came he should 
take her away. This being agreed, he went and lay down on 
the bed by her. 

In the mean time, the king, being much smitten with her 
beauty, and finding himself recovered, had a mind, though it 
was far in* the night, to go and spend some time with her. 
Coming, therefore, with a few servants, to the house, and going 
softly to the chamber where he knew she was, to his great 
surprise he saw Gianni and her asleep together. This pro- 
voked him to that degree, that he was on the point of putting 
both to death ; till, reflecting that it would be base in any 
persflfi, and jnorc so in a king, to kill people unarmed and 
asleep, he held his hand, but resolved to make a public example 
of them, and burn them alive. Turning to one of his retinue, 
he said, “ What do you think of this base woman, on whom I 
had fixed all my hopes ?” Then he inquired if they knew the 
man who had the assurance to come there to commit such an 
outrage ; hut none remembered ever to have seen him before. 
The king upon this went aw&y greatly disturbed, commanding 
that as soon as it was light they should be brought bound to 
Palermo, when they were to be tied back to back, and kept 
there till three o’clock, for everybody to see them, and then to 
•be burnt as they deserved. Accordingly they were seized and 
bound without the least remorse or pity ; and being brought, 
as the king had ordered, to Palermo, the}* were tied to a stake 
in the great square, surrounded with faggots ready to bum them 
at the time appointed : whilst all the people <3f the city flocked 
to see 'the sight, the women* greatly pityipg and commending 
the man, the men also shewing the same regard for the poor 
woman, every one highly admiring her most extraordinary 
beauty. But the two lovers stood with their eyes fixed on the 
ground, lamenting their hard fate, and waiting every moment . 
for their sentence to be put in execution. 

Whilst they were kept in this manner, till the time fixed 
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upon, the news was carried to Kuggieri dell* Oria, a person of 
great worth and valour, who was the king’s high admiral ; and 
he coming to the place, cast his eye first upon the lady, and 
praised her beauty very much. He then tufjjed to Gianni, 
whom he soon recognised, and asked him if he^was not Gianni 
di Procida ? Gianni lifted up his eyes, and remembering the 
admiral, said, “ I was once that person ; but now I am to be 
no more.” The admiral then inquired what it was had 
brought him to this ? Gianni replied, “ Love and the king’s 
displeasure.” The admiral made him tell the whole story, 
and as he was going away, Gianni called him back, and said, 
“My lord, if it be possible, pray obtain one favour of his 
majesty for me.” Ruggieri asked what that was ? Gianni 
made answer, “ I find that I am to die without delay ; there- 
fore I only beg that, as I am tied with my back to this lady, 
whom I have loved dearer than my own life, and am not able 
to see her, that we may be bound with our faceg to each other, 
and so I may expire with the pleasure of looking upon her.” 
Ruggieri laughed, and said, “ I will take care that yoq shall 
see her to much better purpose.” •• «■ 

He then commanded those who had the care of the execu- 
tion to respite it till farther orders, and went directly to tho 
king. Finding him a good deal out of temper, he spared not 
to speak his mind to this effect : — “My liege, what have these 
two young people done to offend you, whom you have now 
ordered to be burnt ?” The king told him. Ruggieri then 
said, “ Their crime may deserve it, but not from you ; if 
misdeeds require punishment, no less do benefits demand re- 
rewards, as well as thanks. Do you know who they 
are whom you have sentenced to be burnt ?” The king 
answered, “No.” — “Then,” said he, “I will tell you, that' 
you may see how unwisely you suffer yourself to be transported 
with passion. The ye. ting man i^son to Landolfo, the brother of 
Gianni di Procida, by whose means you are lord of Sicily. 
The lady is daughter to Marin Bolgaro, whose influence it was; 
that secured your dominion over Ischia. Besides, they have 
long loved each other ; and it was this, and no disrespect to 
your highness, that put them upon committing the crime, if 
crime it may be called, for which you are gjing to make them 
suffer death, instead of which you ought rather to give them 
sojfre noble reward. 

. The king hearing this, and being assured that the admiral 
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spake nothing but truth, not only put a stop to the proceedings, 
hut was grieved for what he had done : ho therefore ordered 
that the lovers should be set at liberty, and brought before 
him. Then heading their whole case, he resolved to make them 
amends for the injury they had received ; and giving them 
noble apparel, and many royal presents, he had them married, 
as it was their mutual desire, and afterwards sent them home 
thoroughly satisfied with their good fortune, which they long 
happily enjoyed together. # 

[This seems partly an historical tale ; it is uninteresting in itself, but 
contains an incident which appears to have suggested to Tasso the punish- 
ment of Olindo and Sophronia, who are tied back to back to a 'Stake, and 
are about to be burned in this posture, when rescued by the arrival and 
intercession of Clorinda. Like Gianni di Procida, Olindo cries out, in the 
crisis of his fate : 

41 Ed*oh mia morte avventurosa appieno, 

Oh fortunati rfliei dolci martin, 

S’ impetrero che giunto seno a seno 
L’ anima mia ne la tua bocca io spiri ! 

E venendo tu meco a un tempo meno 

In me fuor mandi gli ultimi sospiri.”— Gerut. Lib., c. 2.] 


HOVEL VII. 

Teodoro is in love with Violante, his master’s daughter; she proves with 
child, for which he is condemned to f be hanged : when, being led out 
to execution, he is recognised by his father, set at liberty, and after- 
wards marries her. 

The ladies w,ere some time in suspense, through fear lest 
the two lovers should be burnt, and thanked Heaven at last 
to hear of their deliverance. Then the queen gave the next 
command to Lauretta, who cheerfully began as follows : 

When good King Guiglielmo ruled over Sicily, there lived 
in that island a gentleman named Amerigo, abbot of Trapani, 
who, amongst other temporal goods, was well stored with 
children. Having occasion for servants, and meeting with 
some Genoese pirates from the Levant, who had been coasting* 
along Armenia, and taken several children, supposing them to 
he Turks, he bought s6me, and, amongst the rest, in appear* 
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ance chiefly peasants, one of a more generous aspect, called 
Teodoro. This hoy, as lie grew up, ’ though he was treated as 
a servant, was educated with Amerigo’s own children ; and 
his natural disposition was so good and agreeable to his master, 
that he had him baptized, and called him Pietro, making him 
overseer of all his affairs. 

Amongst Amerigo’s children was a daughter, named Vio- 
lante, a most beautiful young lady, who, having been kept 
from marrying longer than was agreeable to her, cast her eye 
at last upon Pietro, being charmed with his behaviour, though 
she was ashamed to make such a discovery. But love spared 
her this trouble ; for he, by often looking cautiously at her, 
was so *far captivated, that he was always uneasy unless he 
saw her : at the same time he was fearful lest any one should 
perceive it, as thinking it a sort of crime. This she soon 
took notice of ; and, to give him a little more assurance, let 
him understand that it was not displeasing, to her. Thus 
they went on together, neither venturing to speak to the 
other, though it was what they both desired. But ^whilst 
they thus mutually languished, fortune, as if*pufposely, found 
means to banish this- bashfulness, which had hitherto been in 
the way. 

Amerigo had a country house about a mile from Trapani, 
whither his wife and daughter, together with other ladies, 
used to go sometimes, by way of pastime. One day when they 
were there, having taken Pietro a^ng with them, it happened, 
that the sky was overcast all at once with clouds, on which 
Account the lady and her friends made all possible haste home 
again, before they should be caught in the storm. But l^ietro 
and the young lady being more nimble than the rest, had got 
considerably the start of them, as much perhaps through love/ 
as fear of the weather ; and when they wore out of sight, 
there came such chips of tkpfider, attended with a violent 
storm of hail, that the mother’ and her company were glad to 
get into a labourer’s house, whilst Pietro and the young lady, 
having no other plaeo of refuge, went into an old uninhabited 
cottage, which had just cover enough remaining to keep them 
dry ; and there they were obliged to stand pretty close 
together. This event encouraged him to open his heart, and 
he said, “ W ould to Heaven the storm would never cease, that 
r X might continue here always in this manner!” — “I should 
ifeifc,” she replied, “well enough.’ * These words brought 
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on some little acts of fondness, which were followed by others, 
till at last they grew very familiar together, had their fill of 
pleasure, and made arrangements for the continuance of an 
intercourse sc? happily begun. . 

The shower* being over, they went on towards the city, 
waiting by the way for the mother, who having joined them, 
they came with her home. They had frequent meetings from 
that time, conducted always with great secrecy, till at length, 
she proved with child, which terribly alarmed tlierp. both. On 
this, Pietro, being in fear for his life, resolved to fly, and 
told her so. She replied, “ If you do that, I will certainly 
murder myself.” Pietro, then, who loved her most affection- 
ately, sai(j, “ Why would you have me stay ? There must 
soon be a discovery ; for your part, you will be easily forgiven, 
and 1 shall have to bear the punishment of both.” — “ Pietro,” 
she replied, “ my crime must be known ; but as for yours, he 
assured, unless you tell it yourself, it never shall.” — “Then,” 
quoth he, “ if you promise me that, I will stay ; but be sure 
ycilfcobserve it.” The young ladyj who had concealed as long 
as possible* her being with child, finding it could be kept a 
secret no longer, let her mother at last into the truth, entreat- 
ing her protection with abundance of tears. The mother was 
very haish with her, and insisted upon knowing how it hap- 
pened : when she, to keep her word with Pietro, feigned a 
long story about it, to which the other easily gave credit, and, 
to keep it private, sent her, away to one of their farm-houses. 

When the time of her labour was at hand, the mother, 
nevpr suspecting anything of her husband’s coming, it chanced 
that Amerigo, returning that way from hawking, thought, as 
he passed under the window, that he heard something of a 
noise and .bustle above, and when he came in he inquired 
what was* th<y matter '? The lady told her husband, with 
a great deal of concern, 1 what had happened to their 
daughter. But he, not quite so credulo\is as hersell* said it 
was impossible that she should he with child, and not know 
by whom, and he insisted upon knowing it : by that means 
she might regain his favour, otherwise he would put her to - 
death without the least jnercy. The lady tried all she could 
to make him satisfied with her story, hut to no purpose. He 
ran with his sword drawn to his daughter, who, whilst they 
had been in discourse together, had brought forth a boy, and 
said, “ Either declare the lather, or thou shalt die instantly.” 
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She, terrified to death, broke her promise to Pietro, and made 
a full discovery. He was so enraged at this, that he could 
scarcely forbear murdering her, till having vented something 
of his passion, he remounted his horse, and returned to Tra- 
pani, -when, making his complaint to one Signoi* Currado, who 
was governor there for the king, of the injury Pietro had 
done him, he had him, apprehended, and he confessed the 
whole affair. 

Pietro was condemned to be whipped, and afterwards 
hanged ; and that the same hour might put .an end to the 
lives of both the lovers and of their child, Amerigo, whose anger 
was not to be appeased by Pietro’s death, sent a cup of poison, 
and a naked sword, by one of his servants, to his daughter, 
saying, “ Go carry these two things to Yiolante, and tell her 
from me, that she must take her choice, whether to die by 
poison, or- the sword ; and if she refuse, I will have her burnt 
publicly as she deserves : when you have done this, take her 
child and dash his brains out, and then throw him to the 
dogs.” The fellow, more disposed to such wickedness than 
to anything that was gopd, went readily enough about his 
errand. 

Pietro was whipped in pursuance of his sentence, and as 
he was led along to the gallows, he chanced to pass by an inn, 
where lodged three noblemen of Armenia, who were sent as 
ambassadors by their king to the pope, to treat of some 
weighty affairs with regard to an expedition which he was 
going to make. There they stayed to repose themselves after 
their journey, and had great honour shown them by the 
nobility of Trapani, and especially by Amerigo. Observing 
the people , pass by who were leading Pietro, they went to the 
window to see what was the matter. Pietro stood stripped to 
the waist, with his hands tied behind him ; when one of the 
ambassadors, named Fineo, an f ancient person, and one of 
great authority, looking at him, saw a red spot on his breast, 
which children sometimes are bom with, and immediately was 
put in mind of a son Who had been stolen from him by some 
pirates, fifteen years before, of whom he could never since 
learn any tidings. Judging by Pietro’s looks that he must be 
about the same age as his lost boy, he began to suspect, from 
the^mark, that he was the very person, and if so, he supposed 
^Jx^would remember his own name, and his father’s, as also 
Something of the Armenian language : therefore, being near 
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him, he called out, “Teodoro!” Hearing that, Pietro 
lifted up his head. Fineo then spoke to hinr in the Armenian 
language, saying, “ Whence do you come, and whose son are 
you The officers who had charge of him, stopped, out of re- 
spect to that worshipful person, and Pietro replied, “ I. am 
of Armenia, the son of one Fineo, and was brought hither by 
I know not whom.’* 

Fineo, now convinced that he was his son, came down 
with his friends, full of tears, and ran # to embrace him 
among all the officers ; then, throwing a rich mantle over his 
shoulders, he desired the person who led him to wait till orders 
should come to take him back ; which the other replied he 
should do very willingly. Fineo had learned the cause of his 
sentence, as fame had noised it everywhere. Taking his friends 
with him, therefore, and their retinue, he went to Currado, and 
said, “ Sir, the person whom you have condemned is no slave, 
he is a freeman, and my son : he is ready also to marry the 
woman ; then please to % defer the execution, till it be known 
whefljer she be willing to have him, that nothing be done 
contrary to Jaw/* Currado was greatly surprised, hearing 
that he was Fineo’s son, and being ashamed of their mistake, 
confessed that what he required was reasonable, and sent for 
Amerigo, and acquainted him with these things. 

Nothing could exceed Amerigo’s miserable anxiety, lest his 
daughter and her child should have been put to death before that 
time, knowing that if she was alive, every thing might be 
fairly accommodated ; therefore he sent in all haste to her, to 
prevent his orders being obeyed, if they were not already, per- 
formed. The messenger found the servant, who hqd carried 
the sword and poison, standing before her, and as she -was in 
fio haste to make her choice, he was abusing her, and would 
have forced her to have taken one. But hearing his master’s 
command, he returned, and told him how it was : at which he 
was thoroughly satisfied, and went to Fineo to beg his pardon 
for what had been done, declaring that if Teodoro married 
his daughter he should be perfectly contented. Fineo accepted 
his apology, and assured him, that he should either marry her, 
or else the law should take its course. This being agreed, 
they went to Teodoro (who, though rejoiced to find his 
father, was yet under apprehensions of dying), and asked him 
if he consented. Teodoro, hearing that he had it at his 
option to marry his Violante, was as much rejoiced as if he 
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had gone directly from hell to heaven, and replied *that he 
should esteem it ■ as the greatest favour in the world. Then 
he sent to know the young lady’s mind, and she, hearing of 
what had happened to Teodpro, began to receive a little 
comfort after all her affliction. Nothing in Jbhe world could 
be more pleasing to her, slie said, than to be the wife of Teo- 
doro ; but yet she should always wait her father’s commands. 
Everything being thus settled, the wedding was celebrated to 
the great joy of .the whole city. ' In a little time the bride 
began to recover her looks, and having taken care of the 
infant, she went ‘ to pay her respects to Fineo, who, being 
returned from his embassy, received her as his daughter, with 
the utmost joy and respect. Soon after they embarked all 
together for Laiazzo, where the two lovers lived peaceably 
and happily together all them lives. 

[Indifferent in itself, this tale is chiefly curious as being the foundation 
of the plot of Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Triumph of love, 9 the second 
and best of their 4 Four Plays in One.’] 


NOVEL VIII. 

Anastasio, being in love with a young lady, spent a good part of his fortune 
without being able to gain her affections. At the request of his 
relations he retires to Chiassi, where he sees a lady pursued and slain 
by a gentleman, and then given toHhe dogs to be devoured. He in- 
vites his friends, along with his mistress, to come and dine with him, 
when they sec the same thing, and she, fearing the like punishment, 
takes him for her husband. 

When Lauretta had made an end, Filomena began thus; 
by the queen’s command : — Most gracious ladies, as pity is a 
commendable quality in ns, in like manner do we find cruelty 
severely punished by Divine Justice ; which, that I may make 
plain to you all, and afford means to drive it from your hearts, 
I mean to relate a <-novel, as full of compassion as it is agree- 
able. 

In Ravenna, an ancient city of Romagna, dwelt formerly 
many persons of quality amongst thp rest was a young gen- 
tleman, named Anastasio de gli Onesti, who, by .the deaths of 
his father and uncle, was left immensely rich ; and, being a 
bachelor, fell in love with one of the daughters of Signor 
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Paolo 'fraversaro (of a family much superior to his own), and 
was in hopes, by his assiduous courtship, to. gain her affection. 
But though his endeavours were generous, noble, and praise- 
worthy, so fin* were they from succeeding*, that, on the con- 
trary, they rather turned out to his disadvantage; and so 
cruel, and even savage was the beloved fair one (either her 
singular beauty or noble descent having made her thus 
haughty and scornful), that neither lie, nor anything that he 
did, could ever please her. This so afflicted An^stasio, that 
he was going to lay violent hands upon himself ; but, thinking 
better of it, he frequently had a mind to leave her entirely ; 
or else to hate her, if he could, as much as she had hated him. 
But this proved a vain design ; for he constantly found that 
the less his hope, the greater always was his love. 

The young man persevered then in his love and his ex- 
travagant way of life, till his friends all agreed that he was 
destroying hi^ constitution, as well as wasting his substance ; 
they therefore advised *md entreated that he would leave the 
pli|£g, and go and live somewhere else ; for, by that means, he 
might lessen both his love and expense. For some time he 
made light of this advice, till being very much importuned, 
and not knowing how to refuse them, he promised to do so ; 
when, making extraordinary preparations, as if he was going a 
long journey, either into France or Spain, he mounted his 
horse, and left Bavenna, attended by many of his friends, and 
went to a place about three # miles off, called Chiassi, where he 
ordered tents and pavilions to be brought, telling those who 
had accompanied him, that he meant to stay there, but that 
they might return to Iiavenna. There he lived in the most 
splendid manner, inviting sometimes this company,’ and some- 
times that, both to dine and sup, as he had used to do before. 

Now it happened in the beginning of May, tliq season being 
extremely pleasant, that, thinking of Ms cruel mistress, he 
ordered all his attendants to retire, and leave him to his own 
thoughts ; and then he walked along, step £y step, and lost in 
reflection, till he came to a forest of pines. It being then the 
fifth hour of the day, and he advanced more than half a mile 
into the grove, without thinking either of his dinner, or any 
thing elsfe but his love ; on a sudden he seemed to hear a most 
grievous lamentation, with the loud shrieks of a woman. This 
put an end to his meditation, when looking round him, to know 
what the matter was, he saw come out of a thicket full of 
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briars and thorns, and run towards the place where he was, a 
most beautiful lady, quite naked, with her flesh all scratched 
and rent by the bushes, crying terribly, and begging for mercy. 
In close pursuit’ of her were two fierce mastiffs, biting and 
tearing wherever they could lay hold, and behind, upon a black 
steed, rode a gloomy knight, with a dagger in his hand, loading 
her with the bitterest imprecations. The sight struck him at 
once with wonder and consternation, as well as pity for the 
lady, whom, he was desirous to rescue from such trouble and 
danger, if possible ; but finding himself without arms, he tore 
off* a branch of a tree, and went forward with it, to oppose both 
the dogs and the knight. The knight observing this, called 
out, afar off, “ Anastasio, do not concern yourself ; but leave 
the dogs and me to' do by this wicked woman as she has 
deserved.” At these words the dogs laid hold of her, and he 
coming up to them, dismounted from his horse. Anastasio 
then stepped up to him, and said, “ I know not, who you are, 
that are acquainted thus with me : but*T must tell you, that it 
is a most villanous action for a man, armed as you are -to 
pursue a naked woman, and to set dogs upon her also, as if 
she were a wild beast ; be assured that I shall defend her to 
the utmost of my power.” 

The knight replied, “ I was once your countryman, when 
you were but a child, and was called Guido de gli Anastagi, at 
which time I was more enamoured with this woman, than ever 
you were with Traversaro’s daughter; but she treated me so 
cruelly, and with so much insolence, that I killed myself with 
this dagger which you now see in my hand, for which 1 am 
doomed to eternal punishment. Soon afterwards she, who 
moreover was rejoiced at my death, died likewise, and for her 
cruelty, as also for the joy which she expressed at my misery, 
she is condemned as well as myself ; our sentences are for her 
to flee before me, and“for me, who loved her so well, to pursue 
her as a mortal enemy ; and when I overtake her, with this 
dagger, with which 1 murdered myself, do 1 murder her ; then 
I rip her open to the" spine, and take out that hard and cold 
heart, which neither love nor pity could pierce, with all her 
entrails, and throw them to the dogs ; and in a little time (so 
wills the justice and power of Heaven) she rises, as though she 
had never been dead, and renews her miserable flight, whilst 
we pursue her over again. Every Friday in the year, about 
this time, do I sacrifice her here, as you see, and on other days 
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in other places, wherever she has thought, or done anything 
against me : and thus being from a lover become her mortal 
enemy, I am to follow her for years as many ’as the months 
she was cruel tp me. Let then divine justice take its cojurse, 
nor offer to oppose what you are no way able to withstand.*' 

Anastasio drew back at these words, terrified to death, and 
waited to see what the other was going to do. The knight, 
having made an end of speaking, ran at her with.the utmost 
fury, as she was seized by the dogs, and pulled down upon her 
knees begging for mercy. Then with his dagger he pierced 
through her breast, and tore out her heart and her entrails, 
which they immediately devoured as if half famished. In a 
little time she rose again, as if nothing had happened, and fled 
towards the sea, the dogs biting and tearing her all the way ; 
the knight also being remounted, and taking his dagger, pur- 
sued her as before, till they soon got out of sight. 

Upon seeing these things, Anastasio stood divided betwixt 
fear^and pity, and at length it came into his mind that, as it 
happened always on a Friday, it might be of particular use. 
Returning then to his servants, he sent for some of his friends 
and relations, and said to them, “ You have often importuned 
me to leave off loving this my enemy, and to contract my ex- 
penses; I am ready to do so, provided you grant me one favour, 
which is this, that next Friday, you engage Paolo Travcrsaro, 
his wife and daughter, with all their women friends and rela- 
tions to come and dine witfi mo : the reason of my requiring 
this you will see at that time. 5 ' This seemed to them but a 
small matter, and returning to Ravenna they invited those 
whom he had desired, and though they found it difficult to 
•prevail upon the young lady, yet the others earned her at last 
along with them. Anastasio had provided a magnificent enter- 
tainment under the pines where .that spectacle had lately been ; 
and having seated all his conqlany, he contrived that the lady 
should sit directly opposite to the scene of action. The last 
course then was no sooner served up, than the lady’s shrieks 
began to be heard. This surprised them all, and they began 
to inquire what it was, and, as nobody could inform them, they 
all rose : when immediately they saw the lady, the dogs, ana 
the knight, who were soon amongst them. Great was con- 
sequently the clamour, both against the dogs and the knight, 
and many of them went to the lady’s assistance. But the 
knight made the same harangue to them, that ho had done to 
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Anastasio, which terrified and filled them with wonder ; then 
he acted the same part over again, whilst the ladies (there 
were many of- them present who were related to both the 
knight and lady, and who remembered his l$ve and unhappy 
death) all lamented as much as if it had happened to them- 
selves. 

This tragical affair 1 being ended, and the lady and knight 
both gone away, they held various discourse together about 
it ; but none seemed so much affected as Anastasio’s mistress, 
who had heard and seen everything distinctly, and was sensible 
that it concerned her more than any other person, calling to 
mind her invariable cruelty towards him ; so that already she 
seemed to flee before his wrathful spirit, with the" mastiffs at 
her heels. Such was her terror at this thought, that, turning 
her hatred into love, she sent that very evening a trusty damsel 
privately to him, to entreat him in her name to come and see 
her, for she was ready to fulfil his d^ires. Anastasio replied, 
that nothing could be more agreeable to him ; but that he de- 
sired no favour from her but what was consistent with* her 
honour. The lady, who was sensible that it had' been always 
her own fault they were not married, answered, that she was 
willing ; and going herself to her father and mother, she ac- 
quainted them with her intention. This gave them the 
utmost satisfaction ; and the next Sunday the marriage was 
solemnized with all possible demonstrations of joy. And that 
spectacle was not attended with &his good alone ; but all the 
women of Ravenna were ever after so terrified with it, that 
they were more ready to listen to, and oblige the men, than 
ever they had been before. 

[We are informed, in a note by the persons employed for the correction 
of the 4 Decameron,’ that this tale is taken, with a variation merely in the 
names, from a chronicle written by Helinandus, a French monk of the 
13th century, which ^comprises a history of the world, from the creation 
to the author’s time. This story, which seems to be the origin of all 
retributory spectres, vfos translated, in 1569, into English verse, by 
Christopher Tye, under the title of ‘A Notable Historye of Nastagio and 
Traversari, no less pitiefull than pleasaunt.’ It is not impossible that such 
old translations, now obsolete and forgotten, may have suggested to 
Dryden’s notice those stories of Boccaccio which he has chosen. 4 Sigismund® 
and Guiscard,’ as well as 4 Cimon and Iphigenia,’ had appeared in old 
English rhyme before they received embellishment from his genius. In 
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his 1 Tfceodorc and Honoris/ he has adorned the tale of the spectre hunts- 
man with all the charms of versification. The supernatural agency, as well 
as the feelings of those present at Nastagio’s entertainment, arc managed 
with wonderful q)till, and it seems, on the whole, the'best executed of the- 
three novels which he has selected from the * Decameron/ 

Every one is familiar with Byron's allusion to this story : 

“ Sweet hour of twilight ! — In th$ solitude 
Of the pine forest, and the silent shore 
Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood, * 

Rooted where once the Adrian wave flowed o'er, 

To wncre the last Caesarean fortress stood ; 

Ever green forest ! which Boccaccio's lore, 

• And Dry den's lay made haunted ground to me, 

How have I loycd that twilight hour and thee! 

“ The shrill cicalas, people of the pine, 

Making their summer lives one ceaseless song, 

Were the soleVchoes, save my steed's and mine, 

And vesper hells, that stole the boughs among. 

’flic spectre huntsman of Onesti’s line, 

Ilis hell-dogs, and their cliace, and the fair throng 
Which lcarn'd from this example not to fly 
From a true lover, shadowed my mind’s eye."] 


NOVEL IX. 

Federigo being in love, without meeting with any return, spends all his 
substance, having nothing left but one poor hawk, which lie gives to 
his lady for her dinner when she comes to his house ; she, knowing* 
this, changes her resolution, and marries him, by which means ho 
becomes very rich. 

• 

The queen now observing that only she and Dionco were 
left to speak, said pleasantly to this effect:- 5 — As it is now come 
to my turn, I shall give you, ladies, a nogel something like the 
preceding one, that you may not only know what inlluence 
the power of your charms has over a generous heart, but that 
you may learn likewise to bestow your favours of your own 
accord, and where you think most proper, without suffering* 
Fortune to be your directress, who disposes blindly, and without 
the least judgment whatsoever. 



You must understand then, that Coppo di Borghese (who 
Was a person of great respect and authority among us. and 
whose amiable qualities, joined to his noble birth, had rendered 
him worthy of immortal fame) in the decline ,p£ life, used to 
divert himself among his neighbours and acquaintances. by re- 
lating things that had. happened in his day, and this he 
knew how to do with more exactness and elegance of ex- 
pression than any othei* person: he, I say, amongst other 
pleasant stories, used to tell us, that at Florence dwelt a young 
gentleman named Federigo, son of Filippo Alberighi. who, in 
feats of arms and gentility, surpassed all the youth in Tuscany. 
This gentleman was in love with a lady called Monna Gio- 
vanna, one of the most agreeable women in Florence, and to 
gain her affection, he was continually making tilts, ‘balls, and 
such diversions ; lavishing away his money in rich presents, 
and everything that was extravagant. But she, as pure in 
conduct as she was fair, made no account either* of what he did 
for her sake, or of himself. « 

As Federigo continued to live in this manner, spending pro** 
fusely, and acquiring nothing, his wealth soon began to waste, 
till at last he had nothing left but a very small farm, the in- 
come of which was a most slender maintenance, and a single 
hawk, one of the best in the world. Yet loving still more 
than ever, and finding he could subsist no longer in the city, 
in the manner he would choose to live, he retired to his 
farm, where he went out fowling, as often as the weather 
would permit, and bore his distress patiently, without ever 
making his necessity known to anybody. Now ifc ha})] ened, 
after he was thus brought low, the lady’s husband fell sick, 
and, being very rich, he made a will by which he left all his 
substance to an only son, who was almost grown up, and if 
he should die without issue, he then ordered that it should re- 
vert to his lady, whofn he was extremely fond of ; and when 
he had disposed thus of his fortune, he died. Monna Gio- 
vanna now, being left a widow, retired, as our ladies usually 
do during the summer season, to a house of hers in the country, 
near to that of Federigo : whence it happened that her son 
soon became acquainted with him, and they used to divert 
themselves together with dogs and hawks;, and the boy, 
haying often seen Federigo’ s hawk fly, and being strangely 
t^ken with it, was desirous of having it, though the other 
yplued it to that degree, that he knew not how to ask foi it. 
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This being so, the boy soon fell sick, whiph gave* his mother 
great concern, as he was her only child, and she ceased not to 
attend on and comfort him ; often requesting,- if there was any 
particular thing which he fancied, to let her know it, and pro- 
, mising to pro’cure it for him if it was possible. The young 
gentleman, after many offers of this kind, at last said, “Madam, 
if you could contrive for me to have Federigo’ s hawk, I should 
soon be well.* 1 She was in some perplexity at this, and began 
to consider how best to act. She knew that Federigo had 
long entertained a liking for her, without the least encourage- 
ment on her part ; therefore she said to herself, “ How can I 
send or go to ask for this hawk, which I hear is the very best 
of the kind, and which is all he has in the world to maintain him? 
Or how can I offer to take away from a gentleman all the plea- 
sure that he has in life ?” Being in this perplexity, though 
she was very sure of having it for a word, she stood without 
making any rdply ; till at last the love of her son so far pre- 
vailed, that she resolved at all events to m^ke him easy, and 
not send, bi$t go herself. She then replied, “ Set your heart at 
rest, my boy, and think only of your recovery ; for I promise 
you that I will go to-morrow for it the, first thing Ido.” 
This afforded him such joy, that he immediately shewed signs 
of amendment. 

The next morning she went, by way of a walk, with another 
lady in company, to Federigo’ s little cottage to inquire for him. 
At that time, as it was too darly to go out upon his diversion, 
he was at work in his garden. Hearing, therefore, that his 
mistress inquired for him at the door, he ran thither, surprised 
and full of joy ; whilst she, with a great deal of complaisance, 
# went to meet him ; and, after the usual compliments, she said, 
“ Good morning to you, Sir ; I am come to make you some 
amends lor the losses you have sustained #n my account; what 
I mean is, that I have brought a companion to take a neigh- 
bourly dinner with you to-day.” He replied, with a great 
deal of humility, “ Madam, I do not remember ever to have 
suffered any loss by your means, but rather so much good, that 
if I was worth anything at any time it was due to your singular 
merit, and the love I had for you : Sand most assuredly this 
courteous visit is more welcome to me than if I had all that I 
have wasted returned to me to spend over again ; but- you are 
come to a very poor host.” With these words he shewed her 
into his house, seeming much out of countenance, and thence 
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they went into the garden, when, having no company for her, 
he said, “ Madam, as I have nobody else, please to admit this 
honest woman, a- labourer’s wife, to be with you, whilst I set 
forth the table.” 

Although his poverty was extreme, never till now had he 
been so sensible of his past extravagance ; but finding nothing 
to entertain the lady with, for whose sake he had treated 
thousands, he was in the utmost perplexity, cursing his evil 
fortune, and running up and down like one out of his wits. 
At length, having neither money nor anything he could pawn, 
and longing, to give her something, at the same time that 
he would not make his case known, even so much as to his own 
labourer, he espied his hawk upon the perch, seized it, and 
finding it very fat, judged it might make a dish not unworthy 
of such a lady. Without farther thought, then, he wrung its 
head off, and gave it to a girl to dress and roast carefully, 
whilst he laid the cloth, having a small quantity of linen yet 
left ; and then he returned, with a smile on his countenance, 
into the garden to tell Monna Giovanna that whatjittlc dinner 
he was able to provide was now ready. She and her friend, 
therefore, entered and sat down with him, lie serving them all 
the time with great respect, when they ate the good, hawk, not 
knowing what it was. 

After dinner was over, and they had sat chatting a little 
while together, the lady thought it a tit time to tell her errand, 
and addressed him courteously in this manner : — “ Sir, if you 
call to mind your past life, and my resolution, which perhaps 
you may call cruel by, I doubt not but you will wonder at my 
presumption, when you know what I am come for : but if you 
had children of your own, to know how strong our natural 
affection is towards them, I am very sure you would excuse 
me. Now, my having a son forces me, against my own in- 
clination, and all reason whatsoever, to request a thing of you, 
which I know youvalue extremely, as you have no other com- 
fort or diversion left you in your small circumstances ; I mean 
your hawk, which ho lias taken such a fancy to, that unless I 
bring it back with me, I very much fear that he will die of 
his disorder. Therefore 3 entreat you, not for any regard you 
have for me (for in that respect you arc no way obliged to me), 
b$tfffor that generosity with which you have always distin- 
Jraished yourself, that you would please to let me have it, so that 
I may be able to say that my child’s life has been restored to 
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me through your gift, and that he and I arc under perpetual 
obligations to you.” 

Federigo, hearing tne lady’s request, and knowing it was 
out of his po\ycr to fulfil it, began to weep before he was able 
to make a word of reply. This she at first attributed to his 
reluctance to part with his favorite bird, and expect ('ll that 
he was going to give her a flat denial; but after she had waited 
a little for his answer, he said, “ Madam, ever since I have 
fixed my affections upon you, fortune has still been contrary 
to me in many things, and sorely 1 have felt them ; hut all 
the rest is nothing to what has now come to pass. You are 
here to visit me in this my poor dwelling, to which in my 
prosperity you would never deign to come ; you also entreat a 
small present from me, which it is wholly out of my power to 
give, as 1 am going briefly to tell J-ou. As soon as 1 was ac- 
quainted with the great favour you designed me, I thought it 
proper, considering your superior merit and excellency, to treat 
you, according to my ability, with something choicer than is 
usually given to other persons, when, calling to mind my hawk, 
flFhich you, now request, and his goodness, I judged him a fit 
repast for you, and you have had him roasted. Nor could I 
have thought him better bestowed, had you not now desired 
him in a d liferent manner, which is such a grief to me, that I 
shall never he at peace as long as I live and saying this, he 
produced the hawk’s feathers, feet, and talons. The lady 
began now to blame him for killing such a bird to entertain any 
woman with, in her heart "all the while extolling the greatness 
of* his soul, which poverty had no power to abase. 

Having now no farther hopes of obtaining the hawk, she 
took leave of Federigo, and returned sadly to her son ; who, 
either out of grief for the disappointment, or through the 
violence of his disorder, died in a few days. She continued 
sorrowful for some time ; but being left rich, and young, her 
brothers were very pressing with her to marry again. This 
went against her inclination, hut finding them still impor- 
tunate, and remembering Federigo’ s grpat worth, and the late 
instance of his generosity, in killing such a bird for her enter- 
tainment, she said, “ I should rather choose to continue as I 
am ; but since it is your desire that I take a husband, I will 
have none but Federigo de gli Alberighi.” They smiled con- 
temptuously at thi«, and said, “ You simple woman ! what are 
you talking of? He is not worth one farthing in the world.’ * 
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She replied, “ I believe it, brothers, to be as you sajf ; but 
know, that I would sooner have a man that stands in need of 
riches , than riches without a man.” They hearing her resolu- 
tion, and well knowing his generous temper, gfiye her to him 
with all her wealth? ; and he, seeing himself possessed of a lady 
whom he had so dearly loved, and of such a vast fortune, 
lived in all true happiness with her, and was a better manager 
of his affairs than he had been before. 

[This is the ‘Faucon,’ of La Fontaine. Of this story it has been re- 
marked, that “as a picture) of the habitual workings of some one powerful 
feeling, where the heart reposes almost entirely on itself, without the 
violent excitement of opposing duties or untoward circumstances, nothing 
ever came up to the story of Federico and his Falcon. The perseverance 
in attachment, the spirit of gallantry and generosity displayed in it, hoe 
no parallel in the history of heroical sacrifices. The feeling is so uncon- 
scious too, and involuntary, is brought out in such small, unlooked-for, 
and unostentatious circumstances, as to show it to have been woven into 
the very nature and soul of the author.”] 


NOVEL X. 

Pietro di Vinciolo goes to sup at a friend’s house ; his wife, in the mean 
time, has her gallant : Pietro returns, when she hides him under a 
chicken coop. Pietro relates, that a young fellow was found in 
Ercolano's house, where he supped,* who had been concealed by his 
wife. Pietro’s wife blames very much the wife of Ercolano: mean- 
while an ass happening to tread on the young man’s fingers, who lay 
hidden, he cries out. Pietro runs to see what is the matter, and finds 
out the trick. At length they make it up. 

The queen had now made an end, and every one was pleased 
with Federigo’s good ©fortune, when Dioneo thus began : — I 
know not whether I should term it a vice, accidental, and 
owing to the depravity of our manners ; or whether it be not 
rather a national infirmity, to laugh sooner at bad things than 
those which are good, especially when they no way concern 
ourselves. Therefore, as the pains which I have before taken, 
and am also now to undergo, aim at no other end but to drive 
away melancholy, and to afford matter for mirth and laughter, 
although, jcb arming ladies, some part of the following novel be 
not J|t|>gether so modest, yet, as it may make you merry, I 
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shall Venture to relate it. You may do in this case, as when 
you walk in a garden, that is, pick the roses, and leave the 
briars behind, you. Just so you may leave the vile fellow to 
his own evil inflections, and laugh at the amorous wiles of his 
wife, having that regard for other people’s misfortunes which 
they deserve. 

There dwelt not long since in Perugia, a very rich man, 
named Pietro di Vinciolo, who took to him a wife, more, per- 
haps, to deceive pejple, and diminish the bad opinion of him uni- 
versally entertained in Perugia,, than for anything else. For- 
tune was so far conformable to his inclinations, that the wife 
he found was a young, buxom, red-haired woman, who required 
two husbands rather than one. Consequently, they had con- 
tinual jars and animosities together, whilst she would often 
argue with herself in this way : “ This wretch abandons me to 
follow his infamous propensities. I made choice of him for a 
husband, and brought him a good fortune, knowing he was a 
man, and supposing he \f as fond of what men ought to be fond 
of.« If I had thought he was not a man I would never have 
had him. He knew I was a woman ; why did he take me for 
his wife if he disliked women ? This is not to be borne, llad 
I been disposed to renounce the world, I would have shut m}^ 
self up in a nunnery at once. I shall have old age overtake 
me before I know one good day, aud then it will he too late to 
expect it,” Full of such reflections as these, and resolved to 
indemnify herself for her husband’s neglect, she went at last 
and made her case known to a sanctified old crone, who was 
perpetually saying over her Paster Nosters, and would talk of 
nothing else but the lives of the holy fathers, and the wounds 
of St. Francis. 

* “My daughter,” said the old woman, when the lady had 
made known her grievances, and her intention of providing a 
remedy for them, “ the Jjord knows you will do • quite right ; 
and if it was for nothing else, yoA and every young woman ought 
to do the same in ordbr not to lose the good time of youth ; 
for there is no sorer grief to any one of right understanding, 
than to have wasted precious time. When we are grown old 
what the devil are we good for, but to sit in the chimney 
comer, and keep the fire warm P ‘ If there’s ne’er another can 
hear true testimony to this, at least I can : for never can I 
think, without bitter anguish of spirit, on the time I let slip 
without profit. I did not lose it all, mind ; I would not have 
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you suppose I was such a ninny ; but I did not get all the good 
out of it I might.* When I call this to mind, and that I am 
now come to be what you see me, with never a chance of any 
one giving me & spark of fire to light my tinder, God knows 
what a heart’s grief it is to me. It is not so with men ; they 
are bom good for a great many things besides this we are talking 
of, a id the greater part of them are more esteemed in their 
old age than when they are young. But women are good for 
nothing, but to bear children, or t© be made use of to get them, 
and it is for that they are courted. If yod want anything to 
make this clear to you, you have only to consider that women 
are always ready, but the men are not ; besides, one woman 
can give enough to do. to many men, but several men could 
not cloy one woman. Since then we are born for this, I say 
again that you will do quite right to give your husband tit-for- 
tat, so that when you grow old your soul may have no cause 
to upbraid your body. In this world everybody gets what he 
helps himself to, and no more, and this is especially the case 
with women, who have much more reason than men to make 
good use of their time while they may ; for when we grow old 
neither our husbands, nor any one else, will look upon us, but 
they send us into the kitchen to talk to the cat, and count the 
pots and pans. Nay, what is worse, they make rhymes upon 
us, and jibe us, saying : 6 Tid bits for the young, refuse for the 
old.’ The long and the short of the matter, my dear, is this : 
you could not have made choice .of a fitter person than myself 
to open your mind to, or one that knows better how to help 
you. There is not the proudest man that wears a head 2 but I 
dare tell my mind to, nor the stubbomest, and most uncivil, 
but I can make fain to follow my leading. Let me only know 
who it is that best pleases you, and leave the rest to me. Buff 
there is one thing, my dear, I would beg you to bear in mind, 
that is, that. I am poor body, and I would have you partake 
the benefit of all ;ny pardons ysnd Pater Nosters.” 

It was then agreed that if the old woman should meet a cer- 
tain gentleman in the street,' whom the lady described to her, 
she should know what to do ; and, upon this, the lady gave her 
a piece of salt meat, and sent her away. In a short time the 
old woman secretly brought her the person she desired, and 
others afterwards from time to time, according to the lady’s 
fancy, which was a very lively one, and whieK she gratified as 
diligently as the fear in which she stood of her husband would 
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allow her. One evening it happened that Pietro being en- 
gaged to sup with a friend of his, called Efcolano, the lady 
made the old woman bring her one of the handsomest and most 
engaging striplings in all Perugia ; but she and her gallant 
were no sooner seated at table, than Pietro was heard knocking 
at the door. She was frightened out of* her wits, and wishing 
to hide the youth somewhere or other, and not knowing where 
to put him better, she covered him with the hen-coop, which 
stood in a porch adjoining the supper-room, and throwing an 
empty sack over it, ran to open the door, saying, “ Why hus- 
band, you have soon made an end of your supper/ * — “ I liave 
not tasted one morsel.” — “How comes that?” — “I will tell 
you,” said Pietro, “how it was.” 

“ Ercolano, his wife, and myself, were all sat down, when ho 
heard somebody sneeze ; this we did not regard for once or 
twice, but when it happened three, four, or five times, it 
naturally surprised us : ,and Ercolano (who was vexed that his 
wife had made him wait* some time at the door before she let 
hiift in) said^in a passion, £ What is the meaning of this? Who 
is it that sneezes in this manner ?’ And getting up from the 
table, he went towards the stairs, under which was a cup- 
board, made to set things out of the way, and supposing the 
sound came , thence, he opened the door, when there im- 
mediately issued out the greatest strench of sulphur that could 
be, though we had perceived something of it before. Ercolano 
and his wife had some words about it ; when she told him 
that she had been whitening her veils with brimstone, and had 
set the pan, over which she had laid them to receive the steam, 
in that place, and she supposed it continued yet to smoke. 

.After he had opened the door, and the smoke was a little dis- 
persed, he espied the sneezer, who was still hard at it under 
the pungent influence of the sulphur ; |}ut though he con- 
tinued sneezing, yet he was so near suffocation, that in a very 
little time more, .he wouldneith.br have done^that, nor anything 
else. Ercolano, seeing the person at last, cried out, * $o, 
madam! I now see why you made us wail? so long at the door, 
but let me die if I do not pay you as you deserve/ The wife, 
finding that she was discovered, rose from the table without 
making any excuse, and went I know not whither. Ercolano, 
not perceiving that his wife was fled, called upon .the man 
that sneezed, and ordered him to come out; but, not-/ 
withstanding all he could say, the other never offered to stir. 
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nor indeed was he able. Ercolano at last drew him out by the 
foot, and was running for a knife to kill him, but I, fearing to 
be drawn into some difficulty myself about it, would not suffer 
him to put the fellow to death ; but defended 1 him, and called 
out to the neighbours, who came and carried him away. This 
spoiled our supper, and I have not had one bit, as I told 
you.” 

The lady hearing this account, saw that other women were 
of the same disposition with herself, although ' some proved 
more unlucky than others. She would gladly have vindicated 
Ercolano’ s wife, but that she thought by blaming the faults of 
other people, to make the way more open for her own ; so she 
began : — “ Here is a fine affair, truly ! this is your virtuous 
and good woman, who seemed so spiritually-minded always, 
that I could have confessed myself to her upon occasion. 
What is worse, she is old : a fine example she sets to young 
people ! Cursed be the hour of her birth, and herself also ; 
vile woman as she is ! to be a disgrace to her whole sex ; to 
' be so mindless of her own honour, and her pligjited faitlr to 
her husband, as not to be ashamed to injure so deserving a per- 
son, and one who had been always so tender of her ! As I hope 
for mercy, I would have none on such prostitutes, they should 
every soul of them be burnt alive.” Now calling to mind her 
own spark who was concealed, she began to fondle her husband, 
and would have had him go to bed, but he, who had more 
stomach to eat than sleep, asked whether she had anything 
* for supper. “ Yes, truly,” quoth she, “ we are used to have 
suppers when you arc from home. I should fare better were 
I Ercolano’s wife, my dear ; now do go to bed.” 

That evening it happened that some of Vinciolo’s labourers 
had come with some things out of the country, and had put 
their asses, without giving them any water, into a stable near 
the porch. • One of the asses slipped his halter, being very 
thirsty, and went smelling eveify where for drink, till he came 
to the coop under which the young man was hidden. Now 
he was forced to lie° flat on fiis belly, and one of his fingers, 
by strange ill fortune, was uncovered, so that the ass trod 
upon it, which made him ciy out most terribly. Pietro won- 
dered to hear such clamour in the house, and finding it con* 
tinued, the ass still squeezing the finger close, he called aloud, 
“ Who is there ?” Then running to the coop, and turning it 
up, he saw the young man, who, besides the great pain he had 



suffered,* was frightened to death lest Pietro should do him 
some mischief. Pietro asked him what business he had there ; 
to which he made no reply, hut begged he would do him no 
hafm. “ Get up,” said Pietro,. “I shall not hurt you, only 
tell me how you came hither, and upon what account P” The 
young man confessed everything ; whilst Pietro, full as glad 
that he had found him, as his wife v^as sorry, brought him 
into the room where she sat, in all the terror imaginable, ex- 
pecting him. Seating himself now before her, he said, “ Here, 
you that were so outrageous at Ercolano’s wife, saying that 
she should be burnt, and that she was a scandal to you all ; 
what do you say now of yourself ? Or how could you have 
the assurance to utter such things with regard to her, when 
you knew yourselfto be equally guilty P You are all aliko, and 
think to cover your own transgressions by other people’s mis- 
takes : I wish a, fire would come from heaven, and consume 
you all together for a perverse generation as you are.” The 
lady, now seeing that he went no further than a few words, 
put^i good face on the matter, and replied, “ Yes, I make no 
doubt but y<5u would have us all destroyed ; for you are as 
fond of us as a dog of a stick. You do well to compare me 
to Ercolano’s wife, who is an ugly hypocritical old woman, 
and he one of the best of husbands, that gives her what she 
likes ; whereas, you know it is the reverse with regard to us 
two : I would sooner go in rags, were you what you ought to 
be, than to have everything jn plenty, and you continue the 
same person you have always been.” Pietro found she had 
matter enough to serve her the whole night, and having no 
mind to hear more, said “ Enough for the present, madam ; I 
will take care that you shall have more comfort for the time 
to come ; only do me the great favour to see and get us some- 
thing for supper, for I suppose this young spark is fasting, as 
well as myself.” — “ ’Tis very true,” she replied, ‘Ubr we were 
going to sit down when you urJuckily cams to the door.” — 
“ Then go and get something,” ne said, “ and after supper I 
will settle this matter in sucK V way af will leave you no 
cause for complaint.” She, finding her husband was satisfied, 
went instantly about it, and they all three supped cheerfully 
together. What followed I cannot pretend to tell you, but it 
was said next day in Perugia that the husband was revenged 
in his own way, and the wife not displeased. 
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[The greater part of this tale is taken from the ninth bbok of the 
4 Goldeir Ass,’ of Apulcius. It also bears a strong resemblance to the 
thirty-first and thirty-third novels of Girolamo Morlini.] 

If Dioueo’s novel was not much laughed at by the ladies, 
it was not for want of mirth, but from modesty. The queen, 
seeing that there was «an end of the novels of her day, arose, 
and taking the crown from her own head, placed it upon 
Eliza’s, saying, “ Madam, now it is your business to command:” 
Eliza, takirtg upon herself the honour, gave the same orders 
to the master of the household, as had been done in the 
former reigns, with regard to what was necessary during her 
afuirni strati on ; she then said, “We have oftuq heard that 
many people by their ready wit and smart repartees, have not 
only blunted the keen satire of other persons, but have also 
warded off some imminent danger. Then, as the subject is 
agreeable enough, and may he useful, I will that to-morrow’s 
discourse he to that effect : namely-, of such persons as have 
retorted some stroke of wit which was pointed at them*- or 
else, by some quick reply, or prudent foresight, have avoided 
either danger or derision.” This was agreeable to the whole 
assembly, and the queen now gave them leave to depart till 
the hour of supper ; at that time they were called together, 
and sat cheerfully down as usual. When supper was over, 
Emilia was ordered to begin a dance, and L)ioneo to sing. 
.But he, attempting to sing what the queen disapproved, she 
said, with some warmth, “ Dioneo, I will have none of this 
ribaldry ; either sing us a song fit to be heard, or you shall 
sec that 1 know how to resent it.” At those words he put on 
a more serious countenance, and began the following 


- SONG. 

' $ 

Cupid, the charms that crown my fair. 
Have made me slave to jou and her. 

The lightning of her eyes, 

That darting through my bosom flics, 
Doth still your sov'reign power declare: 
At your control 

Each grace binds fast my vanquish’d soul. 
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Devoted to your throne 
From henceforth I myself confess, 

Nor can I guess 
If tny desires to her be known ; 

Who claims each wish, each thought so far, 

That all my peace depends on her. 

Then haste, kind godhead, and Inspire 
A portion of your sacred fire ; 

To make her feel 
That self-consuming zeal, 

The cause of my decay, 

That wastes my very heart away. 

When Dionco had made an end, the queen called for several 
other songs, but his, nevertheless, was highly commended; 
afterwards, great part of the evening being spent, and the 
heat of the day sufficiently damped by the breezes of the 
night, she ordered them all to go and repose themselves till 
the following day. • 


THE SIXTH DAY. 

The moon had now lost her brightness in the midst of the 
heavens, and the world became illumined by the appearance 
of the new day, when tho» queen arose with all her company, 
and they walked forth upon the dewy grass, to some distance 
^rom that little eminence, holding various arguments by the 
way concerning their late novels, and making themselves 
merry with reciting some of the most entertaining over again : 
till at last, the heat growing excessive, as the sun*«s mounted 
to a greater height, they turned^back, and came to the palace, 
where, the tables being set forth against their return, and 
every part of the house bedecked with sw£et smelling flowers, 
they sat down to dinner. Whe» that was over, and after 
they had sung a few songs, some went to sleep, and others 
played at chess ; whilst Dioneo and Lauretta sang the song 
of Troilus and Cressida. At the usual hour they met, by the 
fountain’s side, and the queen was about to call for the first 
novel, when she was interrupted by an occurrence such as 
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never had happened before, namely, a great noise and tumult 
among the servants in the kitchen. The queen sent for the 
master of the -household to know what it v r ap all about, but 
he could not tell ; all he knew was that there was a dispute 
between Licisea and Tindaro. The queen then ordered the 
pair to he brought before her, and when they were come into 
her presence she demanded the reason of their discord. Tin- 
daro began to make answer, — when Licisea, whose blood was 
up, turning upon him in high disdain, exclaimed, “ How dare 
this beast of a man presume to open his mouth before me ! 
Let me speak.* * Then, turning to the queen, she proceeded : 

. “ This fellow, my lady, would tell me, forsooth, all about 
Sicofante’s wife, for all the world as if I did not *know her of 
old ; and he would have me believe that there was violence 
and bloodshed the first night Sicofantc went to bed to her : 
but I say there was no such thing, but all passed very 
smoothly and comfortably. This iackass actually believes 
that young girls are such fools as to lose their time, waiting, 
shilly shally, three or four years, till their fathers or brothers 
think fit to get them a husband. Eeod, a fine time they’d 
have of it waiting so long ! 13y the faith of a Christian ! and 

I ought to know what I am saying when I swear that oath, 
among all my gossips there is not one that went a maid to her 
husband ; aye and the married women too, I know what tricks 
they play on their husbands : and yet this great mutton-headed 
oaf would have me learn from him what are the ways of women, 
as if I was bom yesterday.” 

Whilst Licisea talked thus, the* ladies laughed at such a 
rate you might have drawn all their teeth. The queen com- 
manded her six times at least to hold her tongue, but it was 
of no avail. As soon as she had let out all she chose to say, 
the queen turned to Dioneo, and said with a smile, “ This 
question belongs to your province ; therefore, when our novels 
are ended, you shall give yout verdict upon it.” — “ Madam,’* 
he replied at once, “the yerdict is given without hearing 
more ; I say that Licisea is right, and I agree with her in 
opinion that Tindaro is an ftss.” 

W hen Licisea heard this she burst out laughing, and turn- 
ing to Tindaro : “ I told thee so,” she said ; “ God help thee, 
with thy eyes hardly open yet, to think thou knowest more 
than I do. Gramercy ! I have not lived for nothing, not l.” 
And if the queen had not peremptorily cut her short, and 
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ordered Tier and Tindaro to begone, nobody else would have 
had a chance of speaking that day. When the disputants 
were gone, the queen called on Fiiomena to begin the day’s 
novels, which she did as follows ; 


NOVEL X. 

A certain knight offers a lady to carry her behind him, and t6 tell her a 
pleasant story by the way; but, doing it with an ill grace, she chose 
rather to walk on foot. 

Ladies, stars are the ornaments of heaven, flowers of 
the spring, and as the hills are most beautiful when planted 
with trees, so a smart and elegant turn of expression is the 
embellishment of discourse ; and the shorter the better, espe- 
cially in women , But true it is, whether it be owing to our 
unhappy dispositions, or- some particular enmity which the 
star§ bear to our sex, there is hardly any among us that 
knows how tfo say a good thing pat to the occasion, or to 
understand it when said, which is a great disgrace to us all. 
But as Pampinca has before enlarged on this point, I shall 
say nothing farther, but only show, by the neat manner in 
which a lady silenced a knight, the great beauty of a word or 
two spoken in due time and place. 

You may all of you have heard, that there lived in our city, 
not a great while ago, a lady of much worth and wit, whose 
good qualities deserve not that her name should be concealed ; 
she was called Madame Oretta, and was the wife of Signor 
Xxeri Spina. Once when she was in the country, and was 
taking a long walk with some ladies and knights, who had 
dined at her house the day before, the way seemed a little 
tedious, and one of the knights, who happened to &von horse- 
back, said, that if she pleased, he would take her up behind 
him, and entertain her with one of the best stories in the 
world. The lady willingly acceded the <5ffer. The knight, 
who told a story with as ill a grace* as he wore a sword, began 
his tale, which was really a good one ; but, by frequent repe- 
titions, and beginning it over again to say it better ; by mis- 
taking one name for another, and relating everything in the 
worst manner, he mangled it to that degree, that he made the 
lady quite sick. Unable to bear it any longer, seeing him set 
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fast and not likely soon to extricate himself, she said pfeasantly 
to himj “ Sir, ydor horse has a very uneasy trot, pray set me 
down.” The knight, who took a hint more readily than he 
told a story, 'made a laugh, of it, and began another tale, 
leaving unfinished the one he had begun so badly. 


NOVEL II. 

Cisti, the baker, by a smart reply, makes Sigpor Geri Spina sensible of an 
unreasonable request. 

• The whole company was pleased with what Oretta had 
said, when the queen pointed next to Pampinea, who spoke 
thus : — It is beyond my capacity to determine whether nature 
be more in fault, when she joins a generous soul to a homely 
person : or fortune in dooming a body, graced with a noble 
spirit, to a mean condition of life ; aj was the case of a citizen 
of ours, named Cisti, as well as of many others. For, this 
man, though he had a truly great spirit, yet fortune made him 
no better than a baker. For my part, i should quarrel with 
both nature and fortune, did 1 not know nature to be abso- 
lutely wise, and that fortune has a thousand eyes, although 
fools have described her as blind. I suppose, therefore, that 
both, being truly wise and judicious, act as we ourselves often 
do, who, uncertain of what may happen, for our convenience 
often bury our most valuable treasure in the meanest places of 
our houses, as the least liable to suspicion ; whence we can 
fetch them in time of need, and where they have continued 
more secure than they would have been in the best chamber 
of the house. So these two ministers of the world do manj/ 
times hide their most precious blessings under the cover of 
some metwr employ, to the end that, drawing them thence 
when need requires, they may appear with greater lustre; 
which was plainly shown, although in a small matter, by our 
baker Cisti, to th6* apprehension of Signor Geri Spina, whom 
the story of Madame Ort^ta, who was his wife, brings fresh 
into my mind ; jus I shall relate in a very short novel. 

You must know, then, that Pope Boniface, with whom this 
same Signor Geri was in great esteem, having occasion to send 
ajhl^ssadors to Florence, about some particular business, they 
were entertained at this 'Geri Spina’s house, and employed 
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with him* in the said pope’s negotiation. It happened, what- 
ever was the reason, that they passed on fopt every morning 
by the church of St. Maria Ughi, where Cisti the baker dwelt, 
and followed hierirade. Though fortune had -given Cisti but 
a mean employ, yet in this respect she had been kind to him 
•—that he had grown very rich in it ; and, without having 
any desire to leave it for a better, Ije lived very generously 
among his neighbours, having everything in plenty, the best 
wine especially, both red and white, that the country could 
afford. Now, seeing the ambassadors walk daily by his door, 
Cesti supposed, as the season was sultry, that it would Ibe 
esteemed a kindness to let them drink some of his fine white 
wine ; but regarding at the same time the disparity between 
his station and theirs, he would not presume to invite them, 
but thought of a way whereby Signor Geri might be induced 
of his own accord to taste it. Haring a white frock on, there- 
fore, with an apron before him, which bespoke him rather a 
miller than a baker, ev^ry morning about the time that he 
supposed they should come that way, would he order a bucket 
full of fair Water to be brought, and a decanter of wine, with 
a couple of beakers as bright as crystal, to be set before him ; 
then, seating himself at his door, and first clearing his mouth 
and throat, he would take a draught or two just as they were 
going past, with a gusto sufficient to cause an appetite almost 
in a man that was dead. 

Signor Greri observing this once or twice, said, the third 
time, u What say you ? Is your wine good, Master Cisti ?” 
“ That it is, signor,” he replied, starting up ; “ but how can 
I convince you unless you taste ?” Signor Geri, whom either 
the heat of the weather, or his extraordinary fatigue, or per- 
* haps the relish with which he saw the other drink, had ren- 
dered thirsty, turned with a smile to the ambassadors, and 
said, “ Gentlemen, we may as well drink §f this honest man’s 
wine, perhaps it is such that we shall not neccPto repent.” 
Accordingly they went together to Cisti, who, ordering seats 
to be brought out of his bakehouse, prayed them to sit down, 
saying to their servants, who offered to wash their glasses, 
“ Friends, get you gone ; leave this to me. I am no worse 
a skinker than a baker, and stay you ever so long you shall 
not taste a drop.” Washing then four neat glasses, and 
ordering a fresh decanter to be brought, he filled round to 
Signor Geri and the ambassadors, who all thought it the best 
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wine they had tasted a long time ; and having highfy com- 
mended* it, they . called to drink with him most mornings 
during their stay. At length, having despatched their busi- 
ness, and being about to depart, Signor Geri*made an enter- 
tainment for them, to v/hich he invited a great part of the 
most eminent citizens, # and Cisti amongst the rest, who could * 
by no means be persuaded to go. Signor Geri then ordered 
one of his servants to fetch a flask of Cisti* s wine, and to fill 
half a gla$s round to all the company at the first table. The 
servant (offended, as we may suppose, that he had never been 
able to get a taste of it) took a very large bottle, which as 
soon as Cisti saw, he said, “ Friend, Signor Geri never sent 
thee to me.” The servant affirmed over and oyer that he 
had, but meeting with no other reply, he returned to his 
master, and told him. Then said Signor Geri, “ Go back, and 
tell him that I did send thee, and if he makes the like answer 
again, ask him whither he thinks I should send thee.” The 
servant went again, and said, “ Most assuredly, Signor Geri, 
iny master, has sent me to you.” — “ I tell thee, friend, it is 
impossible.” — “ Then,” quoth the servant, 41 ( whither do you 
think he sent me ?” — “ To the river Amo.” When the fel- 
low reported this answer to Signor Geri, his eyes were imme- 
diately opened, and he said, “ Let me see what bottle it was 
which you carried to him.” On seeing it, he added, “ Now, 
trust me, Cisti spoke truth.” Then reprimanding him 
severely, he ordered him to take a more suitable vessel, which 
as soon as Cisti saw, he said, “ Why now I am certain that 
he sent thee to me ;” and* he filled it very readily for him. 
That day also he had a cask filled with the same wine, which 
he sent to Signor Geri’s house, and going himself after it, he 
thus addressed him : — “ Sir, I would not have you think* that 
I was any way startled at the sight of the great bottle this 
morning ; Ijyjj, as S’ imagined you had forgotten what I had 
endeavoured to intimate to you for several days past with my 
little decanters ; namely, thali mine is no wine for servants ; 
so I only did it t© remindAou again of the same. But, 
meaning to be steward no^longer, I have now brought my 
whole store ; dispose of it as you please.” Signor Geri was 
extremely thankful for bis valuable present, and ever after- 
wards esteemed him as his most intimate friend. 
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« HOVEL III. 

• • 

Madam Nonna de* Pulci silences the Bishop of Florence, by a smart Yeply 
to an unseemly piece of raillery. 

Cisti’s answer and his generosity having been highly com- 
mended, the queen gave her orders to Lauretta, who began as 
follows : — Most gracious ladies, Pampinca, the other day, and 
Filomena now, have both justly touched upon our own little 
merit, as well as the beauty of repartees . therefore, as it is 
needless to •say anything farther upon that head, 1 shall only 
l'cmind you, that your words should be such as only to nip or 
touch the hearer, as the sheep nibbles the grass, and not as 
the dog biteb ; for in that case it is no longer wit, but foul 
scurrility. Tills was excellently well set forth, both in what 
was said by Oretta, and m the reply of Cisti. It is true, how- 
ever, that if # a sharp thing be spoken by way of answer, and 
bites a little too keenly, yet, if the person who answers in that 
manner was stung first, he is the less to blame. Therefore, 
you should be cautious both how, when, and with whom you 
jest. For want of attending sufficiently to this, a certain 
prelate of ours met with a sharper bite than he had given, as 
1 skill you in a very short novel. When Signor Antonio 
d’Orso, a most wise and worthy person, was bishop of Florence, 
a certain gchtleman of Catalonia, marshal to King Koberfc 
happened to come thither ; who, having a good person, and 
being a great admirer of the fair sex, took a particular liking 
# to a lady of thfit city, ' dio was niece to the bishop’s brother 
and understanding thiu her husband, though of a good family , 
was most abominably sordid and covetous, he agreed to giv< 
him five hundred florins of gold to let him jiff*?* one night 
with her. Accordingly he got. sa many pieces of silver gilt 
which he gave to him, and tln\i obtained his desire contral- 
to 'her wjll and knowledge. ThisA being, discovered soon affcei - 
wards, the wretch became the common jest and scorn of mar 
kind ; but thd bishop, like a wise man, affected to know nothing 
of the matter. 

The bishop being often in company with the marshal, it 
happened on St. John’s day, that, as they were riding side by 
side through the city, viewing the ladies all the V&y, that th 
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bishop cast his eye upon one, named Monna*de’ Pulchi, then 
newly married, and who is since dead of the plague, cousin 
also to Alesso . Binucci, whom you all kn$w : this lady, 
besides her great beauty, was endowed with a generous spirit, 
and spoke pertinently and well. Showing her, therefore, to 
the marshal, as soon as they came near her, he laid his 
hand upon the marshall shoulder, and said, “ Madam, what 
do you think of this gentleman ? Could he make a conquest 
over you or not ?” This seemed to touch her honour, or at 
least she thought it might give some persons present a worse 
opinion of her. Without ever thinking, then, how to clear 
herself of such a charge, but resolving to return like for like, 
she replied, “ Perhaps he might, my lord ; but then I should 
like to be paid with good money” This touched them both to 
the quick ; the one as doing a very dishonorable thing to the 
bishop’s relation; the other as receiving in his own person 
the shame belonging to his brother. And they rode away, 
without so much as looking at one another, or exchanging a 
word together all the day after. Very justly, therefore, did 
this lady bite the biter. 


WOVEL IV. 

Chichibio, cook to Currado Gianfiliazzi, by a sudden reply vvliich makes 
to his master, turns his wrath into laughter, and so escapes the 
punishment with which he had threatened him. 


Lauuetta being silent, Neifile was ordered to follow, 
which she did in this manner : — Though ready wit and inven- 
tion furnish people with words proper to their different 
occasions ; yet sometimes does fortune, an assistant to the 
timorous, tip* the tongue with a sudden, and yet a more 
pertinent reply than the moat anature deliberation could ever 
have suggested, as \ shall nowfbricfly relate to you. 

Currado Gianfiliazzi, as mc&t of you have both known and 
seen, was alwaj s esteemed a gallant and worthy citizen, de- 
lighting much in hounds and hawks, not to mention his other 
examinees, as no way relatmg to our present purpose. Having 
'a crane one day with his hawk, and finding it to be 
j and fat, he sent it home to his cook, Chichibio, ufco 
wUs a Venetian, with orders to prepare it for supper. The 
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cook, a poor simple fellow, trussed and spitted it, and when it 
was nearly roasted, and began to smell pretty well, it chanced, 
that a woman of the neighbourhood, called Brunctta, with 
whom he was ifiuch enamoured, came into the kitchen, and 
being taken with the high savour, earnestly begged of him to 
give her a leg. He replied, Tjery merrily, singing all the time, 
“ Madam Brunetta, you shall have no leg from me.” Nettled 
at this, she retorted, u As I hope to live, if you do not give it 
me, you need never expect any favour more from me.” The 
dispute was carried to a great height between them, and to 
quiet her, at last, he was forced to give her one of the legs. 
Accordingly the crane was served up at supper, with only onp- 
leg, Currado, having a friend along with him, Currado wondered 
at this, and, sending for the cook, demanded what was become- 
of the other leg. He very foolishly replied, and without the 
least thought, “ Cranes have only one leg, sir.” — “ What the 
devil does the man talk of?” cried Currado, in great wrath., 
“Only one leg ! Rascal,® dost think I never saw a crane be- 
fore ?” Chichibio still persisted in his denial. “ Believe me, 
sir, it is as 1 say, and I will prove it to you whenever you 
please, upon living cranes.” — “Well,” said Currado, who did 
not choose to have any more words then out of regard to his 
friend, “ as thou undertakest to show me a tiring which I never 
saw or heard of before, I am content to make proof thereof to- 
morrow morning ; hut by all the saints, if I find it otherwise, 
I will make Vhee remember it the longest day thou hast to* 
live.” 

There an end to the matter for that night, and the 
next morning Currado, whose passion would scarcely suffer 
him to get any rest, rose betimes, ordered his horses, and took 
"Chichibio along with him towards a river, where he used early 
in the morning to see plenty of cranes. “ We shall soon see,” 
said he, “whether you spoke truth, or notj last jri^ht.” Chi- 
chibio, finding his master’s wrath not at all abated, and that 
he was now to make good his random words, rode on first with 
all the fear imaginable : gladly would he hsfte made his escape, 
but he saw no possible means : an\ he was continually looking 
about him, expecting everything that appeared to be a crane 
with two legs. But being come near to the river, he chanced 
to see, before anybody else, a number of cranes, each standing 
upop. one leg, as they are used to do when they are sleeping ^ 
whereupon, showing them quickly to his master, he said* 
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“Now, sir, yourself may see that I spoke nothing but truth, 
when I Said that cranes have only one leg: look at those yonder, 
if you please.” Currado, beholding the cranes, replied, “Yes, 
sirrah ! but stay awhile, and I will show the# that they have 
two.V Then, riding up to them, he cried out, “Shough! 
shough !” which made them set dpwn the other foot, and after 
taking a step or two, they all flew away. Curra Jo then turned 
to him, and said, “ Well, thou lying knave, art thou now con- 
vinced that they have two legs?” Chichibio, quite at his wit’s 
end, and scarcely knowing whether he was on his head or his 
heels, suddenly made answer, “Yes, Sir; but you did not shout 
out 4 Shough ! shough !’ to that crane last night, as you have 
done to these ; if you had, it would have put dowji the other 
leg, as these did now.” This pleased Currado so much, that, 
turning all wrath into mirth and laughter, he said, 44 Chi- 
chibio, thou sayst right, I should have done so indeed.” By 
this sudden and comical answer, Chichibio escaped a sound 
drubbing, and made peace with his master. 


NOVEL V. 

Forese da Rabatta and Giotto the painter, coming from Mugello, laugh at 
the meanness of each other’s appearance. 

• The ladies having been much diverted with Chichibio’s 
reply, Pamfilo, by the queen’s order, delivered himself to this 
effect: — As it often happens that fortune hides, under the 
meanest trades in life, the greatest virtues, which has been 
proved by Pampinea, so are the greatest geniuses found 
frequently lodged by nature in the most deformed and mis- 
shapen bodies. This truth was verified in two of our own 
citizens, asJt-am now going to relate. For the one, who was 
called Forese da Kabatta, b^ing a little deformed mortal, with 
a flat Dutch face, worse than $ny of the family of the Baronci, 
was yet esteemed by mo stamen a repository of the civil 
law. And the other, whose-' name was G-iotto, had such a pro- 
digious fancy, that there was nothing in Nature, the parent of 
all things, but he could imitate it with his pencil so well, and 
draw it so like, as to deceive our very senses, making them 
imagine that to be the very thing itself which, was only Ids 
painting ; therefore, having brought that art again to light, 
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which had lain buried for manjr ages, under the errors of such 
as aimed more to captivate the eyes of the ignorant,' than to 
please the undeystandings of those who were really judges, he 
may deservedly be called one of the lights and glories of our 
city, and the rather as being master of his art, notwithstand- 
ing his modesty would never suffer himself to be so esteemed : 
which honour, though rejected by hinf, displayed itself in him 
with the greater lustre, as it was so eagerly usurped by others 
less knowing than himself, and by many also who llad all their 
knowledge from him. But though his excellence in his pro- 
fession w as so wonderful, yet as to his person and aspect he 
had no way the advantage of Signor Forese. To come then 
to my stoiy : 

These two worthies had each his country seat at Mugello, 
and Forese being gone thither in the vacation time, and 
riding upon an unsightly steed, chanced to meet there with 
Giotto, who \flas no better equipped than himself, and they 
returned together to Florence. Travelling slowly along, as 
they were ajile to go no faster, they were overtaken by a great 
shower of ram, and forced to take shelter in a poor man’s 
house, who was well known to them both ; and as there was 
no appearance of the weather’s clearing up, and each was de- 
sirous of getting home that night, they borrowed two old 
russet cloaks, and two rusty hats, and proceeded on their 
journey. After they had got a good part of their way, 
thoroughly wet, and covered with dirt and mire, which their 
two shuffling steeds had thrown upon them, and which by no 
means improved their looks, it began to clear up at last, and 
they, who had hitherto said but little to each other, now 
turned to discourse together. Forese, as he jogged on, listen- 
ing to Giotto, who was excellent at telling a story, began at 
last to view him attentively from head to^oot, and seeing him 
in that wretched dirty pickle, without ever thinking of his 
own plight, he fell a laughing and said, Do you suppose, 
Giotto, if a stranger were to TOieet with you now, who had 
never sCen you before, that he would imagine you to be tho 
best painter in the world, as you really are?” Giotto readily 
replied, " Yes, Sir, I believe he might think so, if looking at 

i ron at the same time, he could ever conclude that you had 
earned your A, B, C.” At this Forese was sensible of his 
mistake, finding himself well paid in his own coin. 
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NOVEL VI. 

Michael Scalza proves to certain young gentlemen, that the family of the 
Baronci is the most honorable of any in the world, and wins a supper 
by it. 

The ladies continued laughing at Giotto’s smart reply, 
when the queen commanded Fiammetta to follow, which she 
did to this purpose : — Tho mention of the Baronci by Pamfilo, 
though perhaps you may not know them so well as himself, 
puts me in mind of a story in which their great nobility is 
plainly exhibited, without deviating from our present subject, 
and therefore I choose to relate it. 

There lived not long since in our city a young gentleman, 
called Michael Scalza, who was one of' the most agreeable and 
pleasant companions in the world ; for which reason his com- 
pany was much courted by all the young people oft Florence, 
whenever they could be favoured with it. Now he was ono 
day with some friends at Mount Ughi, when the question hap- 
pened to he started, Which was the noblest and most ancient 
family in Florence? Accordingly, one named the Uberti, 
another the Lamberti, some preferring one, and some another, 
according to their different humours and interests' upon which 
Scalza smiled, and said, “ You are all mistaken ; the most 
noble, as well as the most ancient family, I do not say in 
Florence only, but in the whole world, is that of the Baronci ; 
in this all philosophers are agreed, and every one that knows 
them, as well as myself. And, lest you should think that X 
speak of some other family of that name, „I tell you that I 
mean the Barsnci, our neighbours, who live by the great St. 
Maria.” When the young gentlemen, who expected he would 
have mentioned some other fanfily, heard this one named, they 
made the greatest fuh of it tlmt could be, and said “ You im- 
pose anything in the world 4ipon us, as if nobody knew the 
Baronei but yourself.” — “Indeed,” quoth he, “I do not, I 
speak nothing but wbat is truth, and if there is any one among 
you who dares lay a wager of a supper for six of his friends, 
upon that head, I will stand to it ; nay, more than that, I will 
abide by the judgment of any person whom you shall nominate.” 
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Hereupon a young spark, called Neri Vannini, said,/ 4 1 am 
your man.” It was also agreed that one Piero, a Florentine, 
in whose house ,tiiey were, should be judge. 

The case was stated accordingly to Piero, whilst the whole 
company bore hard upon Scalza, making themselves very 
merry with his expected treat. Piero, /hen, who was a good 
sensible man, having heard Neri’s story, turned to Scalza, and 
said, “ Well, how do you make good your assertion ?” Scalza 
replied, u I prove it by such arguments as not yourself only, 
but even my antagonist shall confess to be just. You know 
that the more ancient any family is, the more noble it is 
deemed ; this was agreed among us at the beginning. I have 
then only t<5 show, in order to win my wager, that the Baronci 
family is the most ancient of all others. You must under- 
stand, then, that they were formed when nature was in her 
infancy, and before she was perfect at her work, and that the 
rest of mankind were ^11 created afterwards. To convince 
you of this, do but examine the figures of One and the other, 
you will find* art and proportion in the last, whereas the first 
are rough drawn and imperfect ; among them you will see one 
with a long narrow face, another with a prodigious broad one ; 
one that is flat-nosed, another with a nose half an ell long ; 
this has a long hooked chin, that one eye bigger and set lower 
down than the other. In a word, their faces resemble, for all 
the world, what children make when they first learn to draw. 
Nature, then, you will allow, “was in its first and earliest state, 
when they were created, consequently they are the most ancient 
of all others, and therefore the most noble.” Both Piero, who 
was to determine, and Neri, who had wagered the treat, and 
> the whole company likewise, on hearing this pleasant argu- 
ment, agreed that Scalza was in the right, and that the Baronci 
were the noblest and most ancient people^n the whole world. 
Well, therefore, was it observed by Pamfilo, inTle^cribing the 
ugliness and deformity of Signor Forese, tnat, if possible, ha- 
had a worse person tjian any of the Baronpi. 

\ 
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NOVEL VII. 

Madam Filippa, being surprised with her gallant by her husband, is 
accused and tried for it, but saves herself by her quick reply, and lias 
the laws moderated for the future. 

Scalza’& argument to prove the nobility of the Baronci 
having made them all veiy merry, the queen turned to Filos- 
trato, who began in this manner : — It is a good thing, most 
worthy ladies, to be able to speak well, and to the purpose ; 
but I hold it best of all to know how to do it when need re- 
quires, as was the case with a lady of whom I am going to 
treat, who escaped an ignominious death by this means, as ydu 
shall hear. 

In the territory of Prato there was formerly a most severe 
law, which, without any distinction, condemned all such women 
to be burnt as were detected by their husbands in adultery. 
Whilst this law was in force, it chanced that a beautiful young 
lady, named Filippa, was surprised by her husband with her 
gallant, a young gentleman of the same city, in her own 
chamber. B-inaldo de’ Pugliesi, for that was the husband’s 
name, was so provoked at this, that he could scarcely refrain 
from putting them both to death, and forbore it only out of 
regard to his own life ; but yet he resolved that the law should 
effect what h£ durst not accomplish with his own hand — the 
death, namely, of his wife. Having, therefore, sufficient testi- 
mony to prove the faot, he had her summoned before the court. 
The lady, who was of an undaunted spirit, resolved to make 
her appearance, contrary to the advice of he^ friends, choosing 
father to die by a resolute confession of the truth, than abscond 
and live ba*/ely in exile, or, by denying the fact, show herself 
unworthy of the iover with whom she had this intrigue. 
Being brought, then, before the lord-provost, attended by a 
great number of friehds of bofch “sexes, and encouraged all the 
way to deny it, she asked him, with a firm voice and steady 
countenance, what he had to say to her. The provost, seeing 
her beauty, 'her noble deportment, and greatness of spirit, 
began? Up jpity her, fearing lest she should confess something 
whif^fcmld force him, for the sake of his honour, to condemn 
her to death. Being constrained, however, to interrogate her 
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upon tfie charge preferred before him, he said to her, “ Madam, 
here is Rinaldo, your husband, who affirms that he hks taken 
you in adultery, and insists that I pronounce sentence of death 
upon you, acccfrcling to the law in that case ; but this I cannot 
do, unless you yourself confess it ; therefore take care what 
answers you make, and tell me if this accusation of his be true. 1 * 
The lady, without showing the least corfcem, replied, “My lord, 
it is true, that Rinaldo is my husband, and that he found me 
in the arms of Lazzarino, where I have been many* a time, for 
the great love I bear him, nor will I ever deny it ; but you 
must know, at the same time, that laws ought to be alike for 
all, and mado with the consent of those persons whom they 
concern. Now, in this law of yours it is quite otherwise; 
for it is binding only on us poor women, who are much better 
able than men to satisfy many, and moreover none of us ever 
consented to, or were even consulted about the making of it. 
I call it, therefore, a most iniquitous law. If you are disposed 
to take away my life foP the breach of it, why of course you 
may ; but, before you pass sentence, I entreat one little favour 
of you, thaf is, that you would ask my husband whether, at 
all times, and as often as he pleased, I have not yielded myself 
fully to his desires, without ever saying him nay.” Rinaldo, 
without waiting to be questioned by the provost, declared at 
once, that the lady had never failed to respond to his wishes 
in that respect. “ Well, then, master provost,” said the lady, 
* “ if he has always had from mo as much as he wanted and 
wished, what, I ask, was I to do with what was left ? Should 
I throw it to the dogs ? Is it not much better to gratify with 
it a man who loves me more than himself, than to let it be 
lost or spoiled?” All the principal people of the city were 
present to hear this process, and after laughing heartily at this 
humorous question, they cried out, as with one voice, “The 
lady says well ; she is quite right ! ” Before they brake up, the 
law, by the interposition of the lord-provost* was moderated so 
far as to apply only to such worhen as wronged their husbands 
for the sake of money. So Rinaldo departed from the court, 
covered with shame and confusion, whilst the lady, snatched 
as it were out of the fire, returned victorious to her own 
house. 
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Fresco advises his niece, that if she could not endure to look at any dis- 
* agreeable people, she should never behold herself. 

Filostbato’s novel had put the ladies into some confusion, 
as appeared by their blushes, when the queen turned imme- 
diately to Emilia, and desired her to begin. She, starting up 
as if she had been roused out of her sleep, spoke to this effect: 

I have been so long Jpst in thought, that I shall now obey 
the queen, by relating a much shorter novel than I should have 
done, probably, had I more time to recollect myself. This will 
be concerning the foolish affectation of a certain young lady, 
which was very wittily reproved by her uncle, if she had had 
but sense enough to have taken it. » 

A worthy man, named Fresco d £ Celatico, had a niece, 
called, out of fondness, Cesca, i. e. for Francesca, who, though 
her person was not amiss (she was no angel neither!) yet 
thought so highly of herself, that she was perpetually finding 
fault with men, women, and everything that 6he saw, without 
having the least regard to herself all the time ; for, by that 
means, she became such a disagreeable, fretful, and tiresome 
creature, that nothing was ever like her, and so proud withal, 
that, had she been of the blood, royal of France, she could not * 
have been more so. And if she walked along the street at any 
time, she did nothing but toss up her nose all the way, as if 
every one that she cither saw or met was offensive to her. 
To omit the rest of her troublesome, ill-conditioned ways, it 
chanced one day that she came home, pouting extremely with * 
pride and affectatiop, and sat down by her uncle ; he said to her, 

“ What isHhc reason, Cesca, that you come home so soon, 
this being a holiday ?” When she, fit to die away with her 
airs, replied, “ I have* returned so early, because I could not 
have believed there had been ?uch a number of frightful people, 
both men and women, in the country as I have met with to- 
day; there was not one that I could like. I don’t believe 
there is any womaa in the world who has such an aversion to 
disagreeable people as I have : it is to avoid them, therefore, 
that I have come so soon.” Fresco, then, who could no longer 
brook her inordinate affectation, replied roughly to her; 
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“Nidfce, if disagreeable persons displease yon so much, and you 
are willing to be at ease, be sure you never look at ‘yourself.” 
She, however, as empty as a pithless cane, though she thought 
herself as wist? as Solomon, understood her uncle’s meaning no 
more than, a goose ; but said, “ she would look at hefself as 
well as other people.” Thus she remained in her ignorance, 
and, for what I know, still continues *in the same state. 


HOVEL IX. 

Guido Cavalcanti neatly reprimands the folly of some Florentine 
• gentlemen, who came unawares upon him. 

Tiie queen, perceiving that Emilia had finished her novel, and 
that only herself remained, excepting him whose privilege it 
was to speak Jast, began as follows: — Though you have robbed 
me of two of my novels, one of which I designed should have 
%3rvcd me to-day ; yet have I one left behind still, which con- 
tains something in the conclusion as pertinent, perhaps, as 
anything that has yet been spoken. Know, then, that formerly 
many good customs prevailed in our city, none of which are 
now remaining, thanks to avarice, the attendant of onr growing 
wealth, which has long discarded them. This, amongst others, 
was one ; — that, in divers parts of the town, the best families 
in the neighbourhood would meet together, and compose a 
society, consisting of a certain number of persons, taking care 
always to admit only such as were able to hear the expense of it. 
Every one entertained in his turn, at which time they would 
-show honour to divers gentlemen and strangers upon their 
arrival in our city, and to many of the most worthy citizens, 
inviting them to those assemblies : once a^year, also, at least, 
they would be dressed all alike, and they ofteli rflde in pro- 
cession through the city, when they perfoftned their tilts, and 
other martial exercises, especially on the {jreat festival days, or 
when the news of some great victory had reached the city. 

Amongst these societies of gentlemen, there was one, of 
which Signor Betto Brunelleschi was the principal, who was 
desirous always of procuring Guido Cavalcanti to be one of 
their body, and not without reason ; for, besides his being one 
of the best logicians in the world, as well as an excellent 
natural philosopher (for which they had no great regard), he 
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was a most polite, good-natured man, as well as a delightful 
companion, and nobody knew what belonged to a gentleman 
better than himself : besides this, he was very rich, and ready 
always to reward merit wherever he found it. But Signor 
Betto was never able to draw him into their assembly, which 
they all attributed to his speculative way of life. And, because 
hcf was said to hold some of the Epicurean doctrines, the 
vulgar used to report, that all this study of his was only to 
learn whether there was a God or not. t)ne day he was pass- 
ing from St. Michael’s church, along by the Ademari to St. 
John’s, which was his usual walk. The large marble arches 
which are now at St. Beparata’s, were then about St. John’s 
church, and he chanced to be amongst them, the church door 
being shut, when Betto and his company came riding through 
the square. Spurring their horses, they came up to him before 
be perceived them, and one of them said, “ Guido, you refuse 
to be of our society, — but when you have found out that there 
is no God, what good will it have doiLe you ?” Guido, seeing 
himself surrounded, immediately replied, “ Gentlemen, you 
may use me as you please in your own territories;” and, 
laying his hand upon one of the arches, lie leaped nimbly over 
it, and so made his escape. They looked, like people con- 
founded, at each other, saying, that what he had spoken was 
without any meaning ; for that they had no more to do there 
than any other persons, nor Guido less than themselves. 
Signor Betto then turned to them, and said, “ It is yourselves, 
gentlemen, who are void of understanding ; for he has very 
worthily, and in few* words, said the severest thing in the world 
to us, whether you understood it or not : consider, then, these 
arches are the abodes of the dead, and he calls them our terri- 
tories, to show us that we, and all other people as ignorant 
and unlearned as ourselves, are, in comparison with him and 
other me*- ofolettdrs, worse than dead men ; and, therefore, so 
long as we are here, wc may be said to be upon our own 
dunghills.” They now all understood what Guido meant to 
say, and were a gobd deal ashamed, and from that time forth 
they said nothing more 1 6 provoke him, and always looked 
upon Signor Betto as a very subtle and sensible gentleman. 
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NOVEL X. 

Friar Onion promises some country people to show them a feather from 
the wing of the Angel Gabriel, instead of which he finds only some 
coals, which he tells them are the same tli&t roasted St. Laurence. 

Afteb they had told all their different stories, and Dioneo 
perceived that only himself was left to speak, without waiting 
for any regular command, he enjoined silence on such as were 
commending Guido’s deep reply, and thus begpn : — Though I 
boast it, ladies, as my privilege to relate what pleases me most, 
yet I intend not to-day to depart from the subject which you 
have all spoken so well upon ; but, following your footsteps, I 
shall show with what a sudden shift a certain friar, of the order 
of St. Anthony^ most artfully avoided the disgrace and con- 
fusion which two arch young fellows had prepared for him ; 
an$ if, to make my story more complete, I spin it out a little 
in length, I hope it will not be disagreeable, as the sun is yet 
in the midst of heaven. 

Certaldo, as you may all have heard, is a village in the vale 
of Elsa, dependent on the state of Florence, which, though 
small, has long been inhabited by many gentlemen and people 
of substance. Thither a certain friar Onion, of the order of 
St. Anthony, used to go once^a year, as he found pretty good 
pickings, to receive the contributions of many simple people, 
and he met with great encouragement always, as much, perhaps, 
on account of his name, as from devout motives ; for that 
country was famous for the best onions in all Tuscany. Now 
•this friar was a little red-haired man, of a merry countenance, 
as artful a knave too as any in the world : add to tliis, that, 
though ho was no scholar, yet was he so prompt a^d voluble 
of tongue, that such as knew him not, wo^ld not only have 
considered him a great orator, but have compared him even 
to Tully or Quinctilian. He was also a common gossip- 
acquaintance to the whole neighbourhood. Coming thither, 
therefore, in the month of August, according to custom, one 
Sunday morning, when all the honest people were met together 
in the church to hear mass, as soon as he saw a fit opportunity, 
he stepped forward and said : 

“ Gentlemen and ladies, you know it has been a co^pmend- 

X 
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able custom with you to send every year to the poor brethren 
of our Lord Baron, St. Anthony, both of your com and other 
provisions, some more, and some less, according to your several 
abilities and devotions, to the end that our blessed St. Anthony 
« should be more careful of your oxen, sheep, asses, swine, and 
other cattle. Moreover, you are accustomed to paj-, such of 
you especially as have their names registered in our fraternity, 
that small annual acknowledgment which I am now sent by 
my superior, namely, our lord-abbot, to collect. Therefore, 
with the blessing of God, after nones as soon as you shall 
hear the bolls ring, you may all come to the church -door, 
when I shall pi^ach a sermon as usual, and you shall all kiss 
the cross : and, besides this, as I know you all to. be devoted 
to our lord, St. Anthony, I intend, as a special favour, to show 
you one of the feathers of the Angel Gabriel, which he dropped 
at the annunciation in, the Virgin’s chamber;” and, having 
made this speech, he returned to mass. 

Whilst he was haranguing, there wore two arch fellows in 
the church, one named Giovanni dei Bragoniera, and the other 
Biagio Pizzini, who, after they had laughed together at the 
father’s relics, although they were his friends and acquaintance, 
resolved to play him a trick with regard to this feather. Under- 
standing that he was to dine that day with a friend, as soon as 
they thought he might be set down at table, they went to the 
lim whore he lodged, Biagio undertaking to keep his man in 
talk, whilst Giovanni ransacked his wallet to steal the leather, 
that they might see what lie would then say to the people. 
Now the friar had a lad, nami dGuecio, with so many different 
nicknames and qualities, that the most fertile imagination was 
hardly able to describe them ; and Father Onion used fre- 
quently to jest and say, “My rascal has in him nine, qualities, 
any one of which if it had belonged either to Solomon, Aristotle, * 
or Senec*, would 1 have baffled and confounded all their 
philosophy, and al ] their virtue. You may suppose then what 
sort of creature he must he, that has nine such, without either 
philosophy or virtue to counterbalance them.” If asked what 
those nine qualities were, he would answer in doggrel : 

“ In sloth and lying he was ne'er outdone ; 

For theft and envy equals he hath none : 

Forgetful, disobedient and uncivil; 

Lewd as a goat, and spiteful as the devil." 

IS&idpe these qualities he has also many others, and one in 
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particular I cannot help laughing at, which is, that he is for 
taking a wile wherever he goes : and having a grekt black 
greasy beard, ho is persuaded that all women must fall in lovo 
with him ; or, sliould they take no notice qf him, he will be sure 
to run after them. But yet he is a notable fellow to me in ono 
respect, that if anybody has a secret to communicate, he will 
come in for his share' of it ; and should' any one ask me a ques- 
tion, he is so fearful that I should not know how to make an 
answer, that he will be sure to say, Yes, or No, before me, just 
as he thinks proper. 5 * 

But to return to our story. This fellow, Friar Onion left at 
the inn, with a particular charge to see thafr nobody meddled 
with anything belonging to him, especially his wallet, because 
it contained the holy relics. But Guccio loved the kitchen as 
well as the nightingale loves the boughs, particularly when any 
of the maids were- alone there, and, as Boon as his master was 
gone, down ha went, leaving the chamber door open. In the 
kitchen he found a hit, &piat, dirty, greasy, ill-favoured wench, 
i¥id falling into discourse with her, lie seated himself by the 
fire-side, though it was in August, whilst she was busy cooking, 
and began to tell her he was a gentleman, and worth a great lot 
money ; that he could say and do wonders, syid (without con- 
sidering that his own hat was all over grease and dirt ; that 
his jacket was nothing but a thousand different patches ; that 
his breeches Were torn throughout, and his shoes all to pieces) 
he talked as big as if he had been some lord, saying that he 
would buy her new clothes, and take her out of service, and 
that she should partake of his present possessions, as well as 
future fortunes, with a great deal more of that kind of »tuff, 
mere froth and wind. The two young fellows, finding him 
thus engaged, were very well satisfied, supposing half their 
work to be done ; and leaving the pair together, they went up 
stairs into the Mar’s chamber, which was unlocked, when the 
first thing they saw was the wallet : this they opened, And 
found a casket wrapped up in some folds of fine taffeta, and in 
it a parroquet’s feather, which they supposed to be "'the same 
that Friar Onion had promised to shew the people ; and surely 
at that time it was easy enough to impose upon them in that 
manner. The eastern luxury had not then reached Tuscany, 
which has since flowed in upon us, to the ruin of our country; 
the ancient simplicity still prevailed ; nor ^as therb person 
that had ever heard of, not to say beheld^ such a tiling as a 
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parrot. Not a little pleased at meeting with this feather, they 
took it iway, and, that the box should not be empty, they put 
in some coals, which they saw lying in a corner of the chamber; 
and wrapping it up again as before, and making all snug* they 
walked off, waiting to see how the friar would behave when 
he found the coals instead of the feather. 

The people who were at church being told that they were 
to see the angel’s feather, went home and acquainted all their 
neighbours'; and the news ran from one to another, so that the 
moment dinner was over, they all crowded to the town, in 
such manner, that every part was full, waiting for the sight. 
By and by, Friar Onion, having eaten a good dinner, and taken 
his nap after it, understanding that there were great mul- 
titudes expecting him, sent to his servant to fetch his wallet, 
and ring to church. The fellow, though loath to leave his 
mistress and the fire-side, did as he was ordered, and fell to 
chiming the bells. As soon, then, as the people were all as- 
sembled, the friar, not perceiving that anything had been 
meddled with, entered upon hi£ discourse, running over a thou- 
sand things proper to his purpose ; and being come to the 
showing of the feather, he began, with a solemn confession ; 
then lighting up two torches, and gently unwrapping the 
silken cover, having first pulled off his cap, he took out the 
box, and making some short ejaculations to the praise and 
honour of the Angel Gabriel, and of the relic, he opened it. 
When he saw that it was full of coals, he could not help 
secretly blaming himself for leaving such a fellow in trust, 
who, he imagined, had been imposed upon by somebody or 
other ; but yet, without so much as changing colour, or show- 
ing the least concern, he lifted up his eyes and hands to 
heaven, and said, “ 0 God, blessed for ever be thy power and* 
might!” And shutting the box, he turned again to the 
people, an^ added : 

“ Gentlemen and ladies, you must all understand, that being 
very youpg, I was sent by my superior to those parts where the 
sun first appears, with an express command to inquire into the 
nature of porcelain, which, though it costs but little in making, 
affords more profit to others, than it does to us. For this pur- 
pose I embarked at Venice, and went through Greece ; I pro- 
cee&tf? thence on horseback, through the kingdom of Garbo, 
an^H tough Baldacca ; afterwards I came to Pariohe, and 
«SliFT made mf way, not without thirst, to Sardinia, But 
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why need I mention to yon all these places ? I coasted on 
still, till I passed the straits of St. George, into Trliffia, and 
then into Buffi^, which are countries much inhabited, and with 
great numbers* of people. Next I came to the land of Mendacity, 
where I found many of our own order, as well as of others, who 
avoid all labour and trouble, for Heaven’s sake, taking no care 
for other people’s sufferings, when their own interest is promoted 
thereby ; and there they spend only uncoined money. Thence I 
went to the land of Abruzzi, where the men and woftien go upon 
socks over the mountains, and where it is the custom to dress 
swine in garments of their own guts ; and, a little further on, 
I came among a people who carried bread in their staves, and 
wine in satchels. Leaving them behind me, I came to tlft 
mountains of Bacchus, where the waters all run downwards. 
Last of all, I arrived in India Pastinaca, where, I swear to you, 
by the habit I wear, that I saw serpents fly, a thing incredible 
to such as have never seen it : but I tell you no lie, witness 
Maso del Saggio, a £reat merchant, whom I found there 
cracking nuts, and selling the Shells by retail. Nevertheless, 
not being able to find what I went to look for, because the way 
thence to that country is by water, I returned to the Holy 
Ignd, where, in summer, a loaf of cold bread is worth four- 
pence, and the hot is given away for nothing. There I found 
the venerable father, Blame-me-not-if-you-please, patriarch of 
Jerusalem, who, out of reverence to my habit, and love to our 
Lord Baron, St. Anthony, would have me see all, the holy relics 
which he had in keeping, and which were so many, that were 
1 to recount them, I should never come to an end : but yet, 
not to leave you altogether disconsolate, I shall now mention 
a few. 

<k First, then, he showed me a finger of the Holy Ghost, as 
whole and sound as ever : next a lock of hair of the Seraph 
that appeared to St. Francis, with the* paring o£ a Cherub’s 
nail, and a rib of the Verbum Caro, fastened to one of the 
windows ; some vestments of the holy catholic Faith, and a 
few rays of that star which appeared to fhe wise men ; a phial 
also of St. Michael’s sweat, when he fought with the devil ; 
the jaw-hone of St. Lazarus, and many others. And because 
I gave him two of the" plains of Mount Morello, in the vulgar 
editiop, and some chapters of the Caprezio, which he had been 
long searching after, he let me partake of his relics. And, 
first, he gave me a tooth of the Sancta Crux, and a little 
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bottle filled with some of the sound of those bells which hung 
in the temple of Solomon ; a feather also of the Angel Gabriel, 
as I have told you, with a wooden patten, which the good St. 
Gherrardo da, Villa Magna used to wear in his travels, and 
which J have lately given to Gherrardo di Bonsi, at Florence, 
who holds it in great veneration. He gave me also some of 
the coals on which our blessed martyr, St. Laurence, was 
broiled, all which I devoutly received, and do now possess. It 
is true, my superior would not suffer me to make them public, 
till he was assured that they were genuine ; but being now 
convinced of it by sundry miracles, as well as by letters 
received from the patriarch, he has given me leave to show 
tltem, and which, lor fear of trusting any one with them, I 
always carry with me. Indeed, I have the angel’s feather, 
for its better preservation, in a wooden box, and I have St. 
Laurence’s coals in another : and the two are so like each 
other, that I have often mistaken them ; and sq, it has hap- 
pened now ; for, instead of that with the feather, I have 
brought the box which contairil the coals. This I would not^ 
have you call an error ; no, I am well assured it was Heaven’s 
particular will, now I call to mind that two days hence is the 
feast of St. Laurence. Therefore it was ordered that I should 
show you the most holy coals on which he was broiled, lb 
kindle in your hearts that true devotion which you ought 
jo have towards him, and not the feather : approach then, my 
blessed children, kneel with reverepce, and uncover your heads 
with J all due devotion, whilst you behold them. But first I 
must acquaint you, that whoever is marked with these coala 
with the sign of the cross, may live secure for one whole year, 
that no fite shall have any power over him.” 

So, singing a hymn to the praise of St. Laurence, he opened 
the box, and showed the coals, which the simple multi- 
tude beheld w#h the utmost zeal and astonishment, and 
crowded about him zvith larger offerings than usual, entreat- 
ing to be signed with them . 1 Then, taking the coals in his 
hand, he began to mark all their white mantles, fine jackets, 
and veils, with the largest crosses that could be made upon 
them, affimdng, that what was consumed of the coals in this 
manner grew again in the box, as he had frequently expe- 
rienc^L Thus having crossed all the people of Certaldo, to 
his jgpL great benefit, by this dexterous device, he laughed in 
bgromeve at those who had designed to have made a jest of 
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STOVE*. X.] 

him. \nd they being present at his discourse, and hearing 
this Sudden shift of his, and how he had made it pass with the 
multitude, were ready to die with laughter. After the people 
were all departe&, they went and told him, with all the plea- 
sure in the world, what they had done,« and returned him his 
feather, which served him the following year to as good pur- 
pose as the coals had done that day. ' 

[This tale was honoured by the formal censure of the Council of Trent, 
and is the one which gave the greatest umbrage to the Church. In 
Chaucer’s * Canterbury Tales' there is a similar satire on ludicrous relics. 
The Pardonere, who had just arrived from Rome, carried in his wallet, 
along wilh other treasures of a like description, part of the sail of St. 
Peter’s ship, and the veil of the Virgin Mary : 

Ajid with these relikes, whenne that he fond 

A poore persone dwelling upon lond, 

Upon a day h»gat him more moneie 

Than that the person gat in monethes tweie. 

• 

A Catalogue of relics rivalling in absurdity those of Chaucer's Pardonere, 
or Boccaccio*;* Friar Onion, is presented in Sir David Lindsay's * Satyre Of 
the Thrie Estaitis.' In the thirty-eighth chapter of ‘ Stephen's Apology 
for Herodotus,' we are told that a priest of Genoa, returning from the 
Levant, boasted that he had brought from Bethlehem the breath of our 
Saviour, in a vial, and from Sinai the horns which Moses wore when he 
descended from that mountain. Luther tells us, in his 1 Table Talk,' that 
the Bishop of Mentz pretended to possess the flames of the bush which 
Moses beheld burning.] 

This novel afforded great mirth to the whole company, and 
they laughed heartily at the father, his pilgrimage, and his holy 
relics. The queen, knowing her reign to *be at ai> end, took 
the crown from her own head, and placed'tt with a smile upo* 
Dioneo’s, saying , u It is now time for you to prove what a task 
it is to govern women. Be king, therefore, and rule in such 
a manner, that in the end we may have reason to praise you.” 
Dioneo, accepting the crown, replied, merrily, “ I doubt not 
but you may have often 'seen a better king among the chess- 
men than I shall make : yet assuredly, if you would obey me* 
as a real king should be obeyed, I would take care you should 
have plenty of that, without which no entertainment is ever 
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thoroughly agreeable. But let us say no more on that head, : 
I will reign as well as I can.” Calling then the m&6ter of the 
household, he ordered what should be done during his own 
royalty ; and then ho added, “ Ladies, we haVe had so many 
subjects already', showing the several devices and means ot 
human industiy, that I am at a loss what to give you, unless 
you will accept of the following, namely, concerning such 
tricks and stratagems, as women either out of love, or for 
their own* security, have put upon their husbands, whether 
they have been detected or not.” This seemed not so decent 
to some of the ladies, and they desired him to change it. But 
he replied, “ Ladies, I know as well as you do what the sub- 
ject is, and all that you can allege will have no weight with 
me to make me alter it, considering that the season now is 
such, that, provided we are circumspect in our actions, any dis-" 
course for a little amusement is allowable. Know you not, 
that through the malignity of the times the judges have now 
left their tribunals, the laws both Divine and human are 
silent, and every one has leave to do what he thinks necessary 
for his own preservation ? Therefore, if we take a little more 
liberty than ordinary in our discourse, with no bad intention, 
but only to pass away our time in an innocent, inoffensive 
manner, I see no room for reflection. Besides, from the very 
first day of our meeting we have always kept within the 
bounds of decency, and so I hope we shall continue to do. 
Who is there also that is unacquainted with your modesty and 
virtue ? which, so far from being shaken by any slight dis- 
course, would be proof even against the terrors of death. And 
to tell you truth, whoever should see you averse to such little 
diversions, might suspect that your characters were not so 
clear as they should be, and that you refused to join in them 
for that reason ; not to mention the little honour you do me, 
in first choosing nfe your king, and then refusing to obey my 
commands. Away-^then with this suspicion, more befitting 
base and wicked dispositions than such as yours ; and, without 
farther hesitation, let -every one think of some pleasant story.” 

TJpon this they agreed that it should be as tne king desired ; 
and he then gave them leave to depart till supper-time. The 
sun was yet high, as the novels had been but short ; 
thertifercj whilst Dioneo, with the other gentlemen* were sat 
dowJpo play at tables, Eliza called the other ladies apart, and 
said. Ever since we have been here, have I desired to show 
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you a place not far off, where I believe none of you ever were, 
and Which is called the Ladies* Valley ; nor have I had an 
opportunity before to-day of doing it. It is yet some hours 
till night, if yofl* would choose then to go thither, I dare say 
you will be pleased with your walk.” The ladies answered, 
that they were all willing, and, without saying a word to tUb 
gentlemen, they called one of their women to attend them, 
and, after a walk of nearly a mile, they came to the Ladies* 
Valley, which they entered by a straight path, whence there 
issued forth a fine crystal current, and they found it so 
extremely beautiful and pleasant, especially at that sultry 
season, that nothing could exceed it ; and, as some of them 
told me afterwards, the plain in the valley was as exact a 
circle as if it had been described by a pair of compasses, 
though it seemed rather the work of nature than of art, and was 
about half a mile in circumference, surrounded with six hills 
of moderate height, on each of which was a palace built 
in form of a little cagltle. The descents from these hills 
ware as regular as we see in a theatre, where the circle of each 
stage grows* gradually less and less, till it comes to the 
bottom. The part that looks towards the south was 
planted, as thick as they could stand together, with vines, 
olives, almonds, cherries, figs, and most other kinds of fruit- 
trees ; and on the northern side were fine plantations of oak, 
ash, &c., so tall and regular, that nothing could be more beau- 
tiful. The vale, which had jonly that one entrance, was full 
of firs, cypress-trees, laurels, and pines, all placed in such 
order, as if it had been done by the direction of some exqui- 
site artist, and through which little or no sun could penetrate 
to the ground, which was covered with a thousand different 
* flowers. But what gave no less delight than any of the rest, 
was a rivulet that came through a valley, which divided two 
of the mountains, and running through flhe wein of a rock, 
made a most agreeable murmur with its 'fell, appearing, as it 
was dashed and sprinkled into drops, like so much quicksilver. 
Arriving in the plain ben^th, it was thefe received in a fine 
canal, and running swiftly to the middle of the plain, formed 
a basin not deeper than a man’s breast, which showed its clear 
gravelly bottom, with pebbles intermixed, so that any one 
might see and count them : the fishes also appeared, swim- 
ming up and down in great plenty, which made it wonderfully 
pleasant; whilst the water that overflowed was received in 
another little canal, which conveyed it out of the valley. 
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Hither the ladies all came together, and, after much prais- 
ing tl*e place, and seeing the basin before them, and that it 
was very private, they agreed to bathe. Ordering, therefore, 
the maid to keep watch, and to let them know if anybody 
was. coming, they stripped and went into it, and it covered 
tjieir delicate bodies in likd manner as a rose is concealed in a 
crystal glass. After they had diverted themselves there for 
some time with bathing, they clothed themselves again, and 
returned at a gentle pace, commending all the way the won- 
derful beauty of the spot : and coming to the palace, they 
found the gentlemen at play where they had left them. 
Pampinea said merrily to them, “We have put a trick upon 
you to-day.” — “What,” says Dioneo, “do you begin to act 
before you speak ?” — “ No, sir,” quoth Pampinea. And she 
told them where they had been, what sort of a place it was, 
how far it was off, and what they had been doing. The king, 
upon her report, being very desirous of seeing it, ordered 
supper to be served immediately, which was no sooner ended 
than the gentlemen and their servants all weiVfc to this valley, 
and having viewed every part, as they were nevei there before, 
they agreed that nothing in the world ever equalled it. They 
bathed, therefore, and made what haste they could back, as it 
grew late, when they found the ladies dancing to a song of 
Fiammetta’s, which being ended, they were all loud in their 
praises of this valley. The king then called to the master of 
the household, and gave orders 0 that dinner should be served 
there on the morrow, and beds carried for such, as might 
choose to rest during the heat of the day. When this was 
over, he ordered in candles, wine, and sweetmeats, and, having 
refreshed themselves, he bade them now prepare for a dance ; 
and Pamfilo, by his appointment, having made a beginning, ' 
bis majesty turned to Eliia, and said pleasantly to her, “ Fair 
lady, yoivdid^pie *fehe honour of conferring upon me a crown 
yesterday ; in returtf, I now fix upon you for a song : let it be 
such an one as is most agreeable to yourself. She smiled, 
and saying, “ with* all my heart,” began, with a sweet voice, 
the folV&ing — 


SONG. 

CHORUS. 

0 love, could I escape from thee, 
always would be free. 
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From early jouth I cliose 
Thy sen ice as a sweet repose, 

And all my power to thee^consign’d , 

But s*je, at last. 

Thou, cruel tyrant, an£ unkind, 

Hast bound me in thy fetters fast 
O lov^, &c. 

'Tis for a faithless swain, 

I languish and complain ; 

Nor sighs, nor tears can move 
His heait to love. 

0 l^ve, &c. 

The winds, T\ith inauspicious breeze, 

. Waft my unheeded pray'rs away, 

Wh'Ut hourly I decay; 

Yet neither life nor death can please. 

'1 lien yield, in pity to my woe, 

That lie thy bondage too may know. 

, Q love, &c. 

• 

Cupid, I humbly ask of thee, 

Or.grant me this, or set me free ; 

This favour, if thou wilt bestow, 

My youthful bloom 

1 shall resume, 

And on my face again the rose and lily blow 

0 love, could I escape from thee, 

1 always would be free. 

Eliza concluded her song with a most piteous sigh, and all 
of them wondered what the words could mean : but the king, 
being in a good temper, called for Tindaro, and bade him bring 
out his bagpipes, to which they danced several dances ; till a 
good part of the night being spent in that manner, they gave 
over, and went to bed. 
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There was now not a star to be seen in the east, but that 
alone which we call bright Lucifer, which as yet shone 
gloriously in the dawning day ; when the master of the house- 
hold arose, and went with the necessary provisions to the 
Ladies* Valley, to have everything ready tjjere, according to 
the king’s command. Roused by the noise of the carriages, 
his majesty arose soon afterwards, and had all r the company 
called, when they began their march just as the sun was 
appearing above the earth ; nor did the nightingales and other 
birds ever seem to sing with such exquisite harmony os on 
that morning. Being ushered on their w^y by this music, 
they came to the Ladies’ Valleys where, being saluted by 
choirs of many others, it appeared to them as if all the birds 
in the valley joined in concert to rejoice at their arrival. 
Now, viewing it all over again, it seemed much more delight- 
ful than the day before, as the gaiety of the morning was 
still more conformable to the beauty of its appearance. After 
a repast of wine and sweetmeats, not to be behind-hand with 
the birds, they began to sing, whilst the valley all around 
echoed back their songs ; and t the birds, unwilling to be out- 
done, replied in new and more ravishing notes. At the usual 
hour the table was spread under the shade of the trees, by 
the side of that beautiftd lake, and during the whole time of 
dining they amused themselves with observing the fishes 
swimming before them, which afforded various matter for dis- 
course. When the tables were removed, they fell again to 
singing % as n^erriiy as before. Beds having been prepared in 
different parts ofc che valley, made close like pavilions, the 
king j^e , leave for* such as desired it to go to sleep, and the 
rest jHpperty to amuse themselves in the mean time as usual. 
At -^Pppointed time they met by the basin side, near where 
tkeyfEad dined, and sitting down upon carpets, which were 
spread there for them, the king desired Emilia to begin, and 
she, with a smile, complied. 
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HOTEL I. 

Gianni Lotteringhi hears a knocking at his door, and wakes his wife, who 
makes him believe it is a spirit, and they both go to conjure it away 
with a certain prayer, after which the noise ceases. 

Sir, I had much rather any one else had begun such a fine 
subject as this is, than myself ; but, since it is your pleasure 
that I should be the first, I am ready to comply. I purpose, 
therefore, to nelate what may he of use to you lor the time to 
come: for, if other ladies are as timorous with regard to 
spirits as I am (although I know nothing certain about them, 
nor have I met with anybody yet that does), they will here 
learn a good and effectual prayer to drive them away. 

There dwelt formerly at Florence, in the street of St. Bran- 
cazie, a certain wool-comber, called Gianni Lotteringhi, one 
more fortunate* in his trade than wise in other respects; for, 
being an easy sort of a man, he was frequently chosen a director 
of the singers in new St. Maria’s church, when they had their 
meetings at his house, and other little favours they shewed 
him, upon which he greatly valued himself. This was becausG 
he gave considerable alms to the brethren there, and, in re- 
turn for shoes, hoods, and cloaka, which they were daily getting 
from him, they presented him with the Pater Nos ter in the 
vulgar tongue, the song of St. Alexis, the lamentation of St. 
Bernard, the hymn of Lady Matilda, with more such sort of 
ware, which he set great store by, and kept carefully for his 
soul’s health and welfare. Now he had a gay, handsome wife, 
called Tessa, the daughter of Mannuccio della Cuculia, an art- 
ful, sensible woman, who, knowing the sinmlfcity*of lser hus- 
band, and being in love with Federigo di Neri, an agreeable 
young man, contrived with her maid that ho should come 
to see her at a country-house, which Gianfii had, at a place 
called Camerata, where she used to pass tho summer, her good 
mail coming sometimes thither to sup, and stay all night, and 
return in the morning to his prayers and his shop. Accordingly, 
Federigo came and spent that night with her, when it was 
agreed between them, in order to avoid the trouble of always 
sending fj>r him, that, as often as he went to and fro, he should 
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look to a vineyard, which was by the side of the house* where 
he would see an ass’s skull fixed upon one of the poles th^re, 
and When the snout was turned towards "Florence he might safely 
come, and if the door was shut, upon knocking three times, 
she would let him in ; but if it was turned towards Resole, 
he should then depart, for he might be assured her husband 
was with her ot that time. . 

By this contrivance they frequently had meetings. But 
one night it had happened, that, expecting Federigo to sup 
with her, she had provided a couple of fowls, when her husband 
chanced to come in late, at which she was greatly concerned, 
and they sat down together to a little bacon which she had 
boiled by itself, whilst she ordered the maid to carry, in a clean 
napkin, the fowls, with some eggs for sauce, and a bottle of 
wine, into the garden (to which there was a way without going 
through the house, and where she and her lover used fre- 
quently to meet), and tq lay them under a pertain peach-tree 
adjoining the fields. Unfortunately her hurry was so great, 
that she forgot to desire the maid to wait till Federigo come, 
to tell him that her master was then at home, and that he should 
take those things away with him. Therefore, Gianni and she 
being gone to bed, and the maid likewise, it was not long be- 
fore Federigo came, and tapped gently at the door, which was 
so near to their chamber, that Gianni immediately heard it, as 
did his wife, who, to prevent any suspicion, pretended to be 
asleep. Presently he knocked a second time, at w hieli Gianni 
was surprised, and began to jog her, saying, “ Do not you hear? 
somebody knocks at our door.” She, who heard it better than 
himself, pretended to wake out of her sleep, and said, “ What 
is the matter?” — “I tell you,” quoth he, “that I thought 
somebody was at our door.” — “At our door!” she replied. 
“ Alas ! do you not know what that is ! It is a spirit, which, 
for several nights past, has terrified me so that I have covered 
myself over head imd ears in the bed-clothes, and not dared to 
look about me again till it was broad day-light.” — “Go,” 
quoth Gianni, “v.hy should you be afraid if it is so? For, 
before jgp went to bed, I said the Te lucis, and the Intemerata, 
with*|i$$rs other good prayers, and I signed all the bed-posts 
with^we cross, so that it can have no power oyer us.” The 
lady now, to prevent Federigo’ s taking any offence at her, 
thbUght it best to get up, and let him understand, by some 
ttfeans or other, that Gianni was there : therefore she said to 
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her husbtnd, “What you have done may have secured your- 
self ; but, for my part, I shall not think myself safe, unless we 
conjure it down. now you are here.” — “Conjure it down!” 
quoth Gianni; “ttow is that to be done?” — “Oh,” said she, 
“I know tow to do it; for the other day, when I went. to 
Fiesole for a pardon, one of those recluses, a most religious 
lady, seeing me afraid, taught me a certain prayer, which, she 
assuied me, she had often tried to good purpose before she was 
a nun. Alas ! 1 could never have the boldness to make use of 
it alone ; but, as you are now with me, we will go together, and* 
repeat it.” Qianni declared that he was willing, and so they 
went soltly to the door, whilst Federigo began to be uneasy 
at waiting there so long. “ Now,” said she to Gianni, “you 
must take care to spit when I desire you.” — “I will,” he re- 
plied. She then began her charm, and said, “ Spirit, spirit, as 
you came, the same way you may go ; but look in the garden, 
and you will find two fowls, some eggs, and a bottle of wine ; 
drink of the wine, and g<* away, and hurt not me, nor my 
Giagni.” Having done this, she said to her husband, “Spit, 
dear Gianni.” • Accordingly, Gianni spit. Federigo, who was 
without, and heard all this, was relieved from his jealousy, 
and, notwithstanding his disappointment, he had much ado to 
keep from laughing out, saying to himself, “I wish you had 
spit out your teeth.” She repeated the charm three times, and 
then they w ent to bed. 'Federigo, who depended upon supping 
with his mistress, and w as fasting, went to the peach-tree, found 
the capons, wine, and eggs, carried them home, and made a 
good supper; and the next time they were together, they made 
themselves very merry about the charm. 

Now some people tell the story otherwise ; they say that 
the ass’s head was turned towards Fiesole, but a labourer in 
the vineyard gave it a turn by chance with his stick, and so 
set it the wrong way, which occasioned Federigo^s coding at 
that time ; and that the charm she made uke of was, “ Spirit, 
spirit, go away in God’s name ; it was not I, but somebody 
else, that turned the ass’s head, flague o*. him, whoever it 
was ; but I am here, with my husband ;” *also that the lover 
went away without his supper. But a certain old lady, a 
neighbour of mine, told me, that both stories were true, as she 
had heard when she was a child, and that the latter did not 
happen to Gianni Lotteringhi, but to one called Gianni di 
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Nello, just such another simpleton as Gianni Lotteringhi. 
Then pray, ladies, take which charm you like best : both have 
been of service to others in this sort of cases, as you have heard. 
Try them, and they may be as useful to yourselves. 

noVbl ii. 

Peronella jputs her gallant into a tab on her husband's coining home, 
which tub the husband had sold ; she consequently tells him that 
she had also sold it to a person who was then m it, to see if it was 
sound. Upon this the man jumps out, makes the husband dean it 
for him, and carries it home. 

Emilia’s novel was beard with a great deal of mirth, and 
the charm esteemed a very good one. The king then ordered 
Eilostrato to follow, which he did in the following manner: — 
My dear ladies, the tricks which are put upon you by us men, 
and especially by your husbands, are so many, that if ever it 
happens that a woman does the like, you should not onl^ be 
pleased to hear of it, but you yourselves should spread it every 
where, to let the men understand, that if they are cunning, you 
are so too. This must have a good effect, for when it is known 
that people are forewarned, nobody will go about so soon to 
deceive them. Who sees not then that this day’s discourse 
being noised among the men, may not be a restraint upon 
them in that respect, when they come to find that you know' 
how to serve them in the same way ? I will tell you, there- 
fore, what a woman, though but of mean rank, did to 1101* hus- 
band in a moment, as it were, for her own safety. 

It was *not long since that a poor man at Naples married a 
young and handsome wife, named Peronella, and he being a 
mason, and she spinning every day, they managed to gain a 
tolerably livelihood. Now it happened that a young man in 
the neighbourhood took a liking to her, and making a dis- 
covery of his inclinations, it was at length agreed between 
them, that, as the husband went out every morning to his 
work, he should watch that opportunity to come to her, which 

C gprdingfy ho did more than once. But one morning amongst 
5 rest, the honest man being gone abroad, and Giaunello 
rignario, for that was the gallant’s name, visiting her as 
ual, in a little time the husband returned, though he was 
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not nsec? to come home till night, and finding the door bolted 
on the inside, he knocked, and then said to himself, “ ^hank 
Heaven, though I am poor, I have an honest and careful wife; 
for no sooner am J. gone out than she makes all fast, that no- 
body should come in my absence to do us an injury.’ * Perontjlla, 
who knew it was her husband by his manner of knocking, 
said, “ Alas ! Giannello, T am a dead woman ; here’s my hus- 
band come back — bad luck to him: I cannot imagine for what 
reason, unless it was that he saw you come in ; but-for God’s 
sake, be it as it will, go you into that tub, whilst I open the 
door, and we shall see what this sudden return of his means.” 

Accordingly Giannello stepped into the tub, whilst she let 
her husband into the house ; and, putting on an angry look, 
she said, “ I*ray what new fancy is this, your coming home so 
early to-day ? It seems you mean to do no more work, as you 
have now got your tools with you. And what are wo to live 
upon in the mean time ? Do you think I will suffer you to 
pawn my gown, and what* few clothes I have ? I do nothing 
bufc spin night and day, till I have worn my fingers to the 
very stumps,* and all will scarcely find us oil to our lamp. 
Husband, husband, there is not a neighbour we have but 
wonders, and makes a jest of me, for all the labour I undergo, 
and yet you return here, with your hands in your pockets, 
when you ought to be at work.” Then she began to cry and 
sob. “ Oh, what a poor unfortunate wretch I am ! in an ill 
hour was I born, and worse it # was when I happened to meet 
with you ! I could have had a young man tlfat would have 
maintained me well, and I refused him for this creature here, 
who knows not how to value a good wife. Other women have 
a good time with their gallants ; some have two or three, and 
•make their husbands believe the moon is made of green cheese; 
and because I am virtuous, and never think of such prac- 
tices, for that reason 1 am used the worse v I Bee po cause why 
I should not have my gallants as well as tftey. I would have 
you to know, that I have had offers of money and other tilings 
from a great number of young gentlemen, but nothing of that 
kind could seduce me : no, I was never the daughter of such 
a mother, and yet you will come home when you ought to be 
at work.” — “My dear,” said the husband, “do not make your- 
self uneasy ; I know well what a good woman you are, and 
have had farther proof of it this morning : I did go out to 
work, indeed ; but neither of us then knew that it was the 

z 
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feast of St. GaJeone, which is to be kept holy, and th&t iv why 

I am come back : nevertheless, I have found means that we 
shall have bread for a fnonth, for I have sold the tub, which 
you know has been long in our way, to this man whom I have 
brought with me, for five shillings.” — “ So much the worse,” 
she’ answered; “you that go up and down, and should know 
things better, to sell a thing for five shillings, which I, a poor 
ignorant woman, that keep always within doors, considering 
the room, it took up in our house, have now sold to an honest 
man for six, and who had just got into it, as you came to the 
door, to see whether it was sound.” When the husband heard 
this, he was much rejoiced, and said to the man he had brought, 

I I Friend, you may go about your business ; you hear it is sold 
for six, whereas you were to have given no more than five.” — 
“ With all my heart,” said the honest man, and away he went. 
“But,” quoth Peronella to her husband, “as you are now 
here, even make the agreement with the man yourself.” 

Giannello, who was listening to wjtiat passed between them, 
on hearing these words, came out of the tub, and said, as if he 
knew nothing of the husband, “ Where is the good woman ?” 
The husband, stepping forward, replied, “ Here I am : what 
do you want?” — “Who are you?” answered Giannello, “I 
want the woman who sold me the tub.” — “You may make 
the bargain with me, for I am her husband.” — “Then,” 
said Giannello, “ the tub appears to be sound ; but it seems 
as if you had kept dregs in it, for it is so crusted all over in 
the inside, that I cannot scratch one bit off with my nail ; 
therefore, I will not have it till it is made clean.” — “This 
shall never break the bargain,” said Peronella, “ my husband 
will soon clean it out for you.” The husband said, with all his- 
heart ; and laying down his iron tools, and stripping to his 
shirt, ho got a scraper, and going into the tub with a candle, 
he fell to work. JVhilst he was thus busied, Peronella put her 
head, and ond arm ?Aid shoulder into the mouth of the tub, 
which was not large, as if to see how he got on, and bade him 
scrape hero and thpre, and there again, and take care that he 
did not leave a speck in it. While she was thus engaged, and 
completely stopping up the mouth of the tub, Giannello, who 
had not done all he came for before he was surprised by the 
husband’s return, took the opportunity thus offered him, and 
thejswo jobs were finished at the same moment. Peronella 
diW her head out of the tub, the husband crept out, and 
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hanftng the candle to Giannello, she said, “ Here, honest man, 
take the candle, and see whether it is to your liking/ * He 
peeped into it, said it was all right, gave them the six shillings, . 
and had it carried to his own house. 


[This tale has been translated, by Boccaccio, from a story which may 
be found near the beginning of the ninth book of the * Golden Ass of 
Apuleius.’ It is the 1 Cuvier ’ of La Fontaine.] 


NOVEL in. 

Friar Rinaldo has an affair with a lady in the neighbourhood, and he 
makes the husband believe that he is busy about a charm to cure 
their child of the worms. 

Filostbato having ended, Eliza was now ordered to speak, 
which she did as follows : — Emilia’s conjuring down the spirit 
now brings to my mind another conjuring story, which, though 

may not be equal to hers, yet, as I can think of no other, I 
shall relate it. 

There lived at Siena a very agreeable young man, of a good 
family, called Rinaldo, who had long been in love with a beauti- 
ful lady, the wife of a wealthy neighbour. He was of opinion, 
that if he could contrive to speak with the lady without ex- 
citing suspicion, he should obtain what he desired. Finding 
' no other opportunity, and the lady being big with child, he 
resolved to stand godfather. * Accordingly, he ingratiated him- 
self with the husband, made the proposal in the handsomest 
terms he could devise, and was accepted. Rinaldo, having 
thus become Madonna Agnesa’s gossip, had the desired oppor- 
tunity to declare to her in v^>rds the passion she had long be- 
fore read in his eyes ; but his soft speeches availed him little, 
though the lady did not appear displeased at hearing them. 
Some time after, whatever was the reason, Rinaldo turned 
friar, and, whether that kind of life was to his liking or not, he 
persevered in it. For a while he seemed tp have laid aside his 
love for the lady, and other little vanities, yet ere long he was 
the same person agaib, affecting an extraordinary elegance in 
his dress, making ballads and love-songs, and indulging in all 
sorts of mundane diversions. 

But why am I so particular about this friar ? Are they not 
all of the same stamp p Alas ! to the scandal of a dissolute 
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world, they are not ashamed to appear plump and rudJlyptoith 
their garments fine and delicate, whilst they walk along the 
streets, not like doves, so much as high-crested cocks: and 
what is worse (not to mention their chambers being filled 
with pots of rich conserves, perfumes, and other costly cojn- 
positions, with bottles of fine distilled waters and oils, with 
vessels also of malmsey, and the best Greek wines, so that you 
would take them for a perfumer’s or a druggist’s shop), they 
are not ashamed, I say, to have it known they are gouty ; sup- 
posing us to be so ignorant, as to imagine that abstinence and 
a coarse diet do not make people less corpulent and more 
healthful; or that constant fasting and prayer should not 
cause them to be pale and out of order : and as if we had 
never heard that St. Dominic and St. Francis thought them- 
selves well clothed when they had one suit of coarse russet 
cloth to keep out the cold, without ever thinking of so many 
changes of fine apparel for mere show only, and which the 
simple credulous multitude is obligedrto pay for. 

Our friar then, falling into his former way of living, beg^n 
to renew his suit more briskly than ever to this- lady, who, 
thinking him perhaps more agreeable than before, did not 
much withstand it. One day, when he was very pressing, she 
answered him as those do who are not very loath to comply. 

“ What!” she said, “do friars give their minds to such things?” 
— “Madam,” he replied, " take but my habit off, and you will 
find I am like other men.” The lady, laughing on one side of* 
her mouth, and looking demure on the other, said, “ How can 
I do such a thing ? You know you stood godfather to my son, 
and therefore it would be a terrible sin, otherwise I am sure 
I should be willing to oblige you.” — “My dear gossip, don’t 
he a goose,” said the friar. “.¥° not deny that it is a sort 
of a sin, but God pardons greater ones on repentance. Tell mo 
pray, which of the# two is more nearly related to your son, I 
who held him ht the font, or your husband who begot him ?” 
—“My husband, of course.” — “Very well,” says the friar, 
“and does not your ( husband lie with you? Then by conse£ 
quence you may lie with me who am not so nearly related to 
your son as he.” The lady, who was no great logician, was 
satisfied with this argument, or appeared to be so. “ Who 
could withstand such convincing words as yours P” she said, 
tfhd without making any more pother about their spiritual re- 
lationship, she let him do as he had a mind. Nor was this 
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the only time, for the title of godfather gave them many op- 
portunities of being together. 

Ohe day, am^ng the rest, Einaldo went to visit her, and 
finding nobody with her besides a servant maid, he sent his 
companion with the girl into a pigeon-loft to teach her some 
prayers, whilst he and the lady, with a little infant of hcr’s, 
went into the chamber, and locked themselves in. They had 
not been there a very long time before the husband came 
home unexpectedly, and was knocking at the chamber door, 
and calling to her to open it, before they were aware of his re- 
turn. Madonna Agnesa was frightened to death, and said, 
“ What shall I do ? my husband is here, and will now find 
out the cause of our acquaintance.’ ’ The friar having his cloak 
and hood off, replied, “ Had I but my clothes on, we could 
find an excuse ; but, if you open the door, and he finds me in 
this manner, we shall both be ruined.” — “Then,” said she, 
“put on your Clothes instantly, and when you have done so, 
take our child in your arms, attend to what I shall say, to make 
your words agree with mine, and leave the rest to me.” Now 
calling to her husband, who continued knocking at the door, 
she said, “ I am coming.” Accordingly she went to let him 
in, and putting on a cheerful countenance, she said, “ Husband, 
it was the greatest blessing in the world that Friar Rinaldo 
happened to be here to-day, for otherwise we had certainlylost 
our child.” The husband was ready to faint away, and in- 
quired how it happened F “ The boy,” quoth she, “ had a fit, 
and I knew not what to do, when the friar luckily came in, 
and taking the child in his arms, he said, 4 Madam, it is owing 
to worms which lie at his heart, and would soon kill him ; but, 
be not afraid, I will charm and destroy them all, so that before 
I leave him he shall be as well as ever.* Now as we wanted 
you to say some prayers, and the maid did uqt know where to 
find you, he sent his friend to the top of ihe house to say them 
in your stead ; whilst we shut ourselves up in this chamber, as 
nobody could be present at such a mystery .besides the mother. 
He has the child now in his arms, and only waits till his 
friend has made an end to conclude the whole process, for tha 
child has come to. himself already.” The honest man, who, 
out of his great love for his child, was far from suspecting such 
a trick, fetched a deep sigh, and said, “ I will go and see him/ 1 
— “ By no means,” she replied, 44 for that will spoil the whola 
thing ; but stay, I will see first if you may be admitted! and 
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then call you.” The friar, who heard the contrivance, was 
now dressed, and, having the child in his arms, and everything 
in readiness, he called out, “ Madam, is not that your *hus- 
band?” — “ Yes,” answered he, “I am here. c> — “Then come 
hither,” quoth he “and behold your son, whom I thought 
you would never more have seen alive. Take him, and in re- 
turn make a statue of wax of the same bigness to the honour of 
St. Ambr 9 se, through whose merits you have received this ex- 
traordinary favour.” 

The child, seeing his father, showed several little signs of 
fondness, whilst he received him with as much joy and wonder 
as if he had been raised from the dead, returning great thanks 
to the friar for what he had done. The companion, also, 
hearing all that had passed, came down into the chamber, 
and said, “ I have gone through all the prayers you ordered 
me to repeat.” Friar Rinaldo replied, “ Brother, you have 
done well, and you see by our joint epdeayours the child is re- 
covered.” The honest man on this treated them both with 
wine and sweetmeats, and they took their leave with gr£at 
respect. And immediately he set about making the waxen 
image, and sent it to be set up with several others before the 
image of St. Ambrose ; but not St. Ambrose of Milan. 


NOVEL IV. 

Tofano shuts his wife one night out of doors, and she, not being able to 
persuade him to let her in, pretends to throw herself into a well, and 
drops a big stone in ; he runs thither in a fright ; she slips into the 
Jiouse, and, locking lnm out, abuses him well. 

rlmzA had no sooner made an end, than the king turned to 1 
Lauretta, who immediately began to this effect : — 0 love, how 
great is thy p.cvailiizg influence ! how various and subtle are 
Qiy devices ! What artist, what philosopher, could ever think 
*4 or contrive such shifts and evasions as thou teachest in an 
infant to those that follow thy ways ? All other instructions 
whatever are slow compared to thine, as appears by what has 
already been said on the subject : to wliich I mean to add the 
stratagem of a certain lady, conducted in such a manner, as 
^iHShing but love could ever have dictated. 

'^There lived at Arezzo a certain rich man named Tofano, who 
Itad a very handsome wife, named Monna Ghita, of whom, all 
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at once,^nd without knowing whyjie became extremely jealous. 
This greatly vexed the lady, who would frequently demand of 
him his reasons for such a suspicion ; and he being able to 
assign none, but,^uch as were general, or nothing to the pur- 
pose, she resolved to plague him with the real evil, which 
hitherto had only been imaginary. Having observed that a 
certain ydung gentleman had taken particular notice of her, 
she encouraged him so far, that they only waited for a 
favorable opportunity to put their design into execution. 
Amongst the rest of her husband’s bad qualities, he had taken, 
she perceived, to drinking, which she not only seemed pleased 
with, but would persuade him to drink more, and make* him 
drunk as of^en as she could. In this way she first found an op- 
portunity of being with her lover, and from that time, they met 
continually, and by the same means. She depended indeed so 
much upon this drunken disposition of her husband’s, that she 
would not only Jbring her lover into the house, but even go out 
and spend the greatest part of the night along with him, his 
residence not being very far off. 

Matters continuing thus, the husband began to perceive 
that, whilst she encouraged him to drink in that manner, she 
scarcely tasted wine himself ; and thence he was led to suspect, 
as was really the case, that she made him drunk with a view 
only to her own private purposes, during the time of his being 
asleep. Desiring to have some positive proof of this, he pre- 
tended once (without having drunk a drop all that day), both 
in his words and actions, to be the most disordered creature 
that could be ; perceiving which, and thinking that he had 
then had a dose sufficient, and that he would sleep without any 
more liquor, she straightway put him to bed. Tofano finding 
his wife did not come to bed, got up, and bolted the door, and 
then went and sat at the window to wait for her coming 
•home, that she might see that he was* ac^yg£nted # with her 
doings, and there he continued till her return. She, finding 
the door bolted, was exceedingly uneasy, and tried several 
times to force it open. After Tofano had suffered this for some 
time, he said, “ Madam, you give yourself trouble to no pur- 
pose, for here you shall not come : go back, if you please, for 
you shall enter these, doors no more, till I have showed you 
that respect, which these ways of yours require, before all your 
relations and neighbours.” She then begged, for Heaven’s 
sake, that he would open the door, saying, that she had not 
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been where he imagined ; but that, as the evenings were long, 
and she could neither sleep all the time, nor sit up by herself, 
she had gone to see a gentlewoman in the neighbourhood. 
But all was to lio purpose, he seemed resolved that the whole 
town should be witnesses of their shame, when othcrwiso 
they would have known nothing of the matter, ^fhe lady, 
finding her entreaties of no effect, had recourse to threats, 
and said, “ Either open the door, or I will make you the most 
miserable *man that ever was born. 5 * Tofano replied, “And 
which way will you do it ?” She, whose wits were sharpened 
by love, continued, “ Before I will suffer such a disgrace, as 
you mean wrongfully to fasten upon me, I will throw myself 
directly into this well, and when 1 am found there ^afterwards, 
everybody will conclude that you did it in one of your drunken 
fits ; and then there will be no help for you but to fly your 
country, and lose all your property, or be put to death for 
murdering your wife.” All this, however, having no effect 
upon him, she cried out, “ I can no longer bear your scorn, God 
forgive you for being the cause of my death !” and the night 
being so dark that they could scarcely see one another, she ran 
towards the well, took up a great stone that lay by the well- 
side, and crying aloud, “ God forgive this act of mine !” she 
let it fall into the well. 

The stone made a great noise when it came to the water, 
which Tofano hearing, firmly believed that she had thrown 
herself in, and taking the rope and bucket he ran to help her 
out. She meanwhile stood concealed by the side of the door, 
and seeing him go towards the well, she got into the house, 
and made all fast ; then going to the window, she began to say 
to him, “ Why, husband, you should use water whilst you 
are drinking, and not after you have made yourself drunk.” 
Tofano, seeing her laugh at him, returned, and, finding the door 
bolted, begged r n;*yher,.to open it. But she now changed her * 
note, and began to cry out, “ You drunken, worthless, trouble- 
some wretch ! you shall not come in here to-night ; I can no 
longer bear with your evil practices ; I will let all the world 
know what sort of a person you are, and what hours you keep.” 
Tofano, on the other hand, being grievously provoked, used 
all the bad language he could think of, and made a most 
terjgible uproar. The neighbours were all roused out of their 
’ * * and, coming to their windows, inquired what was the 
ter. Upon this she began to lament and say, “ It is this 
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wicked man, who is always coming home drunk at all hours 
of the night. I have endured this a long time, and -said a 
great deal to n^ purpose, and now I wanted to try if I could 
not shame him but of it by locking him out.” Tofano, on the 
contrary, told them how the matter was, and threatened her 
exceeding, “There!” said she to the neighbours, “Now you 
see what sort of a man lie is : what would you say if I were in 
the street and he within doors, as I am p Then you might 
think he was in the right. Take notice, I beseech you, how 
artful he is : he says I have done that which he seems to have 
done himself, and talks something about the well ; but I wish 
he was in it, that he might have some water as well as wine.” 

The neighbours all joined in blaming Tofano, deeming him 
the person in fault, and giving him many hard words for his 
usage of his wife ; and the thing was noised about the city, 
till her relations heard of it, who came thither in a body, and 
inquiring of one neighbour and another how it was, they took 
Tofano, and beat him very severely. Afterwards they went 
iflto the house, and carried the lady away with them, with all 
that Avas hers, threatening Tofano with farther punishment. 
And now, finding the ill effects of his jealousy, and still having 
a regard for his wife, he got some friends to intercede with 
her to come home again, promising never more to be jealous, 
and giving her leave for the future to do as she would. 
Thus, like a simple knave, he was glad to purchase peace, 
after having been to the last ^degree injured. 

[The 4 Calandra* of Cardinal Bibbiena, the best comedy that appeared 
in Italy previous to the time of Goldoni, is taken from this tale ; so also 
is one of Duncourt’s plays, and it probably suggested to Moliere the plot 
of his celebrated comedy, 1 George Dandin/ The story, however, had 
been frequently told before the time of Boccaccio, being one of the 
fabliaux of the ‘Trouveurs/ published by Le Grand^af iii, > 143). It 
appears in the still more ancient tale? of Petrus Alphonsus, and in one of 
the French veisions of 4 Dolopator, or the Seven Wise Masters/] 

NOVEL V. 

A jealous man confesses his wife under a priest's habit, who tells him 
that she is visited every night by a friar; and, whilst he is watching 
the door, sh^lets her lover in at the house-top. 

Laubetta having made an end, the king, without loss of 
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time, pointed to Fiammetta, who began in this manner : — The 
preceding novel brings to my mind the story of another jea- 
lous person, which I will relate, being of opinion that those 
husbands are justly served in that manner,® who are jealous 
without reason. And if legislators when they make tlieir 
laws, could be supposed to think of everything, I imagine 
they would decree no other punishment than what is ordered 
in cases of self-defence : for those jealous people are'frequently 
the death of their wives. All the week long are they kept 
mewed up in their houses, and when holidays come, that they 
should have some ease and diversion, as all other people 
according to the laws both of God and man have then rest, 
yet on those days are they more confined than at any other 
time ; so that none are so wretchedly enslaved as themselves. 
Therefore I conclude that a trick put upon a husband, who 
was jealous without any reason, will by you be rather com- 
mended than blamed. , 

There lived in Arimino a certain rich merchant, who had 
an agreeable woman for his wife, of whom he was immode- 
rately jealous, and for no other reason in the world, but that 
as he was very fond of her himself, and knew that it was her 
whole study to please him ; so he magined every one else 
would like her as well, 'and that she would be as desirous t« 
oblige them ; which showed him to be one of a wicked dispo- 
sition, as well as of little understanding. He consequently 
kept so strict an eye over he^ always, that no felon under 
sentence of death could be more narrowly watched. So far 
from going out to feasts at any time, or to church, or out of 
doors, under any pretence whatever, she was not suffered to 
look out of the window ; so that she led a most wretched life, 
and so much the worse, as she knew herself to be innocent. 

Thus, finding herself so wrongfully treated, she resolved, 
for the time tg ne, rto give him some reason for such usage. 
And as she had no opportunity of seeing people in the street, 
and knew that there was an agreeable young man living in 
the next house, she looked about to see if there was any chink 
in the wall, through which she might have an opportunity of 
speaking to him, to make him an offer of her love, ana to 
have him come to her sometimes, if such a thing could be 
contrived, in order to spend her life with a little more comfort, 
till her husband should be cured of his jealosy. At last, in 
corner of the room, she espied a crack which looked into a 
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chamber of the next house, and she said to herself, “ Now if 
this should.prove to be Filippo’s chamber,” (for that was the 
young gentleman’s name), “ my scheme would be half accom- 
plished.” She ‘Set her maid to work to ascertain the truth 
upon this point, and soon learned that the young man did 
sleep there all alone. She now made it her business to visit 
that place pretty often, and put little sticks and straws through 
into her neighbour’s chamber, which he soon perceiving, 
camo to the wall to see what it meant. Then shb called to 
him softly ; he knew her voice and answered ; a few words 
sufficed to make her mind known to him, which being quite to 
his satisfaction, he contrived to enlarge the opening on his 
own side, taking care all the time that nobody should perceive 
it. From that time they had frequent conferences together, 
and could touch each other’s hands, but no more, because of 
the husband’s extraordinary care and jealousy, 

Now Christmas-day drawing near, the lady said to her hus- 
band, that, with his lea\fe, she would go to church that day, 
t» confess and receive the sacrament, like other good Chris- 
tians. “And pray what sins can you have committed,” he 
replied, “ that you should want to confess ?” — “ What !” quoth 
she, “ do you take me for a saint P Though you keep me shut 
up in this manner, yet I must sin as well as other people ; hut 
I am not going to tell them to you, as you are no priest.” 
These words occasioned such a strong suspicion in him, that 
he was resolved to know what those sins were ; and having 
determined what means to use, he told her that he was wil- 
ling ; but that she should go only to their chapel, and that 
betimes in the morning, and confess to their chaplain, or some 
person that he should appoint, and to no other, and return 
home directly. The lady seemed partly to know his design, 
and, without making any other reply, said she would do as he 
desired. On Christmas-day, then, she rofcuJbetiiracs in the 
morning, and went to the chapel, as her husband had directed 
her He also went to the same place, got there first, and 
having agreed with the priest what to dcT, he put on a gown, 
with a great hood that almost covered his face, such as we see 
priests wear sometimes, and drawing it over his eyes, sat him- 
self down in the choir. The lady, upon coming into the 
chapel, inquired for the priest ; who, hearing from her that 
She wanted to confess, told her, that he could not stay to hear 
her himself, but would send^one of his brethren. Accordingly 
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he sent the jealous husband, in an ill hour for him, as it hap- 
pened,' who had not so well disguised himself, but she imme- 
diately knew him, and said to herself, “ Thank Heaven, from 
a jealous fool he lias become a priest: but I 'will take care to 
give him what lie seeks for.” 

Affecting then not to know him, she sat down at his feet. 
The. jealous gentleman had put some little stones into his 
mouth, to alter his voice, thinking himself well enough dis- 
guised as to everything else. Coming then to the confession, 
amongst other things, she told him, that, though married, she 
was yet in love with a priest, who came and lay with hei 
every night. When the confessor heard this, he felt as if a 
knife was stuck into his heart, and were it not lor his desire 
to learn something farther, he would have gone away that 
moment, and left her on her knees. Keeping his seat, then, 
he said to her, “ Well, but how is it ? Does not your husband 
lie with you ?” — “ Yes, he does, sir,” she replied. “Then,” 
continued he, “ how can the priest lie with you at the same 
time ?” — “ I know not how he does it, but there js not a door 
in the house but opens upon his touching it ; he tells me also, 
that, upon coming to our chamber, before he opens the door, 
he says some certain words, which throw my husband asleep, 
and then he comes in, and lies with me, and the other never 
knows it.” — u O, Madam,” quoth the confessor, “that is a 
very bad thing ; you must leave off such practices entirely.” 
— “Ah, father,” answered she, *“I know not how to do it, I 
love him so well.” — “Then I can give you no absolution.” — 
“I am sorry for that,” she replied; “but I came here to 
speak the truth : if I could leave off, I would tell you so.” — 
“ I am sorry for you, as I see your soul is in a state of damna- 
tion ; but I will offer up my particular prayers for you, which 
may be of service, and I will send a person to you at certain 
times, when ybtf majr inform him if you think you have 
received any benefit, and in that case we will proceed farther.” 
The lady replied, “ Sir, never think of sending any body to 
our house, for my husband is' so unreasonably jealous, that all 
the world could never beat it out of his head but that he cams 
with a bad intent, and I should not have one good day far 
this twelvemonth.” — “Madam,” he rejoined, “have no care 
for that, for I shall manage in such a manner, that you 
will hear no more from him upon that score.” — “ If you can 
do that,” said the lady, “ I am content.” And having made 
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an end of her confession, and had her penance assigned her, 
she got up, and went to mass. • 

The husband, ready to burst with fury, put off the priest’s 
habit, and went home, waiting to find the priest and his wife 
together, in order to wreak his vengeance upon both ; whilst 
she went out of the church, seeing plainly by his looks that 
she had given him but a bad Christmas-box, though he endea- 
* voured to conceal both what he had done and meant farther 
to do. Resolving then to wait the next night at the* door for 
the priest, he said, “ I shall go out to sup, and stay all night ; 
be sure, therefore, you lock the street door, and that upon the 
stairs, as also your chamber-door, and when you are disposed 
you may go* to bed.” She wished him a good night, went 
immediately to the chink in the chamber, and made the usual 
sign, wjien Filippo came to her, and she told him what she 
had done that morning, and what her husband had said after- 
wards, adding, “•! am confident he will never stir from the 
door all night long ; do ybu contrive a way, then, to come in 
at the top of the house.” He replied, full of joy, “ Depend 
upon it, Madam, I will.” When night came, therefore, the 
jealous husband armed himself privately, and lay concealed in 
a ground-room, whilst his wife made the doors fast, especially 
that upon the stairs, so that he could not come up to her : 
and the young man, when he thought it a proper time, came 
by a secret way into her chamber, where they enjoyed them- 
selves all night, without fear of interruption. The husband, 
in the mean time, continued supperless all night long, uneasy 
to the last degree, and almost starved to death with cold, 
waiting by the door for the priest. Day appearing at last, 
# and nobody coming, lie composed himself there to sleep. 
Rising at the third hour, and the door of the house being now 
opened, he came in, pretending to come from another place, 
and called for his breakfast. Soon aflferw&^ he ^ent a 
messenger to his wife, as from the priest who had confessed 
her, to know if that person had come to her since. She, who 
understood full well the nature of the message, replied, “ No, 
he did not come that night, and if he left off visiting her, she 
might forget him, although she had no desire to do so.” 

What more need I say to you ? The husband continued to 
watch every night, and the wife and her gallant were together 
all the time. At last, being out of all manner of patience, he 
demanded of her, with the utmost wrath in his looks, what it 
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was that she had confessed to the priest ? But slie refused 
to tell him, saying that it was neither just nor reasonable. 
“ Tile woman!” he cried, “I know, in spite of you, what it 
was,’ and I will mako you confess who this priest is, that lies 
with you every night, by virtue of his enchantments, or else 
T will cut your throat.”' She replied, “ It is false ; I never 
lay with any priest.” — “ What !” said he, “ did you not say- 
so and so to the priest who confessed you?” — “Not,” she 
.replied, “ for him to tell you again ; but if you were present, 
it is a different thing : then, to be plain with you, I did bslj 
so.” — “Now tell me,” quoth he, “who this priest is, and 
quickly.” 

She smiled, and said, “ I am always glad to sqe a wise man 
led (by the horns as it were) by a simple woman ; though 
yoti deserve not that character, since you have suffered your- 
self to be transported by an unreasonable fit of jealousy, 
without knowing why ; therefore, the more \jreak you are, the 
less is my glory. Do you think my eyes are as bad as your 
understanding ? No ; I knew very well who the priest ;vas 
that confessed me, and that was you. But £ was resolved 
to give you what you wanted, and I think I have done so. 
But if you were as wise as you would be thought, you would 
never have desired to come at your wife’s secrets in that 
manner, and would have known, without any vain suspicion, 
that every word was true which I said, and without the least 
crime or offence. I told you J. loved a priest : were not you, 
my unworthy husband, then a priest ? I said, no door could 
be kept shut when he had a mind to come to me : and is not 
that literally true ? I added, that the priest lay with me 
every night. And pray when did you lie from me ? And 
when you sent to know if he was with me that night — -you 
know that very time you had not been with me — I answered 
that he hac^aiSt been with me. Who but a person blinded 
with jealousy, likb yourself, but must have understood these 
things ? Arid yet you kept watch all night at the door, 
and would have made me believe that you were gone 
elsewhere to sup and spend the night. Consider a little 
better, and behave like a man, and do not make a fool of 
yourself any longer, in the eyes of one who is acquainted with 
all your ways, as I am. Leave off this extraordinary care 
upon my account ; for, I assure you, were I disposed to be 
^rtiat you suspect, had you a hundred eyes, whereas you have 
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only two, I could do it over and over again, and you be never 
the wiser.” 

The poor jealous creature, who had thought himself very 
cunning before, now saw how he was despised, and, without 
more words, divested himself of that foolish and troublesome 
disposition, ever after esteeming his wife a virtuous and pru- 
dent woman. And she had no further Occasion to make her 
lover come in at the top of the house, as cats do ; for the 
door was open afterwards whenever they had a mind to be 
together. 

[This story is an ingenious improvement upon the Fabliau ‘Du Chevalier 
qui confessa sa Femme/ It has been frequently imitated. In the 78th 
of the ‘ Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles/ entitled ‘ Le Mari Confesseur/ a lady 
who is confessed by her husband under the disguise of a priest acknow- 
ledges a criminal intercourse with a squire, a knight, and a priest. On 
hearing this, the husband bursts out into an indignant exclamation. 
“ Were you not/' says she, wfth some presence of mind, “ a squire when 
I parried you, were you not afterwards a knight, and are you not now a 
priest ?" Thi^is copied by Lafontaine, in 1 Le Mari Confesseur/] 


NOVEL VI. 

Isabella, being in company with her gallant, called Leonetto, and being 
visited at the same time by one Lambeituccio, her husband returns, 
when she sends Lambertuccio away with a drawn sword in his hand, 
whilst the husband escorts Leonetto safely to his own house. 

* They were all pleased with Fiammetta’s story, declaring 
that the woman had served the brute exactly right. And it 
’ being concluded, the king ordered Pampinea to go on, who 
then said, — There are many people so foolish as to affirm, 
that love deprives persons of their understating, and that 
they who axe in love are out of their wits. But how ridicu- 
lous this assertion is, will appear by what has been said before, 
and also by what I am now going to tell you. 

In our city, abounding with everything that is good, there 
was formerly a beautiful lady, wife to a certain worthy knight, 
who desiring a little variety, as will sometimes happen, began 
to grow indifferent towards her husband, casting her eyes upon 
a certain young spark, called Leonetto, one of no great family, 
hut agreeable enough j he likewise began to show the same 
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good will towards her; and it was not long before their 
wishes were accomplished. Now it happened, that another 
gentleman was in loVe with her also; called Lambertuccio, one 
by no means agreeable to her; but he ceased not to solicit 
her •in all manner of ways, threatening at the same time, as 
he was a man of note and power, to lessen and expose her, 
unless she would coifiply with his desires. This terrified her 
so much, that she thought herself obliged to listen to him. 

Being ‘now, as it was summer time, at one of their country 
houses, and her husband gone from home to make some stay, 
she sent for Leonetto to come and be with her in the mean 
time. He obeyed her summons with great pleasure. Lam- 
bertuccio, knowing also that her husband was abroad, came 
all alone on horseback, and knocked at the gate. Her maid, 
seeing him there, ran up stairs to her mistress, who was in 
her chamber with Leonetto, and said, “ Madam, Signor 
Lambertuccio is here below.” The lady was /in the greatest 
perplexity imaginable, and desired 11 Leonetto not to mind 
stepping behind the curtain of the bed till the other was gone. 
Leonetto, who feared him as much as she did, Went and hid 
himself there, whilst she ordered her maid to go and let 
Lambertuccio in. Accordingly he dismounted, hung his horse’s 
bridle at the door, and was immediately shown up stairs ; when 
she, meeting him at the top, asked, with a smile, how she 
came to be favoured with the visit ? “ My life !” quoth he, “ I 
understood your husband was abroad, and it was for that reason 
I came to sec you.” Thereupon they went to her room, and 
locked themselves in. 

While they were diverting themselves there, the lady’s hus- # 
band returned, quite unexpectedly. As soon as the maid saw 
him, she came suddenly into the chamber, and said to her 
mistress, “ Madam, my master is returned, and now in the 
court.” « Theiady was quite confounded at hearing this, and, 
considering that she had two men in the house, and that the 
knight could not be concealed, on account of his horse, she 
gave herself over fcfr lost : yet, resolving at length what to do, 
she said to Lambertuccio, “ Sir, if you have any regard for me, 
and are willing to save me from destruction, pray do as I 
shall direct you. Go down stairs with an angry countenance, 
and your sword in your hand, saying, ‘ I vow to Heaven, if 
evetf I meet with him any where else — And if my husband 
should offer to stop you, or as^ any questions, say nothing 
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, more titan that ; but mount your horso directly, and ride 
away, nor offer to stay with him upon any account whatever." 
Accordingly, he obeyed her directions, and went down stairs 
with his naked sword in his hand, and his face, all crimsoned, 
both by his recent exertions and his vexation at the knight’s 
inopportune return. The latter, meanwhile, on entering the 
courtyard, had been surprised to see the .horse there ; and was 
still more so when he went to the door and met Lamber- 
tuccio coming out with such a fierce countenance, qnd heard 
him talk in that manner; “ Pray, what is the matter, sir ?" 
he said to him. The other put his foot in the stirrup, mut- 
tered only these words, “ If ever I meet the villain again ," 

and rode away. The knight, going up stairs, found his wife 
at the stair-liead, terrified out of her wits, and said to her, 
“What is the reason of Lambertuccio’s going away in so 
much heat and fury ?” When she, drawing nearer to her 
chamber, that Leonetto might hear, replied, “ My dear, I 
never was so frlgh^ned iji my whole life. A gentleman whom 
I never saw before, ran in here, and Lambertuccio after him 
with a drawji sword, and finding the chamber-door open, he 
came trembling into it, saying, 4 1 entreat you, Madam, to pro- 
tect me, otherwise I shall be murdered in your very presence.’ 
I stood up, and was going to ask him who he was, and what 
was the matter, when Lambertuccio was at the top of the 
stairs, roaring out, ‘ Where is the villain ?’ Upon this, I ran 
to the chamber-door, and stopped him as he was just coming 
in, when he was so civil to mtf indeed, after he saw I was un- 
willing he should come into the chamber, that, after a few 
words, he went back again just as you met him.” 

“ My dear," said the husband, “ you did quite right ; it would 
have been a great discredit to us to have had anybody mur- 
dered in our house ; and Lambertuccio was highly to blamo 
to pursue a person hither. But whereas gentleman?" 
“ He is hid somewhere or other she replica/ “ I ltnow not 
where.” — “Where are you?" cried the knight, “you may 
come out without any danger." Leonetto^ who had heard all 
this, came out from where he was concealed, much terrified, 
as indeed he had reason ; when the knight said to him, “ Pray 
what affair is this that you have had with Lambertuccio ?” — 
“Nothing," he replied, “in the world, that I know of; so 
that I am convinced he has either lost his senses, or else mis- 
takes mo for some other person ; for, upon seeing me in the 
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street, at a distance from your house, he drew his swbrd, and 
said, ‘ Villain, thou art a dead man !’ I stayed to ask no ques- 
tions, but made the best of my way, and came hither, where, 
thanks be to heaven and this lady, I have fo t and protection.” 
— “ Then,” said the knight, be under no fear ; I will see you 
safe home, when you may make inquiry what the ground of 
liis quarrel with you ic.” After supper, then, ho mounted him 
upon one of his horses, and conducted him to Florence to his own 
house. And that night, by the lady's direction, Leonetto had 
a private conference with Lambertuccio, when they so planned 
It, that, though there was much talk afterwards about it, the 
husband never knew how he had been tricked by his wife. 

[The original of this story is a tale in the Greek Syntlpas, the most 
ancient European form of the * Seven Wise Masters,’ but it lias been 
omitted in some of the more modern versions. There are corresponding 
stories in Petrus Alphonsus,Le Grand’s ‘Fabliaux,’ Bandello, and Parabosco. 
One or other of these tales suggested a part of B^aunlont and Fletcher's 
comedy of * Woman pleased' (Act ir, Scene 6), where Isabella in a similar 
manner conveys two lovers out of her chamber, when surprised by &e 
■coming of her husband.] 


NOVEL TO. 

jodovico being in love with Beatrice, she sends her husband into the 
garden, disguised like herself, so that her lo\er may be with her in 
the mean time ; and he afterwards goes into the garden and beats 
the husband. 

Isabella’s quick and lucky thought was admired by the whole 
company, when Filomena began, by the king’s command, to 
this eflect : — Yot^ must understand, that at Paris dwelt a cer- 
tain gentlemaiT^ a Florentine, who, being a little reduced, was 
forced to go into trade, by which he acquired a great deal of 
wealth. He had qply one son, named Lodovico, who, having 
regard to the nobility of his father, more than to anything of 
business, was, instead of being brought *up in a warehouse, 
sent, with some other young noblemen, into the service of the 
king of France, where he acquired all the accomplishments 
"that belonged to a fine gentleman. Being one day in com- 
pany with certain knights, who were just returned from the 
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Holy Land, and talking of beauties in England, France, and 
other countries, one of them declared, that, in all parts of the 
world, of all the women that ever he saw, he never met with- 
any to come upjto Beatrice, the wife of Egano de’ Galluzzi, of 
Bologna ; to which his companions, who had been with him 
there, agreed. 

Lodovico, on hearing this, was possessed with such a desire 
to see her, that he could think of nothing else ; and design- 
ing to go and make some stay there, if she proved to his 
liking, he pretended to his father that he had an inclination to 
go to the Holy Land, and obtained his very reluctant consent. 
Changing his name then to Anichino, he came to Bologna ; 
and, as fortune would have it, saw Beatrice at her window the 
very next day, when he found her beauty to exceed .even his 
warmest imagination, and, being quite enamoured, he resolved 
not to depart from Bologna till he had obtained his desire. 
Pondering, therefore, which was the most likely way to succeed, 
he supposed, tbat if he gcould but get to be a servant to the 
J^usband, he might probably carry his point. Accordingly, he 
sold his liorses, and. disposing of his servants, with orders 
never to take notice of him, he told his landlord, that he 
should be glad to get into the service of some person of dis- 
tinction, if such a place could be met with. The landlord 
replied, “ You are just such a person as would suit a gentle- 
man here, called Egano, who has a great number of servants, 
and will always have well-looking, genteel people about him, 
like yourself: I will speak to' him for you.” This he did, and 
Anichino was immediately taken into the family, greatly to 
his satisfaction. Continuing then with Egano, where he had 
daily opportunities of seeing the lady, he gained so far upon 
him by his good behaviour* that Egano could do nothing with- 
out him, and made him sole director of all his affairs. 

One day it happened, as Egano was, gore out foiling, and 
left him behind, that Beatrice (who as yet knew nothing of 
his love, but had always commended his most engaging beha- 
viour) made him sit down with her at eh^s, and Anichino, as 
it was his whole desire to please her, contrived to let her win, 
with which she was vastly delighted. — At length, all the women 
being gone out of the room, and they left by themselves, ho 
heaved a deep sigh. She looked, and said, “What is the 
matter with you, Anichino ? A re you uneasy because I win ?” 
— “Madam,” he replied, “ jb is a thing of more consequence 
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which occasioned that sigh.” — “Then, by the regard you have 
for me,’’ quoth she, “ I conjure you to tell it me.” When 
Anichino saw himself entreated by his love for her, whom he 
valued beyond all the world, he gave a greater sigh than 
before. She desired again to know the reason. “ Madam,” 
he replied, “ I am extremely afraid lest I should offend you by 
so doing ; I doubt also if you would not speak of it to some 
other person.” She made answer, “Be assured I shall not 
be offended ; nor shall I ever speak of it again, unless you 
give me leave.” — “Then,” said he, “as I have your promise, 
I will reveal it.” And he told her, with tears in his eyes, 
who he was ; what he had heard of her, and where ; and how 
he came to be servant to her husband. He entreated her, in 
the most humble manner, to have pity on him, and accept of 
this secret offer of his love ; or, if that was too great a favour 
for him to expect, that he might continue in the same condi- 
tion as before ; and that she would be pleased pnly to let him 
admire her. O! how singularly swtet are these Bolognian 
dispositions ! In cases of this sort how worthy of praisq ! 
They delight not in people’s tears and sighs ; but; to sc ft and 
amorous entreaties, they are ever easy of access. Were I 
able to give them their due praise, my voice should never 
faint on so agreeable a subject. The lady had her eyes fixed 
upon him all the time he was speaking, and giving credit to 
his words, she began to conceive the same passion in her heart 
for him. “Anichino,” she repjied, “be of good cheer; you 
have effected in a moment (the small time only that you have 
been speaking), that which all the lords and gentlemen, who 
have been daily soliciting me, could never bring to pass ; so 
that now I am more yours than my own. You have deserved 
my love, and you shall have it: come, therefore, to my 
chamber about midnight.” Upon this they parted, and he 
waited with groat impatience for night. 

Egano was now returned from fowling, and, being weaiy, 
went, as soon as he had supped, to bed, and the lady with him, 
leaving the door Open, as she had promised. At the time 
appointed, Anichino went into the bed-chamber, and shutting 
the door again, he stepped gently to the lady’s side of the 
bed, when, laying his hand upon her breast, he found she was 
awake. Instantly she seized it with both hers, and held 
him strongly, turning herself in bed at the same time, till she 
^nade her husband wake, when sj»e said to him, “ My dear, I 
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would say nothing to you last night, because you seemed to be 
weary; but tell me, which of your servants do you believe to 
be the most faithful, and respect the most ?” Egano replied, 
“ What a straiJjge question this is ! Do not you know that I 
never loved, and put such confidence in any servant, as 1 now- 
do in Anichino t 1 But why do you want to be informed ?” 
Anichino, perceiving Egano to be awake, and hearing them 
talk together, endeavoured several times to draw his hand 
away, and get out of the room, imagining that she had put a 
trick upon him ; but she held him so fast, that he could not. 
She then replied to Egano, saying, “ I will tell you : I onco 
thought as you do, and that he was the most trusty person 
about you, but I was mistaken; for he had the assurance, 
after you were gone out yesterday, to make an offer of* his love 
to me ; whilst I, to give you manifest proof of the fact, 
seemed to consent, and appointed to meet him this night 
under the pihe-tree, in, the garden. Now my intention was 
never to go thither ; but if you have a mind to be convinced of 
This villan%, you need only slip on one of my petticoats, and 
put a veil over your head, and I am sure you will find him.” 
— “Then” quoth he, “most certainly will I go.” Kising, 
therefore, and disguising himself in that manner, as well as he 
could in the dark, he went into the garden to wait for 
Anichino. As soon as he was gone out, she rose also, and 
made fast the door. Anichino, who had been in the 
most horrible fear, and had endeavoured all he could to get 
from her, pursing both her and her love a thousand times 
over, and himself likewise, for giving credit to her, now at last 
finding out what was her* design, was the happiest man 
imaginable. 

At length, when she thought he had been as long with her 
a a it was safe for him to stay, she said 4 “ I # beg of you to take 
a cudgel, and go into the garden ; and, pretending as if this 
was done only to make trial of my virtue, give him some 
hard language, as though you meant^ it for myself, and 
cudgel him soundly.” Accordingly he rose, took a good stick 
with him and went into the garden, where Egano, seeing him 
come towards the pine-tree, hastened with a great deal of 
seeming pleasure to meet him. Then said Anichino, “ What ! 
you wicked woman, are you come ? and could you think I 
would do such a thing bv my master ? I will makg you 
repent your baseness.” A|d lifting up his cudgel, he laid on 
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to some purpose. — Egano, at these words, and feeling the 
blows, took to his heels, without speaking a word, whilst 
Anichino was close alter him, crying out, “Away, you vile 
creature ! depend upon it, my master shall know all to-morrow.** 

Egano having sustained all this drubbing, returned at last 
to his chamber, when the lady said to him, “ Well ! did Ani- 
chino come into the garden ?” Egano replied, “ Would to 
God he had. stayed away! for, besides all the foul language 
that could be used to any woman, he has almost broken every 
bone in my skin. I wondered indeed that he of all men should 
have addressed you in the way you told me, with intent to 
dishonour me ; but, as he saw you of such a free, cheerful 
temper, he had a mind, no doubt to make trial o^ you.” — 
“Then, thank Heaven,” quotli she, “he proved me with 
words, and you with deeds. But, I believe, he may say that 
I boro the words better than you did the deeds : as he has 
showed himself so faithful, therefore, t to you, you will regard 
him accordingly.’* — “ Most certainly,” said Egano : and from 
that time he concluded that he had the most virtuous wife and" 
the honestest servant of any man in the world. On which 
account (though Anichino and she often laughed together at 
the thing) they had an opportunity of gratifying their desires 
with the less suspicion (which could not have been done so well 
without such a stratagem) all the time Anichino thought fit 
to stay with Egano at Bologna. 

[The incidents of this novel are amusing enough, but it does not appear 
that there was any necessity for the lovers to have had recourse to such 
intricate and perilous expedients. This tale has been copied by Ser. 
Giovanni, in the second and third day of his 4 Pecoionc,’ and has given 
rise to that part of an old English comedy of the 17th century, called the 
‘City Night # Cap/ by John.Davenport, which relates to Francisco’s ifl- 
trigue with Dorothea, the wife of Ludovico. It is .the ‘ Mari cocu, battu 
et content,’ of La Fontaine.] 
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A woman who had^a very jealous husband, tied a thre'ad to her great toe, 
by which she informed her lover whether he should come ojr not. 
The husband found it out, and whilst he was pursuing the lover, she 
put her maid in her place. He takes her, to be his wife, beats her, 
cuts off her hair, and then fetches his wife’s relations, who find 
nothing of what he had told them, and load him with reproaches. 

• 

Beatrice seemed to them all to have been strangely spite- 
ful towards her husband ; and every one agreed that Anichino’s 
fright and confusion must have been very great, to be hold in 
that manner, whilst she told her husband of his design upon 
her. The king seeing that Filomena had done, turned to 
Ncifile, who smiled and said, — A great charge at present 
rests upon me, to relate something equal to what has been 
said already; but I shall endeavour to acquit myself as well as 
I can. * • 

• Know, then, that in our city lived a certain rich merchant, 
named Arrtguccio Berlinghieri, who, like many other trades- 
people now-a-days, foolishly thought to ennoble himself by 
marriage ; and he took a wife, not at all suitable to himself, 
whose name was Sismonda. She (her husband, like other 
persons of business, being often abroad) fell in love with a 
young gentleman called ltuberto, who had long paid his ad- 
dresses to her, and being not. so discreet in that affair as she 
ought to have been, it happened, whether her husband had 
any notion of it, or for what other reason I cannot tell, that 
he became the most jealous creature in the world, and, laying 
aside all his other concerns, ho applied # his mind wholly to 
watching her ; nor would he ever go to sleep without seeing 
her first in bed. This was the greatest torment to her, as it 
deprived her of all opportunity of being ^vitli he* gallant ; 
therefore, after much thinking about it, and being greatly 
importuned by him all the time, it came into her head at last 
to take tho following method ; namely, *to have her lover 
come to the door in the middle of the night, and go and let 
him in whilst the husband was asleep ; for her chamber was- 
towards the street, and she knew that, though her husband 
was sometimes slow to fall asleep, yet when he was once fast 
he was not easily roused. And, that she might know when 
he was there, and nobody eke perceive it, she resolved to put 
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a thread out of the window, one end of which should go near 
to the ground, and the other end was to be brought low along 
■ the floor, and so under the clothes into the bed, where she 
would tie it to her great toe. Having acquainfed Ruberto with 
this, .she told him, that, as often as he came, ho should pull 
the thread, when, if her husband was asleep, she would let it 
go : but, if he was not asleep, she would hold it fast, and then 
> he was not to expect her. Ruberto liked this scheme very 
well ; and he was frequently coming thither, when sometimes 
he could have her company, and sometimes not. 

At last it happened, whilst she was asleep, as the husband 
was stretching out his feet in the bed, that he met with this 
thread ; when patting down his hand and finding it tied to 
her toe, he thought within himself there must be some trick 
here ; perceiving afterwards that the other end went out of 
the window, he held the fact for certain ; accbrdingly he took 
it off her toe and put it upon his own, waiting to see what the 
event would be. He had not been long waiting, before Ruberto 
came, and pulled the thread as usual : Arriguccio felt it, 
but not having tied the thread fast enough, ancf the other 
drawing pretty hard, it came off, which Ruberto took for 
a signal that he should stay, and so he did. Arriguccio upon 
this rose with all haste, and taking arms with him, went to 
the door, to see who it was, and to inflict vengeance upon him. 
Now, though he was a merchant, he. was a stout, warlike 
man ; and being come to the door, and not opening it in the 
manner the lady used to do, Ruberto began to have a suspicion 
how it was, and immediately took to his heels, and the other 
after him. At last Ruberto having run a great way, the other 
still pursuing him, he faced about (as he was armed likewise) 
and drew his sword, and to it they fell, the one continually 
thrusting, whilst the other stood upon his defence. 

The lady awoke the moment her husband opened the 
chgmber-door, and finding the thread gone from her toe, con- 
cluded she was discovered. Perceiving that her husband had 
nrffnfjber her lover, she rose, resolving what to do ; and calling 
maid (who was in the secret) she prevailed upon her to go 
into her bed ; begging of her to receive all the blows patiently 
which her master should give, without making any discovery; 
and she would make her such a recompense, that she should 
have no cause to repent. Putting out the light, then, which 
was in the chamber, she went and hid herself in a comer of 
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the house, waiting for the event. The fray between Arriguccio 
and Ruberto had alarmed all the neighbours, who rose and 
began to reprove then* very severely: on which Arriguccio, 
without knowing who his antagonist was, or being able to do 
him any harm, left him (for fear of being known himself), 
and returned full of wrath to his own house. And coming 
into the chamber, “Where is this vile woman?” he said, 
“ What ! she has put out the candle that I should not find her ; 
but she is mistaken.” So he went to the bed-side, hnd began 
to beat and kick the maid (thinking it was his wife), till he 
was quite weary, and what with his hands and feet together, 
had bruised her face to a mummy. . When he had done that, 
he cut off htr hair, saying all the reproachful things that could 
be spoken to a woman. The girl roared lustily (as indeed she 
had reason) ; and though she frequently cried, “ For God’s 
sake have mercy!” and nothing more, yet her words were so 
broken with lamentation, and he so crazed too with fury, 
that he never discovered her not to be his wife. Having beat 
bar then to some purpose, and cut off her hair (as we observed) 
he said, “ Thou vile prostitute, I shall meddle with thee no 
farther, but will go for thy brothers, to let them know of thy 
exploits, when they may d& as they shall think most for their 
own credit, and take thee away with them ; for here thou 
shalt no longer abide so he locked her in, and went away by 
himself. 

As soon as Sismonda (who bad heard the whole transaction) 
perceived he was gone, she came into the chamber and struck 
a light, when she found the girl all bruised, and in tears. 
Having comforted her in the best manner she was able, she 
removed her to her own apartment, where she wa» well taken 
care of: and rewarding her, at Arriguccio’ s expense, to her 
own content, she went immediately and set her room to rights. 
She made the bed over again, as if nobody Bad lain in it that 
night, lighted up the lamp, dressed herself as if she had never 
been in bed, and then taking up her work, sat herself down at 
the top of the stairs, and began to sew. • Arriguccio in the 
mean time went with all possible baste to her brothers’ house, 
and knocked there till he made them hear, and open the door. 
The three brothers and the mother all rose, hearing who it was; 
and seeing him come alone, and at that time of night, they in- 
quired the reason. Thereupon ho related the whole affair, be- 
ginning with the thread, a£d going on to what he had done 
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afterwards, and, at length, by way of conviction, showed them 
the hair, which he had cut off ; adding, that, in regard to their 
own honour, they might take her away, and dispose of* her as 
they pleased, lor that he would be no longer troubled with 
her. - The brothers were greatly incensed at hearing this story, 
and in their fury ordered torches to be got ready, preparing 
to go back with him, that she might not want her due treat- 
ment, whilst the mother went heavily after, sometimes entreat- 
ing one, ahd sometimes another of them, not to bo too hasty 
in condemning their sister; alleging, that he might have 
quarrelled with her upon some other account, and now brought 
this charge by way of excuse ; and declaring she could not 
imagine how it could be, seeing that she well knew her daughter, 
having brought her up herself, with more words to that effect. 

By this time they had reached the house, and were going 
up stairs, when Si^monda called out to them, “Who is there ?” 
One of her brother replied, “You shall soon*, know, you vile 
creature as you are !” — “Lord have Vnercy on me!” said she, 
“what is all this for?” And rising up, she went to meet 
them, saying, “ Brothers, you are welcome ; but ivhat is the 
meaning of your coming all three at this time of the night?” 
They, observing that she had been 'sitting at work, and without 
any such bruises or blows as the husband had talked of, began 
to wonder ; and, abating a little of their former wrath, they 
inquired the meaning of this difference with her husband, 
threatening her severely if she spoke anything but the truth. 
The lady replied, “ I know not what you would have me say, 
nor of any quarrel that I have had with him.” Arriguccio, 
on beholding her, was quite confounded ; remembering that he 
had scratched and beat her in a most outrageous manner, of 
which no sign now appeared ; and her brothers then told her 
what they had heard from him. She now turned to him, and 
said, “ Alas ! my*dear, what is this I hear ? Why would you 
have me thought to be a wicked person, to your great disgrace, 
when I am not so, and yourself an ill-tempered sorry man, 
when it is quito otherwise ? When were you here to-night 
before Jim.? Or when did you beat me ? For my part, I 
know hpttung of the matter.” Arriguccio replied, “You 
abomilmble vTetch ! what, did we not go to bed together P 
Did I not return hither again after pursuing your gallant ? 
Did 1 not give you a thousand blows at the same time that I 
cut off your hair?” — “You nevet* went to bed in this house 
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to-night;” she made answer, “but, letting this alone, for which 
you can have only my word, and to come to what you now talk 
of, namely, your beating me, and cutting off my hair, let any 
one see if I have ^ich bruises upon me ; nor should I advise 
you to attempt ever to serve me so ; for, as I hope to be saved, 
I would return the like, if you did. And, # as to cutting off my 
hair, I never knew anything of it, if it was so ; but let us see 
whether it be as you say, or not.” She then pulled her veil 
off, and shewed her hair all entire, and in order. 

Tho brothers and the mother seeing this, turned fiercely 
upon Arriguccio. “ How now, sir !” they said. “ Surely this 
can never be the thing that you came to acquaint us with ; 
which way will you prove tho rest ?” Arriguccio was like one 
out of his wits. Gladly would he have said something, but 
seeing the thing appear differently from what he had under- 
taken to show them, he could not get out one word. She now 
said to her brothers, “ I see he has a mind I should relate to 
you his vile proceedings, and my Own unhappiness, and I will 
do*it. I beljeve firmly that what he says may be true, and 
I’ll tell you which way. This sorry fellow, to whom you gave 
me in an ill hour, who calls himself a merchant truly, and 
would be thought such, and who therefore should be as tem- 
perate as a hermit, and as modest as a maid : this man, I say, 
is drunk most nights in one tavern or other ; one while with 
one prostitute, and then again with another, whilst I am forced 
to sit up for him, in the manner you now found me, till mid- 
night for the most part, and very often till morning. And 
being very drunk, he might find a thread tied to the toe of 
one of those strumpets, and run after some person or other, 

» and fight him, as he says ; and returning back, he might beat 
he 1 * in that manner, and cut off her hair: and not being 
thoroughly sober again, he imagines it was done to me ; if 
you' observe, he appears now to be half 'fuddled ; therefore I 
would have you consider him as a person in liquor, and forgive 
him even as I mean to do.” 

The mother, at these words, made a great clamour, apd 
said, “ My dear child, it shall never be ; he deserves hanging 
for an ill-conditioned brute as he is. He is unworthy of such 
a woman as you are. What could he have done more, had ho 
catched you in the open street ? Things are come to a line 
pass truly, if you must be set down by the words of a little 
paltry merchant. This sort f>f fellows, you must know, if they 
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have but a little money in their pockets, are all for a gentle- 
man’s daughter ; when they pretend to some coat-of-arms, and 
say, ‘ I am of suc^ a family, and my ancestors did so and so.’ 
Would to heaven my sons had followed n£y advice ! Count 
Gui'do would gladly have taken you without a penny of fortune; 
yet they chose to marry you to this jewel here ; and though 
there is not a better gentlewoman, nor one more virtuous in all 
Florence, yet he was not ashamed to call you strumpet, as if 
we were strangers to your character. But, as I hope to live, 
were they ruled by me, they would beat him to a mummy.” 
Turning now to her sons, she said, “ 1 told you, as we came 
along, that it could never be true. You hear how this fine . 
brother of yours uses your sister : a poor sorry fellow as he is! 
were I in your place, hearing what he has both said and done 
towards her, I would never leave him with life. Confound 
him ! for a drunken, quarrelsome villain, to have no shame in 
him!” The brothers followed up , f his haraAgue with all the 
severe things they could think of ; concluding, at last, with 
saying, “ We forgive you this once, as you wer,^ drunk, but 
take care we hear no more such stories : if we do, we will pay 
off all your old scores,” and so they left him. Arriguccio stood 
like one who had lost his senses ; scarcely knowing whether all 
this was real, or only a dream, and from that time quarrelled 
no more with his wife ; whilst she not only escaped from the 
most imminent danger, but opened a way to obtain her desires, 
without the least fear of her husband for the time to come. 

[The Fabliau of 1 Les Cheveux Coupes’ (Le Grand, ii, 280), is perhaps 
the immediate original of Boccaccio’s story ; but 'the incidents may be 
traced back to the tales of Bidpai, the oldest collection in the world. In t 
one part of the fable of the ‘ Dervise and Robbers,’ at least as it appears 
in the version of Gallaud, a shoemaker’s wife being detected in an intrigue, 
and tied to a pillar, persuades another woman to take her place. The 
husband rises during the night, and cuts off the nose of the substitute. 
After this catastrop^p, the wife instantly resumes her position, and ad- 
j^csses a prayer to God to manifest her innocence by curing her of the 
wound. The fortieth story of the second part of Malespini is a similar . 
tale to that of Bidpai ; it also recurs in the 4 Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles ;* 
and one or other of these imitations probably suggested the incident in 
Massinger’s 4 Guardian/ of Severino cutting off Calipso’s nose, mistaking 
her in the dark for his wife Iolante.} t 
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Lydia, the wife of lficostratus, being in love with Phyrrus, did three 
•things which he had enjoined her, to convince him of her affection. 
She afterwards used some familiarities with him before her husband's 
face, making him believe that what he had seen was not real. 

Neifile’s novel had pleased them all to that degree, that 
they could not keep froip. laughing and talking about it, al- 
though the king had several times called out silence, in order 
that Pamfilo should speak ; who at length began in this 
manner: — There is nothing, 1 am persuaded, so dangerous and 
difficult, that a person who is thoroughly in love will pot at- 
tempt; and this, though it has been shown by various instances 
already given, yet I think will be still more apparent from a 
story which 1 ayi going to tell you of a lady much more for- 
tunate than discreet. Therefore I would advise no one to run 
tl|£ risk of following her course ; because neither is fortune 
always disposed, nor are all men to be blinded, in the same 
manner. 

In Argos, an ancient city of Achaia, more famous formerly 
for its kings than great, lived a certain nobleman called Nicos- 
tratus, to whom fortune, in the decline of his life, had given a 
young lady for his wife, of as great a spirit as she was beautiful, 
named Lydia. Now he, being a lord of large estate, kept a 
great number of slaves, dogs,* and hawks, and was very fond 
of country diversions. Amongst bis other servants, was a 
genteel young man named Pyrrhus, whom he valued and 
trusted above all the rest. With this person Lydia was so 
* much in love, that she could never be happy but in his com- 
pany ; whilst he (whether he did not, or would not, perceive 
her regard for him) seemed not at all affocted*by it. Jins she 
laid much to heart, and, resolving to make him understand 
her, she called one of her favorite maids, whose name was 
Lusca, and said to her, “ Lusca, the favour* you have received 
from me should make you both obedient and faithful ; tall* 
care, therefore, that you reveal what I am going to speak to 
no one, save to the person concerned. You see what a great 
disproportion there is between my husband’s age and mine, 
and may suppose I can have but little comfort with such a 
one j for that reason I have tpaadc choice of our Pyrrhus. If 
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you have any regard for me, then, let him know mjf love for 
him in the best manner you arc able ; and entreat him, on my 
part, 'that he would please to come hither to pie.” The girl 
promised to do so; and on the very first opportunity, she 
took Pyrrhus aside, and delivered her message. This surprised 
him very much, for ho had never had the least notion of such 
3 tiling ; and being apprehensive that it might be done to try 
him, he answered roughly, “ Lusca, I can never think this 
comes frpm my lady ; take care, therefore, what you say : or, if 
she did say so, you could never have her orders .to disclose it; 
or, even admitting that, still I have that regard for my lord, that 
I could never offer to do him such an injury : I charge you, 
then, let me hear no more about it.” Lusca, not fit all abashed 
at his stem way of speaking, replied, “ Pyrrhus, I shall speak 
at all times what I am ordered by my lady to say, whether it 
offends you or not ; but, as for you, you are no better than a 
brute.” 

She returned full of wrath to hew mistress' who was like to 
die on hearing her report. In a few days, she said ag^in, 

“ You know, Lusca, that one stroke never fells an ohk ; then 
go once more, and tell Pyrrhus that his fidelity is at my ex- 
pense, and represent the passion I have for him in such a 
manner that ho may be affected with it ; for if he continues 
so indifferent, it will go near to cost me my life.” The girl 
desired her to take courage ; and going again to Pyrrhus, and 
finding him in a good humour, she said, “ I told you, a few 
days since, of the great regard ‘my lady had for you; and I now 
assure you, that, if you continue in the same resolution, she 
will never suivive it : then be persuaded, or I shall think you 
the greatest fool in the world. What an honour it will be to 
have the love of such a lady ! Consider how greatly you are * 
obliged to fortune: she offers you a most beautiful woman, 
and a refuge from your necessities. Who will be happier than 
yourself, if you be wise ? Do hut represent to yourself* what- 
ever an ambitious heart can desire ; all will he yours. Open 
then your understanding to my words, and remember, that 
fortune is wont to come once in our lives to us with cheerful 
looks, and her lap full of favours : if we turn our backs on her 
at that tii&e, we may thank ourselves should we be poor and 
miserable all the rest of our days. You talk of honour and 
fidelity ; there is something indeed in that plea among friends : ' 
cart, with regard to slaves, in ^uch a case, they may do just 
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as their piasters would behave to them. Can you imagine, 
had you a wife, daughter, or sister, that our master fancied, 
that he would stand on such nice terms of duty, and alT that, 
as you now do to .his wife ? You can never be. so foolish, but 
you must believe tfhat, if persuasion was ineffectual, he would 
use* force. Let us serve him, therefore, as he would serve 
us ; take advantage of fortune’s kind offer in your favour ; for, 
depend upon it, setting aside the consideration of what may 
happen through your refusal to the lady, if you do not 5 you wm 
repent the longest day you have to live.” 

Pyrrhus, who had made several reflections on what she had 
said before to him, and had resolved to make a different reply 
if ever she came again, being now not averse to the thing, 
provided he <?ould be assured she was in earnest, made answer, 
“ Lusea, that is all true, I confess ; but yet, as my lord is a 
very wise and provident person, and, as 1 am intrusted with 
the management of all his affairs, I am afraid that my lady 
only docs this to try me : three things then there are that I 
require of her for my own conviction, after which I will obey 
al> her commands. The first is, that she kill my lord’s 
favorite hawk before his face ; the second, that she send me a 
lock of his beard ; and the third, one of his soundest and best 
tteth.” These seemed very hard conditions to the maid, and 
more so tp the mistress ; but love, who is a good comforter as 
well as counsellor, soon made her resolve. Accordingly, she 
sent him word, by the same person, that all three should be 
done. And farther, that, as he had such an opinion of his 
lord’s wisdom, she would also undertake to make him not be- 
lieve his own eyes. 

Pyrrhus then waited to see what course she meant to take. 

# In a few days, therefore, Nicostratus having made a great en- 
tertainment, as he used frequently to do, just as the first service 
was taken away, she came into the hall, richly dressed, and 
there, m the presence of Pyrrhus and the whole comparijr, went 
to the perch where this hawk was, and loosed him, as if sho 
had a mind to take him upon her hand, when, taking him by 
the jesses, she dashed his brains out against the wall. And 
while Nicostratus was crying out, “Alas ! my dear, what havo 
you done ?” she took no notice, but turned to the company, and 
said, “ I should scarcely revenge myself on a king that was to 
do me an injury, if I wanted courage to wreak my vengeance 
a paltry hawk. You must know, that this • bird has 
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deprived me of all the pleasure I should have from* my hus- 
band ; for, by break of day he is up, and on horseback, after 
his favorite diversion, whilst I am left all alone, and neg- 
lected : for which reason, I have long taken, a resolution to do 
this thing, and only waited for an opportunity to have so 
many equitable judges present, as I take you to be.” The 
gentlemen, supposing her affection to Nicostratus to be as 
fervent as her ‘words seemed to declare, laughed heartily; and, 
TOrning,to Nicostratus, who seemed a good deal disturbed, 
they said, “ She has done very well in taking her revenge upon 
the hawk and, after a little raillery, they changed his resent- 
ment into a fit of laughter. Pyrrhus, upon seeing this, said to 
himself, “ She has made a noble beginning ; heaven grant that 
she may persevere !” 

The hawk being thus despatched, it was not long before she 
happened to be toying with her husband in the chamber, 
whilst he, pulling her gently by the hair, gave occasion for her 
to put Pyrrhus’s second command ip execution : so, taking hold 
of a little lock of his beard, and laughing heartily at the same 
time, she pulled so hard, that she brought the a skin and ‘all 
away together. He grew very peevish at this, and was going 
to quarrel with her ; when she said, “ You make an angry face, 
truly, because I plucked a hair or two off your beard ; you 
were not sensible what I suffered, when you pulled me by the 
hair just now.” So, continuing their play from one word to 
another, she took care of the tuft of his beard, and sent it that 
very day to her lover. »• 

She was more perplexed about the last thing ; but having 
an enterprising genius, which was rendered more so by love, 
she soon resolved on what means to use to bring that about. 
Nicostratus had two youths in his house, given him by their , 
fathers, who were gentlemen, in order to learn good breeding, 
one of whom c^ved his victuals, whilst the other filled out the 
wine. ‘Now she told both the youths one day, that their 
breath was very offensive, and she instructed them, when they 
waited upon Nicostratus, to turn their heads on one' side 
'always, but never to speak of it to any person. They believed 
what she had told them, and did as they were directed. After 
this she said one day to her husband, “ Did you ever take 
notice of your pages’ behaviour when they wait upon you ?” 
— u Yes,” said he, “ I have, and have been often going to ask 
them the reason.” — '‘Then,” ^he replied, “you may spare 
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yourself that trouble, for I ran tell you. I have kept it some 
time from you, for fear of annoying you ; but as I see other 
people take notice of it, I can conceal it no longer. It is then 
because you havb a very foul breath ; I know not what the 
cause may be, for it did not use to be so ; but it is a most 
grievous thing, as you keep a great deal of company: there- 
fore, I would have you take some method or other to get rid 
of it.” — “ What,” said Nicostratus, “ can it be owing Wf 
Have I a bad tooth in my head ?” “ Perhaps you hfive,” Wq 
replied; and taking him to the window, she made him open his 
mouth, and after looking carefully in every part, she said, 
“ Oh, my dear! How could you bear with it so long ? Here 
is a tooth which seems not only rotten, but entirely con- 
sumed, and, if you keep it any longer in your mouth, it will 
certainly decay all the rest on the same side : I advise you 
then to have it out before it goes any farther.” — “As you 
think so,” quoth he, “ send instantly for an operator, to draw 
it out.” — “Tell me of hfl operator,” said she; “I will never 
agree to that ; it seems to stand in such a manner, that I 
think I could do it myself: besides, those fellows are so very 
barbarous upon such occasions, that my heart could never 
bear to have you under their hands. Therefore I will try to 
do it myself, and, if it gives you too much pain, I will let you 
go again, which those people never will do.” Getting now an 
instrument for that purpose, and sending every one out of the 
room, excepting her favorite # maid, she seated him upon a 
stool, and laying hold of a tooth, whilst the other kept him 
fast down, she put him to most intolerable pain, and at length 
drew it out by main force ; then keeping the tooth, and pro- 
ducing a rotten one, which she had ready in her hand, she 
said to the poor man, who was almost dead, “ See here, what 
it was you had in your mouth.” He believing her, and though 
he had felt the most exquisite torture, and confplained much of 
her harsh way of doing it, yet now it was out, he thought 
himself cured ; and having taken some good comfortable things, 
the pain abated, and he went out of the chamber. The tooth, 
she immediately sent to her lover, who, being now convinced 
of her love, held himself in readiness to obey her commands. 

She had a mind, however, to give him some further assur- 
ance, and though thinking every hour an age till she could be 
with him, she feigned to be very ill ; and her husband coming 
one day after dinner to see her, and nobody with him but 

n b 
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Pyrrhus, she desired, that, by way of ease to her 'Ynalady, 
they would take her into the garden Accordingly Nicostratus 
took hold of one arm, and Pyrrhus, of the other, and leading 
her thither, laid her on a grass plot, udder a pear-tree. 
Nicostratus then sat down by her, and she, who had befpre 
instructed Pyrrhus what to do, said to him, “ I have a great 
desire to have some of those pears ; climb up into the tree, 
amd get me a few.” Pyrrhus immediately went up, and, as 
^rwas throwing down some of the pears, ho began to call out, 
“ Hallo, master ! What are you doing ? And you, Madam, arc 
you not ashamed to suffer it in my presence ? Do you think 
I am blind ? You seem to me to have soon recovered from 
your fit of sickness. If you want to do the like, surely you 
have plenty of fine rooms that might serve the turn more 
decently.” The lady turned to her husband, and said, 
“What is Pyrrhus talking of? He is in a dream, surely.” — 
“ No, Madam,” quoth ho, “ I am in no dreqm. What ! did 
you think I could not see you ?” Nicostratus wondered, and 
said, “Surely, Pyrrhus, you are raving.” — “No, sir,” h,e 
replied, “I am very confident I saw you so and so together.” 
“ What can be the meaning of this ?” quoth the lady, “ can it 
be possible that he appeared to himself to see what he says? 
Were I well enough, I would actually go into the tree myself, 
to behold the strange things that he talks of seeing thence.” 
Pyrrhus still continuing in the same story, Nicostratus desired 
him to come down, and asked him what it was he really saw ? 
Pyrrhus replied, “ I saw you tumbling my lady on the grass, 
saving your favour ; and then I saw you get up from her and 
place yourself where you are.” — “ The man is out of his wits,” 
quoth Nicostratus ; “ we neither of us so much as stirred from 
the place where we are sitting.” — “ What is the use of 
arguing ?” said Pyrrhus, " I tell you I saw it.” 

Nicostratus was now more and more surprised, and said, 
“ I will see whether this tree be enchanted or not :” and as he 
was mounting up into the tree, Pyrrhus and the lady became 
very loving. Nicostratus, seeing this, began to roar out, 
^Oh ! thou vile woman ! what art thou doing there ? and 
that rascal, Pyrrhus, in whom I put all my confidence !” 
And. with these words, he made all possible haste down, when 
thgmay and Pyrrhus both said, “We were sitting here all the 
Just as you left us.” — However, he seemed to be in a 
Rent passion, whilst Pyrrhus raid .to him, “ Now, sir, I am 
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convinced that 1 saw falsely myself, as yonrs is the same case ; 
for I can be positive that you were mistaken. Do but reason 
with yourself : can it be supposed that your lady, who is the 
most virtuous arid prudent of all lier sex, should ever attempt 
to. do such a thidg before your very face ? And for my .own 
part, I would be cut limb from limb before 1 would ever 
entertain such a thought, much less do so in your presence. 
The fault, then, in this mistaken appearance must proceed 
from the tree ; for all the* world could never have convinrad 
me, but that I saw you and' my lady together in the same 
manner, if I had not heard from yourself that we appeared so to 
you.” On this, she said, with a good deal of warmth, “Do 
you think, were I so loosely given, that I should be such a 
fool as to do these things before your eyes ? No, there are 
opportunities enough, without your ever being the wiser.” 

Nicostratus, believing at last what they botli said, came 
into a little better temper, and began to talk of the novelty, 
and wonder at the tliiug* ; whilst the lady, who seemed con- 
cerned for the ill opinion he had received concerning her, 
added, “ Most certainly, this tree shall never occasion any 
more scandal either to me or any other woman, if I can help it : 
run, therefore, Phyrrus, for an axe, and cut it down, in regard to 
us both ; though the axe might be as well employed upon my 
husband’s weak noddle, for believing his own eyes in a case so 
repugnant both to common sense and reason.” The axe was 
then brought, and the tree cut down ; upon which she said to 
Nicostratus, “My wrath is* over, now I sec my honour’s 
adversary thus demolished.” And he having begged her 
pardon, she freely forgave him, charging him, for the future, 
never td presume such a thing of her, who loved him dearer 
than her own life. — So the poor deluded husband returned 
with his wife and Pyrrhus into the house, where nothing now 
prevented the latter from accomplishing all their wishes. 

[All that relates to the pear-tree, in this tale, corresponds precisely with 
the fourth lesson in chapter 12 of the collection known by the name of 
4 Bahar Danush, or Garden of Knowledge’ (Scott’s translation, voh -*>). 
It is true that * Bahar Danush’ was not written till long after the age of 
Boccaccio, but the author of 4 Inatulla’ professes to have borrowed it from 
the traditions of the Brahmins, from whom it may have been translated 
into the languages of Persia or Arabia, and imported from these regions 
to Europe by some crusader, like fther Asiatic romances which have seived 
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as the groundwork of so many of our stories and poems. “ Indeed/' says 
Dunlop. “ I have been informed by an eminent oriental scholar that the 
above story of the 4 Bahar Danush' exists in a Hindu work, which he 
believes prior to the age of Boccaccio/' That facjt of the tale in the 
‘Decameron’ which relates to the stratagem by which the lady obtains a 
tooth from her husband, seems to have been suggested by the * Conte 
Devot d’un Koi qui vouliit faire bruler le fils de son Seneschal/ or the 
si^Jy-eighth story of the 4 Cento Novelle Antiche/ which is copied from 
the French \ale. The incidents concerning the pear-tree form the second 
story in La Fontaine’s 4 La Gageure des trois Com meres/ They have also 
some resemblance to the 1 Merchant’s Tale/ in Chaucer, and, by conse- 
quence, to Pope’s 4 January and May/] 


HOVEL X. 

Two inhabitants of Siena love the same wflman, one Of whom was god- 
father to her son. This man dies, and returns, according to his 
promise, to his friend, and gives him an account of what is done iff 
the other world. ° 

Thebe was only the king now left to speak ; who, after 
quieting the ladies, who were under some concern for the 
cutting down of the pear-tree, began as follows : — It is a 
plain case, that every just prince ought himself to be tied 
down by the laws of his own making ; and that if he acts 
otherwise, he should be punished as a private person : now I 
am forced to fall under this very censure ; for, yesterday, I 
gave you a subject for this day’s discourse, with no design of 
making use of my privilege, but to conform with the rest, 
and speak to it 1 myself. Whereas, besides having the very 
story taken from me which I iheant to have given, there has 
been suc^ a variety of incidents told, and well told, to the same 
effect, that I can think of nothing myself* worth troubling 
you with, after them. Therefore, as I am under the necessity 
of transgressing against my own law, I submit to any punish- 
mBiit you shall please to inflict upon me. So, having recourse 
to my privilege at last, I shall relate a short novel ; which, 
though W contains some things which are not to be credited, 
m ajyfe t be disagreeable for you to Jiear. 

Tfflpe were, some time since, two young men of Siena, the 
c||niamed Tingoccio Mini, and the other Meuccio di Tura, 
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who dwelt in the Porta Solaia, and were very intimate. They 
used, therefore, to go to church together, when, hearing 
much of the pleasures and pains of a future state, and being 
desirous of knovjing something more certain on that head, 
they promised each other, that whichever died first should 
return, if it were possible, to inform his. friend. In the mean 
time, they happened both to fall in love with the lady of Am- 
bruogio Anselmini. Great as their friendship was, they kept 
this from each other, though for different reasons. ^Tingoccio 
had been godfather to one of the lady’s children ; and being in 
a measure ashamed of such gallantry, he concealed it from his 
friend. On the other hand, Meuccio kept his love a secret, 
because he tnew the other liked her as well as himself. At 
length Tingoccio, as he had more opportunities than his friend, 
happened to succeed. This was a great mortification to 
Meuccio, who still lived in hopes of gaining his point some 
time or other, Aid affected, therefore, fa) know nothing of the 
matter, lest Tingoccio should thwart his designs. 

• Some time after this, Tingoccio was taken ill, and died: 
and the tliird night afterwards, he came into Meuccio’s 
chamber, when he was fast asleep, and called aloud to him. — 
Meuccio awoke, and said, “ What art thou ?” He replied, 
“ I am thy friend Tingoccio, who am come, according to our 
agreement, to bring thee tidings of the other world.** Meuc- 
cio was a good deal frightened at this, but taking courage at 
last, he said, “ Thou art welcome.** And then he asked him 
whether he was a lost person? Tingoccio made answer, 
u Those things only are lost which cannot be found ; and if 
that was the case, how should I be here ?** — M I mean not so,’* 
quoth Meuccio ; “ but what I ask is, wheth^f you be one of 
the damned?*’ — “Hot so,” said he; “but yet I suffer great 
pains for some sins which I committed.” He then inquired 
what punishment was inflicted for 3v#y* single Bin, and 
Tingoccio resolved him fully in each particular. Meuccio 
asked then if he could do him any service here, and Tin- 
goccio answered, “Yes; namely, by s4ying prayers 
masses, and giving alms : for those things are of great benefit 
to the deceased.” This Meuccio promised to do; and as the 
ghost wtfs offering to depart, he raised himself up, and said, 

“ I remember, my friend, that you had an affair with your 
godson’s mother: pray what is done to you. upon that 
account ?” — “ O, brother,” ne replied, “ when I first arrived 
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in the other world, I met with a ghost who seemed to have 
all my sins by heart, and who ordered me to go into a certain 
place, where I was to do penance for them, apd where I found 
a great many people who were sent thithep upon the same 
score. And being among them, and calling to mind that 
particular crime you now mention, for which I expected some 
very great punishment, I was all over in a tremble, although 
in the midst of a great fire. When one that stood by me 
said, ‘ Pray, what hast thou done more than any one else, that 
thou quakest to this degree in so hot a place?’ — ‘Alas! 1 I 
replied, ‘ I had to do with my godson’s mother.* — r Go, thou 
fool,’ said he, ‘ is there any relationship in that, to make the 
'Crime worse ?’ This gave me some comfort.” *And now, it 
being near daybreak, he said to his friend, “Farewell, for I can 
stay no longer with you;” and so vanished out of the room. 
Thus Meuccio was convinced, that that sort of kindred was of 
no consequence; and thenceforth he was lessvscrupulous than 
ho used to be in such cases. 

« 

The west wind began now to breathe, as the sun grew near 
his setting ; when the king, having concluded his novel, arose, 
and taking the crown from his own head, placed it upon 
Lauretta’s, saying, “Madam, I crown you with your own 
crown, as queen of this company ; do you,^ as such, edmmand 
what you think will be most agreeable to us all.” Lauretta, 
being now queen, sent to the master of the household, and 
ordered him to have the cloth laid in the pleasant valley 
sooner than usual, that they might return afterwards with 
more ease to the palace. Then directing what she would 
farther have ctone, she turned to the company, and said, “ It 
was Dioneo’s vnB, yesterday, that our novels should be con- 
cerning the devices and tricks which women put upon their 
husbands ; and jfrnot that you would think I had malice 
in my heart, my subject for to-morrow should be the maimer 
of men’s imposing upon their wives. But, setting this aside, 
Igt every one think of the stratagems which are daily prac- 
tised by women against the men, or by the men against the 
women ; or, lastly, by one man against another ; and this, I 
think* will afford as agreeable matter for discourse as what tpe 
haflllfehad to-day.” Theh she gave them their liberty till 
Ir-time. The company then arose, and whilst some went 
sh their feet in the cool stream, others took a walk upon 
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the grdfen turf, under the cover of the spreading trees, and 
Dioneo and Fiammetta sat singing together the song of Pala- 
mon and Arcite. Thus all were agreeably employed till 
supper ; when the tables being set forth by the side of the 
b^srn, they sat dewn to the music of a thousand birds, and 
their faces fanned all the time with cool, refreshing breezes, 
coming from the little hills around them, they supped with 
the utmost mirth and satisfaction. Taking a walk afterwards 
round the valley, before the sun was quite set, they began 
their march back to the palace, talking all the way of a thou- 
sand different things, which had either occurred in this day’s 
discourse, or the preceding, and arrived there as it grew dark. 
[Refreshing themselves, after their walk, with wine and sweet- 
meats, they indulged in a dance by the side of the fountain ; 
sometimes, for variety, to the sound of Tindaro’s bagpipes, and 
sometimes to other more musical instruments. At length the 
queen called upon Filomena for a song, who thus obeyed : 

• 

SONG. 

Such my desire to meet my love, 

That I with eager transport fly : 

But why your long unkind delay? 

Tell me, my swain, 0 tell me why I 

The joys I from your converse feel 
No pow'r of language can express ; 

Whilst your commanding smiles and voice * 

Conspire with ifiutual aid to bless. 

Say, then, my life ! when shall I meet, 

And former vows of love renew ? 

Soon come the time, be long your stay; 

For all my wishes point to you ; * 

I’ll hold you fast, when fortune thus v 

Auspicious crowns my fond desirts ; 

Then haste, fly quibk to thy embrace; 

That pleasing hope my gong inspires. 

This song made them all conclude that Filomena* .was 
subject to the little god ; and, by her manner of expressing 
herself, Her passion seemed to be in a fair and prosperous way s 
“but when it was ended, the queen, remembering that the next 
day was a fast, said, “ Gentlemen and ladies, I must let you 
know, that to-morrow being Friday, it is to be. observed a a 
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holy ; for you may remember, that when Neifile warf queen, 
we waved our diversions on that day, and so we did on Satur- 
day. 'Therefore I think it proper to follow so laudable an 
example, and to dedicate those two days to our devotions.* * 
This was agreeable to the whole company f and a good part 
of the night being now spent, she dismissed them, and they 
retired to their respective chambers. 


THE EIGHTH DAT. 

The rays of the rising sun began now to gild the tops of 
the highest mountains, and the shade of the night was with- 
drawn from the earth, when the queen, and all her company,, 
arose on Sunday morning ; and, affc^r taking & pleasant walk 
along the meadows, they went about the third hour to a t 
neighbouring chapel, where they heard divine service. IJpJ 
turning to the house, and dining cheerfully, they after- 
wards began to sing and dance as usual: when leave was 
given to such as wished to repose themselves. After the sun 
had passed the meridian, they all met again by the fountain- 
side; and being seated, Neifile, by the queen’s command 
thus begin : 


NOVEL i. 

Gulfardo borrows a sum of money of Gu&sparruolo, in order to give it hi* 
wife for granting him a favour ; he afterwards tells Gu*sparruolo f in 
. her presence, that he had paid it to*her, which she acknowledges to* 
be true. 

Seeing it is my fofllne to begin to-day with a novel, I am 
content to obey ; anjL as we have heard much of the women 
overreachi ng the mpi, I have a mind to tell you of a man’s- 
being *toq^|mnmgfi5r a woman : not that I mean to blame him 
for it, orta say that she was not rightly served. No, I rather 
commend him, and think she met with no more than her due. 

I do it also to show that the men know how to deceive us on ' 
occasion, as well as we do to impose upon them : though, to 
speak more properly, this cannot bp called deceiving, so much 
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as malting a deserved return; for a woman ought to be 
virtuous and chaste, and to hold her honour as dear as her 
life : and though our frailty is such, that we cannot always be 
upon our guard, Vet I think that woman ought to be burned 
who makes a trade of love. But where the little god take* 
the field, whose force you know is very great, some grains of 
allowance should be made, as was shown a few days since by 
Filostrato, in the story of Madam Philippa di Prato. 

There lived at Milan, a soldier, who was a G-ermafi, and his 
name was Gulfardo ; one of a good person, and very trusty to 
such as retained him in their service, as the Gormans gene- 
rally are ; and, because he was always very punctual* in his 
payments, he found a great many merchants ready at any 
time to lend him any sum, for a very small profit. Now he 
had placed his affections on a lady, called Ambruogia, wife to 
a certain rich merchant, named.Guasparruolo, who was his old 
friend and acquaintance. Conducting this affair with such 
caution, that neither the husband nor any one else had the 
least suspicion about it, he took an opportunity one day of 
declaring his mind to her, when she promised to comply upon 
two conditions; first, that it should be kept secret; and, 
secondly, as she had occasion for two hundred florins of gold, 
that he should supply her with that; sum. Gulfardo was so 
provoked at this sordidness, that his love was changed into 
rage and contempt ; and he resolved, therefore, to put a trick 
upon her. Accordingly, he let her know that he was ready at 
all times to do that or anything else which she desired, and 
that she should send him word when she would have him wait 
upon her with the money, promising to bring only one friend, 
in whom he put entire confidence, and who was his companion 
upon all occasions. She was content, and gave him to under- 
stand that her husband was to set out in a few days for Genoa ; 
and that, as soon as he was gone, she would take care* to send 
for him. 

In the mean time, Gulfardo went to Gqasparruolo, and said, 
a Sir, I have an affair of consequence upon my hands, which 
requires me to raise two hundred florins of gold ; if you tvill 
advance that sum, I will allow you the utmost gratuity.* * 
Guasparruolo readily agreed to it, and told him out the money. 
In a few days after he set out for Genoa, as foretold by the 
lady, whq immediately sent word for Gulfardo to come, and 
bring the two hundred floriife. Obedient to tjie command, he 
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took his friend along with him, and went to her house ; when 
the first thing he did was to give her the money before this 
person, saying, “ Madam, you will keep this, and give it to 
your husband when he returns.” Never guessing why he 
spoke to her in that manner, but supposing it was because he 
would have his friend know nothing of the matter, she replied, 
<c I will do so ; but first let me see what money there is.” So 
she turned it out upon the table, and found there were just 
two hundred florins ; then, locking it up with a secret satis- 
faction, she came and showed him into the chamber. And he 
continued his visits to her during her husband’s absence at 
Genoa., 

On Guasparrttolo’s return, Gulfardo went again to his 
house, having previously ascertained that his wife was with 
him, and said, in her hearing, “ Sir, the money you were so 
kind as to lend me was of no service, because I could not com- 
pass the thing on account of which I borrowed it : therefore, 
I brought it back immediately to ytfur wife. Please, then, to 
cancel my account.” Guasparruolo turned to her, and ac- 
quired whether she had received the money ? She, seeing the 
witness present, and not knowing how to deny it, said, “ ¥es, 
I received it. and forgot to tell you.” — “ Then,” he replied, 
“ I am satisfied : farewell, your account is clear.” Gulfardo 
withdrew, well pleased, leaving the lady full of indignation, 
defeated and despised. 

[This i& Chaucer’s ‘ Shipmanne’s i Tale, or Story of Don John and 
La Fontaine’s 1 A Femme avare Galant escroc.’ Gulfardo’s stratagem is 
Attributed to Captain Philip Stafford, in Johnson’s * Lives of Pirates and 
Highwaymen.’ Indeed, that work is full of tricks recorded by Boccaccio, 
Gabadmo, and Sacchetti; which shows that it is a mere invention, unless 
Johnson’s worthies resorted to the Italian novelists for instruction.] 


NOVEL }I. 


The parson of Vailungo receives favours from a woman of his parish, and 
le^ii^his cloak in pa*n. He afterwards borrows a mortar of her, 
i he returns, and demands his cloak, which be says he left only 
t token* She mutinies, but is forced by her husband to send & 



'hey all thought that Gulfardo had served the sordid. Mi- 
le lady very justly, when the queen turned with a smile 
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towards Pamfilo, and desired him to follow : — I mean, said 
he, to relate a short story, touching those people who are 
continually doing us injuries, without our being able to come 
at them, in the fame manner at least as we are affected ; I 
mean the priests, who set up a general crusade against *our 
wives, thinking, when Once they bring any of them under 
their subjection, that they have done as meritorious an action 
as if they led the sultan captive from Alexandria to Avignon. 
Now we of the laity cannot return the like to them, though 
we should do well to revenge what is so done to our wives, 
with as good a Will, upon their mothers, sisters, and other 
relations. I will tell you, therefore, of a country amour, more 
diverting, in # the .conclusion especially, than long, by which 
you may reap the benefit of learning that priests are not to 
be believed in all things. 

At Varlungo, a village not far from this place, lived a young 
healthful priest, •who, though not very expert at reading, yet 
was he used to hold forth “under an elm-tree every Sunday, re- 
galing the people there with many good and holy discourses. 
And as to the women, no priest ever gave them better atten- 
dance ; for he was daily carrying them presents of cake, holy- 
water, and candle ends, when he would also give them his 
blessing. Amongst all his parishioners, none pleased him so 
well as a good woman, called Belcolore, wife to a certain 
husbandman, whose name was Bentivegna del Mazzo : she in 
truth, was a tight, handsome, brunette, and could sing, and 
play upon the virginals, or lead up a dance as well as any lass 
in the country ; so that our priest was out of his wits about 
her. All day long would he go poking about to get a sight of her, 
and on Sunday, when she was at prayers, he wduld quaver out 
his Eyries and his Sanctuses, like a jackass braying, to let 
her see that he was a master of music ; but if she happened 
not to be there, he made no such stir ; and yet he managed so, 
that neither the husband nor any of the neighbours suspected 
him. The better to gain her favour, he was every now and 
then sending her presents : one day a bfcnch of leeks,, the 
finest in the country, out of his own garden, planted by his own 
hands ; another time a basket of peas, and onions or scallions, 
as the Reason served And, when he saw an opportunity, he 
would give her a look out of the corner of his eye, whilst. she 
wbuld generally pass on, making believe that she never noticed 
his ogling ; so that, hithertd, it was all labour Jost’ 
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Now one day it happened, as the priest was dawdling about, 
that he met the husband, driving a loaded ass before hip, 
when he accosted him, and asked whither he was going? 
“Why truly, father,” he replied, “I am going about some 
business to the city, and I carry these things as a present to 
one Signor Bonaccon da Ginestreto, for lnm to enter an ap- 
pearance for me, and to stand my friend in a cause that I 
have before the judge.” The priest seemed pleased, and said, 

“ Son, you are in the right : go, you have my blessing, and 
make haste home ; and if you should see Lapuccio or Naldino, 
do not forget to tell them to bring home my leathern straps.” 
The honest man promised to deliver his message^ and so went ' 
on towards Florence, whilst the priest thought this a fit op- 
portunity to go to Belcolore, and try his luck with her. Ac- 
cordingly, he made no stop till he came to the house, and 
stepping in, he called out, “ God bless all here ; who is with- 
in?” Belcolore was gone up stairs, and when she heard him, 
she said, “ You are welcome, sir ; 'but what are you doing 
abroad in the very heat of the day ?” The priest replied, “i j 
am come to spend a little time with you, finding that your 
husband is gone into the city.” She then came and sat down* 
and began to pick some cole-seed, which her husband had just 
been threshing, when he said, “ Ah, Belcolore ! must I always 
die for you in this manner ?” She laughed, and replied, “ Pray 
what have I done to you P” — “ Nothing to me ; but you will 
not let me do what I should like to you.” — “ Oh, go along with 
you! do priests do such things?” — “Why not, as well as 
other people?” — “Well, but what will you give me? for 
I know you are all as stingy as the devil.” — “Why, ask what 
you will ; a pair of shoes, or a top-knot, or a girdle, or any 
thing else that you like.” — “Father, I want none of these 
things ; but, if you love me as you say, do one thing for me, 
and I will consefit.”— “ Say what it is, and be assured that I 
will do it most willingly.”— 4 On Saturday, then,” she said, 

“ I must go to Florence, to carry some yam home, which I 
hays spun, and to get my wheel mended ; and if you will lend 4 
me "five pounds', which I know you have, I can redeein from 
the briber my best gown and petticoat, which I have been 
forced!® pawn, and for want of which I am not able to appear 
uponrgmy saint’s day, and you will then find me always ready 
to oblige you.” — “As 1 hope for a good harvest,” quoth the 
priest, “ J. have not so much about me, but I will take care you 
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shall have it before that time.” — “I know you all,” she re- 
plied, “ to be good promisers, and that you never think of ‘per- 
forming what you say. No, I will make no such bargains. 
If you have not the money in your pocket, go and fetch it.” — 
“Alas !” quoth the priest, “ never send me home at this time ; 
you see there is nobody here now ; perhaps, when I return 
there may ; so that we can never have a better opportunity.” 
— “ Very well/* 3aid she, “you know my resolution, either 
bring the money, or else go about your business.” * 

The priest, perceiving that her intention was not to comply 
without a salvum me fac, whereas he was for having it sine 
eustodia , said, “ Well, if you will not take my word, see, I 
leave you this'cloak as a pledge.” — “Your cloak!” she said, 
looking up ; “ pray what is it worth ?” — “ Worth !” answered 
the priest j “ I would have you to know that it is made of a 
fine serge ; nay, there are some of our people that call it a 
broad cloth ; I bought it ’fifteen days ago only, of Lotto, the 
fripperer, and it cost me dbven pounds ; and Buglietto tells 
tn.% whom you will allow to be a judge, that I got five 
Shillings at least by the bargain.” — “Ay! did it stand you in 
s so much ?” said she ; “ I could never have thought it ; but 
give it me first.” He did so, and when she had locked it up, 
she turned to him, and said, “ Let us go into the barn, no one 
ever domes there.” So ^aid, so done, and Master Parson got 
what he had bargained for. After this he had to go home 
in his cassock, as if he had beeq celebrating a wedding, when 
he began to repent of what he had done ; and, considering with 
himself that all his vails and offerings for the whole year would 
not amount to five pounds, he fell to contriving how to get his 
cloak back for nothing, and at last liis cunning supplied him 
"with the following stratagem. 

The next day, being holiday, he sent a boy to Belcolore, 
desiring her to lend him her stone mortar, as he had two 
neighbours to dine with him, and he intended to make them 
some green Sauce. She sent it, and, about dinner-time, when 
he expected that she and her husband would be sealed 
together, he called his clerk, and said, “ Go, take this mortar 
to Belcolore, and tell her, that your master gives her many 
thanks, and desires she would send the cloak which the boy 
left by way of token.” The clerk took the mortar, found the 
husband and wife just finishing their dinner, and delivered his 
message. When he asked for fne cloak, she was going to make 
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a reply ; but the husband put on an angry look, and said, 
“ How came you to take any token from our priest ? I have 
a good mind to box your ears for doing so. Return it, I say, 
directly, and let him want what he will of ‘ours, I charge you 
never to say him nay.” Upon this she wefit grumbling to the 
press for the cloak, and giving it to the clerk, she said, “ Tell 
your master, the priest, that so help me God, he shall mix no 
more sauce in my mortar.” The clerk delivered it with those 
very wdrds, upon which the priest laughed, and said, “ When 
you see her, you may tell her, if she will not lend me her 
mortar, I will not lend her my pestle, and so we are oven.” 
Now the husband imagined that she had spoken in that 
manner, because he had just been quarrelling with her, for 
which reason ho was under no concern about it. But she con- 
tinued so provoked, that she would never speak to the priest 
from that time till the season of the vintage, when, after she had 
long threatened to send him to the devil, hf found means to 
pacify her at last, with some new Svinc and chesnuts, and, in- 
stead of the five pounds, he tuned her virginals for her, apd 
made her a song, which so contented her, that they became as 
good friends as ever. 

[This tale was probably suggested to Boccaccio by the first part of the 
Fabliau 1 Du Pretre et de la Dame/ though the imitation is not nearly so 
close as in most of the other tales in which our author has followed the 
Trouvcurs. In the Fabliau, a priest, while on an amatory visit to the wife 
of a burgess, is neatly surprised by the unsuspected coming of the husband. 
His mistress has just time to conceal him in a great basket* which stood 
in an adjacent apartment ; but in the hurry he left his cloak behind him. 
He had not long remained in the basket before it occurred to him that it 
might be applied to better purposes than concealment ; taking it in his ' 
arms, he returned boldly to the room where the burgess was sitting with 
his wifi., and requested, °as he had now brought back the basket, of which 
he had the loan, that the cloak which he had left in pawn should be 
restored to him. (Fabliaux par Brabazan et Moon, iv, 181.)] 
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HOTEL III. 

Cakmdrino, Bruno, fcnd Buffalmacco go to Mugnone, to look fot the 
Heliotrope ; and Calandrino returns laden with stones, supposing that 
he has found it. Upon this his wife scolds him, and he beats her 
for it ; and then tells his companions what they knew better than 
himself. 

• 

The ladies laughed immoderately at Pamfilo’s novel, when 
the queen turned to Eliza, who began in this manner : — I do 
not know whether I shall be able to divert you as much with 
my short no/cl, though it be true as well as comical ; but yet 
I wilfrtry. 

In our city, abounding always with people of different- 
tempers and nations, there dwelt, not long since, a painter, 
called Calandrino, a simple sort of fcian, and a great original. 
He was almost always in company with two of the same profes- 
sion, the one named Bruno, and the other Buffalmacco, both 
facetious afid merry persons, but shrewd and wary enough ; 
and they liked to be with this man on account of his oddities. 
There lived also in the same city, a young man, called Maso 
del Saggio, one of the cleverest wags in the world, who, hear- 
ing much of Calandrino 5 s simplicity, longed to divert himself 
at his expense, by some monstrous hoax. Finding him by 
chance one day in St. John’s church, and observing him very 
intent on examining the carved work and painting of the 
Tabernacle, which was just put over the high altar, he thought 
he had now such an opportunity as he wanted. Acquainting 
one of his friends with his intentions, they came near to the 
place where Calandrino was sitting by himself, and pretending 
not to see him, began to converse together upon the virtues of 
different stones, whereof Maso discotftsed weigfctily as 
though he haft been a professed lapidary. Calandrino soon 
began to listen, and finding that their conversation was nob of 
a private nature, he got up and joined theih. This was what 
the other wanted ; and as he was going on with his discourse, 
Calandrino asked him where these stones were to be found? 
Maso replied, “ The greatest part arc to be met with in Ber- 
linzone, a city of the Baschi, in a canton called Bengodi, where 
they tie the vines with saus^es, and you may buy a goose for 
a penny, md have a gosling into the bargain. There is also a 
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mountain there of grated Parmesan cheese, and people upon it 
who do nothing else but make cheese-cakes and mackaroons, 
which they boil in capon-broth, and keep constantly throwing 
down, and those that can catch most have most : and there is 
a river too of the best Malmsey wine that' ever was tasted, 
without one drop of water.* * — “ Surely,” says Calandrino, 
“ that must be a fine country indeed ! what becomes of the 
capons after they are boiled ?” — “ O,” quoth the other, “the 
Baschi there eat them all.” — “And were you ever there?” 
said Calandrino. “Was I ever there, do you say ? If I have 
been there once, I have- been a thousand times.* * — “And how 
many miles is it off?** — “ Many thousands.” — “Then,** said 
Calandrino, “it is farther off than the Abruzzi.”' — “ A trifle.” 

Calandrino, observing that Ma?o had told all this without 
changing countenance, or so much as a smile, received it for 
gospel, and said, “ It is too long a journey, or else I should like 
to go and scramble for those mackaroons, and help myself to 
sausages. But tell me, pray, are 'there .none of the precious 
stones you were speaking of in those countries ?** Maso 
replied, “ Two there are, which are found to be of great virtue : 
one of these, which comes from Montisci, they make into mill- 
stones, which will grind flour of themselves ; whence they 
have a saying, That grace comes from God , and mill-stones 
from Montisci. Such plenty there is of them, and yet they 
are as lightly esteemed among us, as emeralds are there, of 
which they have whole mountains, bigger than Monte Morello, 
that shine gloriously all night long. Now, these mill-stones 
they set in rings, and send to the Sultan ; who gives them, in 
return, whatever they ask for them. The other stone is what 
we lapidaries call the Heliotrope, which renders invisible those 
who have it about them.’* — “ That,” said Calandrino, “is a 
rare virtue inneed ! But where is this stone to be found ?” — 
“ It is dually met with upon our plains of Mugnone.” — “ Of 
what size ana colour is it ?” — “ They are of different sizes, some 
large, some small,” said Maso, u but all of a blackish hue.” 

Calandrino took care to remember all he had heard, and 
pretending to have other business, he went away with a design 
of going to seek for this stone ; but first he had a mind to 
consult his two dear friends, Bruno and Buffabnacco, and he 
spent all that morning in seeking after them. Hearing at 
last that they were at work in the monastery at Paenza, he 
rah thither, and calling them aside, he said to thenr: “ Com- 
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rades, if you will believe me, we have it now in our power to 
be the richest people in all Florence : for I am informed, by a 
very credible person, that there is a stone in Mugnone, which 
makes those tha£ carry it about them invisible ; therefore I 
wish that we shoftld go and look for it without delay, before 
any one else finds it. We shall certainly meet with it, for I 
know it very well ; and when we have it, what else have we to 
do but put it in our pockets, and go to the bankers’ shops, and 
carry away what, money we please ? Nobody will see us, and 
we shall grow rich all at once, without having to smear walls 
all day just as snails do.” Bruno and Buffalmacco were ready 
to burst with laughter ; affecting, however, to marvel greatly 
at what the/ had heard, they highly commended their friend’s 
wisdom. Buffalmacco then asked him what was the name of 
that wonderful stone ? Calandrino, having no great memory,* 
had forgot that ; “ But what have we to do with names,” he 
said, “ so long a# we know the virtues of things ? I think wo 
should go and look fof it immediately,” — “ But,” quoth 
Bruno, “what sort of stone is it?” — “They are of all sizes, 
but generally black ; therefore I am of opinion that we should 
pick up all the black stones we see, till we meet with the true 
one: so let us lose no time.” — “Stay a bit,” quoth Bruno; 
then turning to Buffalmacco, “ Calandrino speaks very sen- 
sibly,” said he ; but yet I do not think this a fit time, for the 
sun is now very hot, and shines with such lustre, that those 
stones may appear whitish a£ present, which are black of a 
morning : besides, this is a working day, and many people are 
now abroad, who seeing us employed in that manner, may 
guess at our business, and perhaps get the stone before us, and 
we lose all our labour. We had better, I think, go about it in 
the morning, when we can more clearly distinguish colours : 
and on a holiday, because then no one will see T us.” Buffal- 
macco was decidedly of the same opinion* Caland«no ac- 
quiesced ; and so it was agreed that they should all three go 
out on Sunday morning ; and, in the mean time, Calandrino 
begged above all things that they would Speak of the matter 
to no one, because it had been told him as a secret. At the 
same time he let them know what ho had heard of the country 
of Bengodi, swearing that every word was truth. 

As soon as he was gone, they agreed, between themselves, 
what to do. As for Calandjino he was on thorns till Sunday 
came, whfcn he rose at day-break, and called upon them ; and 
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going through St. Gallo’s gate, they went into the plains of 
Mugnone, and began to look for the marvellous stone. Now 
Calandrino stole along before the other two, skipping from ono 
place to another, where he saw anything of a' black stone, and 
putting them all into his pockets. And whilst his companions 
were picking up here and there one, he had filled his pockets, 
bosom, and coat-skirts, which ho had tucked up for that pur- 
pose with his belt. Seeing him thus laden, and it being now 
dinner-time, one of them said to the other, just as had been 
previously concerted between them, “ Where is Calandrino ?” 
— “I do not know, but he was here just now:” — “Here or 
there, I warrant he is gone home to his dinner, and has left 
us here upon a fool’s errand.” — “We are rightly served for 
being such fools as to believe him. Who but ourselves Gould 
ever have thought of finding such sort of stones here r'” 
Calandrino, hearing what passed between them, took it for 
granted that he had the true stone, and so wls invisible : and 
being overjoyed at his good luck, 'he resolved to go home 
without speaking a word, leaving them to follow if they woulch 
Buffalmacco, perceiving his intent, said to Bruiio, “What 
shall we do ? Why not go home, as he has done.” Bruno 
replied, “ What should we stay any longer for ? But I 
vow to God, Calandrino shall put no more tricks upon me. 
If he was as near me now as he has been all this morning, I 
would give him such a knock on the leg with this pebble, that 
he should have cause to remember it;” and as he was speaking 
the words, he let fly at him. Calaudrina cut a caper, and 
clapped his hands to his leg, but never said a word, and got 
along as fast as he could. Buffalmacco took up another stone, 
and said, “And I would touch him up on the back with this 
and so they kept pelting him all the way to the gate of St. 
Gallo, where, ^throwing down the rest of their stones, they let 
the guards into* the Secret, who humoured the thing, and let 
Calandrino pass, as if they had not seen him. So he went on, 
without stopping, to his own house, which was near to the 
mills; and fortune was so favorable to this joke of theirs, 
that nobody said a word to him all through the city; and 
indeed he saw but few persons, because they were mostly at 
dinner. 

Coming thus loaded home, he met his wife at the top of the 
stairs ; and she being provoked his long stay, fell upon him 
ill a violent manner, saying, “ The devil sure has possessed the 
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man,^liat lie will never come home till every body has dined.’ * 
Hearing this, and being sensible that he was now .seen, ho 
roared out in wrath and vexation, “Oh ! thou wicked woman; 
art thou there? Thou hast undone me ; butT will be revenged 
on thee for it .’ h And, throwing down all his stones, .he ran 
violently at her, and boat her most unmercifully. In the 
mean time his two friends, after they had laughed a little with 
the guards at the gate, followed him, at a distance, to his house ; 
and on coming to the door, heard him beating and* abusing his 
wife. Making believe as if they were just come back, they 
called aloud to him, whilst he, all in a heat, and weary, looked 
out of the window, and deshed them to come up : this they 
did, secmifigly much out of temper, and seeing the stairs 
c<jyered with stones, and the wife beaten and bruised, and 
crying piteously in one corner of the room, and Calaudrino .in 
another, all unbuttoned, and panting liko a man quite spent, 
they said, “ Why, how now, Calandrino ! Arc you going to 
build, that you make ail this preparation ? And you, Madam, 

, how comes it to pass that you are so misused?” But 
Calandrino, quite fatigued, and vexed also for his supposed 
loss, could not muster breath enough to make them any 
answer. BufTalmacco therefore began again, “ Calandrino,” 
said he, “ if you were angry with any other person, you ought 
pot to have made a jest of us, as you have done, in leaving us 
yonder like a couple of fools ; where you carried us to seek for 
a precious stone, and then went aw*ay without saying a word : 
but be assured you shall serve us so no more.” “ My friends,” 
replied Calandrino, after much ado, “ do not be in a passion ; 
the case is different from what you imagine. Indeed I found 
the stone ; and observe, I pray, whether it was not so. When 
you inquired after me the first time, I was then close to you ; 
and as you were coming away without seefeig me, I then 
walked before you.” He then repeated to them c^iry thing 
that they had said and done on the way, and showed the 
bruises on his hack and legs ; after which he went on to say, * 
“And as I was coining through the gate, laden with these 
stones, the guards let me pass unmolested, though you'know 
what a fuss they always make, and how they examine every 
thing. Besides, I met with divers of my friends in the street, 
who are continually teazing me to go in and drink with them, 
but not one of them said a word, because they never saw me. 
At last, when I came honle, I met with this devil of a woman 
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here, who straightway saw me, because women, you tnow, 
make every thing lose its virtue ; and so I, who was on the 
point of being the happiest man in Florence, am now the most 
unfortunate ; and it was upon that account that I beat her as 
long as 1 could lift my hands, and I could tc&r her to pieces, 
for it. A curse upon the hour I first saw her, and when 
she came into this house.” During this narration Buffal- 
macco and Bruno seemed to wonder very much, and frequently 
corroborated what Calandrino said, though they were fit to die 
with laughing. But when he was going to beat his wife a 
second time, they interposed, telling him, that she was not 
the person to blame in the case, but himself, for he should have 
given her notice to keep out of the way all that da^ and that 
his disappointment was owing either to his ill fortune, or e]§e 
it was a judgment upon him for deceiving his friends ; for 
after he knew that he had found the stone, he ought to have 
told them of it. At last, with great difficulty, they made 
peace between him and his poor wife, afld left him still sad and 
moody, with his house full of stones. 

[This story is taken, with little variation, from the Fabliau * De Pictre 
et Alison,’ of the Trouveur Guillaume le Normand. (Le Grand, iv, 297.) 
It is also the forty-seventh of the second part of Bandello.] 


KOVEL IV. 


The provost of the church of Ficsole is in love with a lady who has no 
liking to him, and he, thinking that he is in bed with her, is all the 
time with her maid, and her brSthcrs bring the bishop thither to 
ness it. 

St 

Eliza** novel was ended, when the queen, without delay, 
turned to Emilia, who began in this manner : — It will appear 
from our preceding novels, that priests, friars, and the rest of 
the clergy, have contributed their full share to our diversion : 
but as so much can hardly be said, but something may be 
added, I shall, therefore, tell you a story of a certain provost, 
who had a mind to make a lady love him, whether she would 
or pfoi;, and who was accordingly treated by her as he de- 
ser ^ 

lesole, the summit whereof you may descry from this 
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place, was once a great and ancient city, and, though now in 
ruins, had always its bishop, and so it has still. Near the cathe- 
dral, in a little house of her own, a widow lady, named llicarda, 
resided for thg greatest part of the year, with two, of her 
'brothers, both very woi^hy gentlemen. Now, as she went 
constantly to church, it happened that the provost fell so much 
in love with her, that he was never easy but in her company ; 
and in process of time he had the assurance to speak to her, 
entreating her to regard him with the same tender feelings he 
entertained for her. This provost was somewhat ancient, but 
yet of a juvenile disposition : he was so proud also and haughty, 
and did evpry thing with so ill a grace, that he was disagree- 
able to all the world. The lady, in particular, was so far from 
ljtfing him that she hated him worse than the megrims; 
wherefore, she very prudently replied, “Sir, I am much 
obliged to you for your gracious assurance {hat you love me, 
but such love as may ajid ought to subsist between us should 
never have anything disreputable in it. You are my spiritual 
• father, a # priest also, and in years; all which considerations 
should inspire you with different sentiments : on the other 
hand, I am no girl, being, as you see, in my widowhood, and, 
therefore; more discretion will be expected from me ; for which 
reason I must beg your pardon, being resolved neither to love 
you nor be loved by you, in the way you propose.” The 
provost, no way daunted by one denial, ceased not his solicita- 
tions, as well by letters as bjr word of mouth, every time he 
saw her at church ; till growing weary of his impertinence, she 
resolved to rid herself of him in such a manner as he deserved, 
since she saw there was no other way ; but yet she would do 
nothing without first consulting her brothers. Letting them 
know, therefore, the provost’s design upon her, and what she 
meant to do, and having free leavc^rpm tlyem, she \^ent in a 
few days to church as usual. 

When the provost saw her come in, he went familiarly to 
meet her, and she receiving him with an open countenance, 
walked purposely apart with him, and Leaving a deep *sigh, 
said, “ I have often heard, sir, that there is no fort so strong 
but it may be taken, which I now find to be my own case, for 
you have so beset me with complaisance and love, that 1 have 
been forced to break my resolution, and am now disposed to 
be at your service.” He ^replied, with a great ■ deal of joy, 

“ Madam, I hold myself much obliged to you, and, to tell you 
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the truth, I have oft6n wondered how you could hold out so 
long, especially as I have never met with an) thing like it 
before. Nay, I have said, that if women were \nade of silver, 
they would not be worth a farthing, because there is none of 
them would be able to stand the tesj^ Jhit tefl me, when can 
we be together ?” Shu replied, “ Sweet sir, it may be when- 
ever you please, as I have no husband to inquire after me at 
nights ; but I cannot think of a place.” — “ How so P why not 
in your own house ?” — “ Sir,’’ she made answer, “you know 
I have two brothers, who have company most evenings, and 
our house is very small, so that it is impossible for you to como 
there, unless you could submit to be like a dumb person, and 
in the dark also : if you will consent to that it may be done, 
because they never come into my chamber ; but yet theirs^'s 
so* near to mine that the least whisper is soon heard.” — 
“ Madam,” quoth he, never mind it for one or two nights, till 
I can think of some more convenient place. ”- 1L “ Just as you 
please, sir ; but I beg of you that ii may be a secret.” — 
“ Madam, make no doubt of that ; but, if possible, let it be 
this evening.” — “ With all my heart,” said she ; and ‘directing 
him how and when he was to come, she left him, and went 
home. ^ 

Now, the lady had a maid not over young, and the ugliest 
creature that ever was bom ; for she had a flat nose, a wry 
mouth, great thick lips, long black teeth, sore eyes, with a 
green and yellow complexion, like a Mulatto ; besides all this, 
she was both lame and crooked, and her name was Ciuta, but, 
having such a miserable countenance of her own, she was 
called, by way of derision, Ciutazza (*. e. Trull) ; but with all 
ber ugliness she was not without a spice of roguish humour. 
This maid the widow called to her, and said, “Ciutazza, if 
thou.wilt do a little job ftv me, I will give thee a new gown.” 
— “ Madam,” quoth sfie, “ give it me, and I will go through 
fire and water to serve you."” — “ I mean,” said the lady, “to 
have theo sleep with a man this night in my bed ; caress him, 
and make much offline, hut be sure not to speak a word, 
for* fear nay brothers should hear thee in the next room ; and 
in the motnulg thou shalt have the gown.” — “ To oblige you, 
Madam,” said Ciutazza, “I would sleep with half a dozen.” 
Ai*a so in the evening the provost came, according to agree- 

r t; whilst the lady’s brothers wpre in their own room, as 
had directed, where they took care that ho should hoar 
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them ; # and the provost went silently into her chamber in the 
(lark, as did also Ciutazza, and to bed they went. 

As soon as this was done, the lady told her brothers, and • 
left them to do *thc rest, as they had before resolved. Accord- 
ingly they went secretly to the piazza, when fortune was. more 
favorable to their design than they could have expected, for 
they met the bishop coming to their house to pay them a 
visit. They turned back with him, and as it was in the sum- 
mer they showed him into a little court, lit* up with 
flambeaux. There, as they sat together over some choice 
wine, one of the young gentlemen said, “ My lord, since you 
have so kindly deigned, of your own accord, to visit our little 
dwelling, iof which wo were going to invite you, we beg you 
woujd please to see a curiosity which we have ready ,to show 

i rem” The bishop consented, and one of them, taking a light, 
ed the way, followed by the bishop and all the rest, into the 
chamber where.thc provost and Ciutazza were in bed, when 
they found them asleep in each other’s arms. The provost 
# awoke upon this, ashamed and frightened to death, and hid 
his head under the bed-clothes, whilst the bishop reprimanded 
him severely, and made him put his head out, that he might 
see whom lie had got in bed with him. Then indeed, finding 
how the lady had scrved«him, and being sensible of the utter 
shame he had incurred, the provost was the most miserable 
man alive. Having put on his clothes again, by the bishop’s 
order, he was sent under a guard to his own house, to Undergo 
a penance equal to his crime. The bishpp then desired to 
know how the aJFair had happened, and they related every 
particular, on which he highly commended both the lady and 
her brothers, who, rather than imbrue their hands in a clergy- 
man’s blood, had dealt with him according to his merits, in a- 
different manner. He ordered him^ therefore, a penance of 
forty days, but love and disdain mada him*moum njjie days 
more ; and, for a long time after, he could never go along the 
street, but the boys would point at him, and say, “ There goes 
the priest that lay with Ciutazza;” which jvas such a mortifi- 
cation, that he became almost distracted. Thus the good’ and 
prudent lady freed herself from the provost’s importunities, 
and Ciutazza got a new gown and a night’s diversion. 
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NOVEL V. 

Three' joung sparks play a trick with a judge, whilst he is sitting jipon 
the bench hearing causes. 

The lady in Emilia’s novel was highly comfnended for what 
she had done, when the queen lqoked towards Filostrato, and 
said, “ It is now your turn to speak.” He consequently thus 
began : — A young gentleman, mentioned some time since by 
Eliza, viz. Maso del Saggio, makes me pass over a story which 
I meant to have told you, in order to relate one \>f him, and 
certain of his friends, which, though a little unseemly, ^nay 
make you laugh nevertheless, and so I shall venture to 
report it. 

You must all have heard that we have oftan had Podestas 
come hither from the marquisate of ‘ Ancona, the most paltry 
people imaginable, and so extremely miserable and covetous^ 
that they have brought fellows along with them by way of 
judges and notaries, who seem to have been rather taken from 
the plough-tail, or out of a cobbler’s shop, than the schools of 
law. Now there was a certain person came once as Podesta, 
and amongst the judges that attended him was one Niccola 
da san Lepidio, whose aspect bespoke him rather a tinker than 
anything else, and who was deputed with the rest of the 
judges to hear criminal causes. And as it happens that 
people frequently go to those courts who have no business, so 
it chanced that Maso del Saggio was there one morning in 
quest of one of his friends ; and coming to where this Niccola 
■ was sitting, began to eye him with great curiosity, as though 
he were some strange outlandish bird. He had a greasy fur 
cap ony with art ink-liorn hanging at his girdle, and a gown 
shorter than his under coat; but what appeared the most 
comical of all was, that his breeches came down to his ankles, 
and yet they were*so scantily made, that he could not keep 
them buttoned, but they were constantly open all before. 
Such a figure as this soon made Maso forget what he had 
come about : and meeting with two of his companions, the 
*one named Ribi, and the other Malteuzzo, men of as much 
Rumour as himself, ho said to th^m, “ You will oblige me very 
much if you will go into the court along with me, for I can 
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show J-ou the oddest figure perhaps that you ever saw:’* 
so he took them to see the judge and his breeches. 

As soon as they came into the court, they fell a laughing, ' 
and upon a neat approach they observed that’ it would be very 
ejisy to get under the platform on which the judge was seated, 
and that the boards were so broken that a man might put his 
hand and arm up through them. Seeing this, Maso said to his 
companions, “ Let us pull his breeches down entirely, for it 
may easily be done.” They saw at once which way* he meant, 
and, having agreed about it, they came thither again the next 
morning; and the court being crowded with people, Mat- 
teuzzo crept privately under the bench where the judge was 
sitting. Tlfen Maso went on one side, and took hold of his 
go\jp, whilst Eibi did the same on the other side, and began 
t <f cr y out, “ My lord, for heaven’s sake, before that thief there 
by your side goes away, will you order him to restore me a 
pair of shoes which he has stolen from me, and now denies it, 
though I saw him in the fact, and it is not a month since he 
# had them new soled ?” Eibi, on the other side, bawled aloud, 
u My lord, do not believe him, for he is a most intolerable 
villain ; and because I came to demand a wallet that he had 
stolen from me, he has now trumped up this story of his shoes. 
If you will not believe me, I can bring Trecca, my neighbour, 
and Grassa, the woman that sells tripes, and the person that 
sweeps St. Mary’s church, who saw him as he came out of the 
country.” But Maso made such a clamour on the other side, 
that he would not let Eibi be heard, and Eibi roared against 
Maso with all his might. The judge standing up to hear 
what each had to say, Matteuzzo took that opportunity to put 
his hand up between the boards, and laid hold of his breeches, 
which came down immediately, as the judge happened to be* 
lean and thin about the crupper ; wj^lst he, perceiving what 
had happened, and not knowing the reason, would havs pulled 
his gown before him to conceal it, and endeavoured to sit 
down again : but Maso held him upon one side, and Eibi on the 
other, crying out, “ My lord, you do me great injustice not to 
attend to what I say, and to turn your back upon me, without 
giving me the hearing;” (for there were no indictments in 
writing for such trivial cases.) And they kept him fast 
between them in that manner, till all the people in the court 
saw that he had his breezes about his heels. In the mean 
time Matteuzzo had stolen away undiscovered’; and Eibi, 
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thinking that he had now done enough, said, “ I will appeal 
elsewhere for justice, I vow to Heaven and Maso let go on 
the other part also, saying, “ Some time or other I shall find 
you more at leisure than you have been this morning.” Thus 
they parted different ways, and got out of court as fast as they 
could. 

The judge, pulling up his breeches before the people, and 
being now sensible of the trick that had been put upon him, 
began to • inquire where those two men were gone, that had 
been complaining to him about their shoes and their wallet ; 
and hearing nothing of them, he swore that he would soon 
know whether it was a custom at Florence to pull a judge’s 
breeches down as he sat on the bench. The Podesta also was 
in a gregt rage about it, till being told by some of his friends 
that this was done only to let him see that the people all took 
notice, that, instead of bringing judges, he had brought some 
paltry scoundrels among them, to make a bqtter trade of it, 
he thought it best to hold his tongue. Consequently nothing 
more, was said about it at that time. 


NOVEL VI. 

Bruno and Buffalmacco steal a pig from Calandrino, and make a charm to 
find out the thief, -with pills made of ginger and some sack; giving 
him, at the same time, pills made of aloes: thereby they make it 
appear that he had furtively sold the pig, and they make him pay 
handsomely, for fear they should* tell his wife. 

Afteb Filostrato’s novel, which had made them all vciy 
merry, the queen turned to Filomena, who began thus : — As 
Filostrato was led to the last story by the mention of the 
name of Maso, in like manner has the novel concerning 
Calanc^-ino and, his two companions brought to my mind 
another relating to the same two persons, which will, I think, 
afford you pleasure. Who these people were it would be 
needless to say, Tjecause you had enough of that before. 
Therefore I shall begin with telling you that Calandrino had 
a little farm not far from Florenee, which came to him by 
right of his wife ; and, amongst his other goods there, he used to 
have a pig fatted every year, and some time about December 
ha- and his wife went always to kill and salt it for the use of 
the family. Now it happened oifce, she being unwell at the 
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time, that he went thither by himself to kill this pig ; which 
iBruno anil Buffalmacco hearing, and, knowing she was net to 
be there, they went to spend a few days with a great friend of 
theirs, a priest in Calandrino’s neighbourhood. Now the 
pig* had been killed the very day they came thither, and 
Calandrino seeing them along with the priest, called to them, 
and said, “ Welcome, kindly ; I would gladly have you see 
what a good manager I am.” Then, taking them into the 
house, he showed them this pig. They saw that it was fat, 
and were told by him that it was to bo salted for his family. 
“ Salted, booby !” said Bruno. “ Sell it, let us make merry with 
the money, and tell your wife that it was stolen.’ * No,” said 

Calandrino, “she will never believe it ; and besides, she would 
go to turn me out of doors. Trouble me then no further 
about any such thing, for I will never do it.” They said a 
great deal more to him, but all to no purpose ; at length he 
invited them to slipper, but did it in such a manner that they 
refused. After they had come away from him, said Bruno to 
Buffalmacco, “ Suppose we steal this pig from him to-night.” 
—“How is" it possible ?” — “O, I know* well enough how to 
do it, if he does not remove it in the mean time from the place 
where we just now saw it.” — “ Then let us do it, and after- 
wards we and the parson will make merry over it.” The 
priest assured them that he should like it of all thing*. “ We 
must use a little art,” quoth Bruno : “ you knowhow covetous 
he is, and how freely he drinks.always when it is at another’s 
cost. Let us get him then to the tavern, where the parson 
shall make a pretence of treating us all, out of compliment to 
him ; he will soon get drunk, and then the thing will be easy 
enough, as there is nobody in the house but himself.” This 
was done, and Calandrino, finding that the parson was to pay, 
took his glasses off' pretty freely, and getting his dose, walked 
home betimes, left the door open, thinking that it was *shut, 
and so went to bed. Buffalmacco and Bruno went from the 
tavern to > sup with the priest, and as soon as supper was over, 
they took proper materials with them to g«t into the house ; 
but finding the door open, they carried off the pig to fhe 
priest’s, and went to bed likewise. In the morning, as soon as 
Calandrino had slept off his wine, he rose, came down 
stairs, and finding the door open, and his pig gone, began to 
inquire of everybody if they tyuew anything of the matter, and 
receiving no tidings of it, he made a terrible outcry, saying, 
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“ What shall I do now ? somebody has stolen my pig.” 
Bruno and Buffalmacco were no sooner out of bed, than they 
went to his house to hear what he would say • and the moment 
he saw them, he roared out, “ 0, my friends, my pig is stolen !” 
Upon this Bruno whispered him, and said,* “ Well, I am glad 
to see you wise for once in your life.’ * — “Alas!” quoth he, “it 
is too true.” — “Keep still in the same story,” said Bruno, 
“ and make noise enough for every one to believe you.” 
Calandrino now began to bawl louder, “ Indeed ! I vow and 
swear to you that it is stolen.” — “ That’s right ; be sure you 
let everybody hear you, that it may appear so.” — “ Do you 
think that I would forswear myself about it^p May 1 be 
hanged this moment if it is not so !” — “ How is it possible ?” 
quotli Bruno ; “ I saw it but last night ; never imaginft^tliat 
1 can believe it.” — “It is so, however,” answered he, “ and I 
am undone : I know not how to go home again, for my wife 
will never believe me, and I shall have no peace this twelve- 
month.” — “It is a most unhappy thing,” said Bruno, “if it 
be true ; but you know I put it into your head to say so la&fc 
night, and you should not make sport both with your wife and 
us at the same time.” At this he began to roar out afresh, 
saying, “ Good God ! you make me mad to hear you talk ; I 
tell you once for all that it was stolen this very night.” — 
“Nay, if it be so,” quoth Buffalmacco, “ we must think of 
some way to get it back again.” — “And what way must we 
take,” said he, “to find it P”— 7“ Depend upon it,” replied the 
other, “ that nobody came from the Indies to steal it ; it must 
be somewhere in your neighbourhood, and if you could get the 
people together, 1 could make a charm with some bread and 
cheese, that would soon discover the thief.” — “True,” said 
Bruno, “ but they would know in that case what you were 
about: and the person that has it would never come near you.” 
— “ B»w must We m&nage, then ?” said Buffalmacco. “ Oh !” 
replied Bruno, “you shall 3ee me do it with some pills of 
ginger, and a little wine, which I will ask them to come and 
drink. They will 1 have no suspicion what our design is, and 
we can make a charm of these, as well as of the bread and 
cheese.” — “ Very right,” quoth the other. “ Well, what do you 
say, Calandrino? Have you a mind we should' try it?” — 
4i Bor Heaven’s sake do,” he said, “ were I only to know who the 
thief is, I should be half comforted.” — “ Well then,” quoth 
Bruno, “ I am ready to go to Florence for the things, if you 
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will only # givo me some money.” He happened to have a few 
shillings in his pocket, which he gave him, and off went 
Bruno. 

When he got to“ Florence, Bruno went to a Friend’s house, 
and .bought a pound of ginger made into pills. He also jyot 
two pills made of aloes, which had a private mark that ho 
should not mistake them, being candied over with sugar like 
the rest. Then having bought a jar of good wme, g he re- 
turned to Calandrino, and said, “ To-morrow you must take 
care to invite every one that you have the least suspicion of: 
it is a holiday, and they will be glad to come. We will com- 
plete the charm to-night, and bring the things to your house 
in the morning, and then I will take care to do and say 
on yoijr behalf what is necessary upon such an occasion.” 
Calaffdrino did as ho was told, and in the morning he had 
nearly all the people in the parish assembled under an elm- 
tree in the churchyard. IJis two friends produced the pills 
and wine, and making the pfiople stand round in a circle, Bruno 
bdj*l to them, “ Gentlemen, it is fit that I should tell you the 
reason of your being summoned here in this manner, to the 
end, if anything should happen which you do not like, that 1 
l>o not blanrnd for it. You must know, then, that Calandrino 
had a pig stolen last night, and, as some of the company here 
must have taken it, he, that he may find out the thief, would 
have every man take and eat one of these pills, and drink a 
glass of wine after it ; and whoever the guilty person is, you 
will find he will not be able to get a bit of it down, but it will 
taste so hitter that he will be forced to spit it out : so that, to 
prevent such open shame, he had better, whoever lie is, make a 
secret confession to the priest, and I will proceed no farther.” 

• All present declared their readiness to eat, so placing them 
all in order, he gave every man his pill,,sfnd coming to Calan- 
drino, he gave one of the aloe pills to him* which he straight- 
way put into his mouth, and no sooner did he begin to chew 
it, than he was forced to spit it out. Every one was now atten- 
tive to see who spit his pill out, and whilst B*uno kept going 
round, apparently taking no notice of Calandrino, he heard 
somebody say behind him, “ Hey-day ! what is the meaning 
of its disagreeing so with Calandrino ?” Bruno now turned 
suddenly about, and seeing that Calandrino had spit out his 
pill, ho said, “ Stay a little, honest friends, and be not too 
hasty in judging ; it may be something else that has made him 
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spit, and therefore he shall try another.” So he gave him the 
other aloe pill, and then went on to the rest that were un- 
served. But if the first was bitter to him, this he thought 
much more so : however, he endeavoured £o get it down a3 
w<£l as he could, but it was impossible ; it' made the tears run 
down his cheeks, and he was forced to spit it out at last, as he 
had done the other. In the mean time Buffalmacco was going 
about \yith the wine ; but when he and all of them saw what 
Calandrino had done, they began to bawl out that he had 
robbed himself ; and some of them abused him roundly. 

Alter they were all gone, Buflalmacco said, “3 always 
thought that you yourself were the thief, and that you were 
willing to make us believe the pig was stolen, in order to keep 
your money in your pocket, lest we should expect a tre^upon 
the occasion.” Calandrino, who had still the taste of the aloes 
in his mouth, fell a swearing that he knew nothing of the 
matter. “Honour bright now, comrade,’* said Buffalmacco, 
“ what did you get for it ?” Thi£ made him quite desperate. 
Then Bruno struck in : “ I was 'just now told,” said he, “dby 
one of the company, that you * have a mistress in this neigh- 
bom-hood to whom you are very "kind, and that ho is confident 
you have given it to her. You know you once took us to the 
plains of Mugnone, to look for some black stones, when you 
left us in the lurch, and pretended you had found them ; and 
now you think to swear, and make us believe, that your pig is 
stolen, when you have either, given it away, or sold it. You 
have put so many tricks upon us, that we intend to be fooled no 
more by you. Therefore, as we have had a deal of trouble in 
the affair, you shall make us amends, by giving us two couple 
of fowls, unless you mean that we should tell your wife.” 
Calandrino now perceiving that he was not to be believed, and* 
being unwilling to hiwre them add to his troubles, by bringing 
his "wife upod his back, was forced to give them the fowls, 
which they took to Florence along with the pork, leaving 
him there to brood over his losses and his ignominious dis- 
comfiture. « 
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HOVEL vn. 

I 

A certain scholar is ii\ love with a widow lady named Helena, who, Ifcing 
‘enamoured of another person, makes the former wait a whole mght 
for her during the midst of winter, in the sngw. In return, he after- 
wards contrives that she shall stand naked on the top of a tower, in 
the middle of July, exposed to the sun and all manner of insects. 

The company could not help laughing at Calandrino’s 
simplicity, though they thought it too hard for him to lose 
both the fowls and the pig. The story being ended, the 
queen ordered' Pampinea to begin, which she did in this 
mann^: — It often happens that the mockery which* a man 
intends for another, falls upon his own head, and therefore it 
is no mark of a person’s good sense, to take delight in such 
practices. In om& former novels, wc have made ourselves very 
merry with divers tricks thfit have been put upon people, where 
n® revenge has been taken ; but I design to move your com- 
passion for a just return which a certain lady of our city met 
with, whose jest recoiled upon herself, and to the hazard of her 
life, being mocked in the same manner ; the hearing of which 
may be of great service to you, as it will be a caution not to 
do the like ; and you will be wise if you attend to it. 

There lived, not long since, at Florence, a handsome young 
lady, of a good family, as well as plentiful fortune, named 
Helena, who, being left a widow, had chosen to continue so, 
having found a young gentleman who was quite to her iflind, 
and with whom, by the assistance of her favorite maid, sho 
earned on a very satisfactory intrigue. In the mean time, a 
1 young gentleman of our city, whose name was Einieri, returned 
from Paris, where he had long studied' not for the sake of 
retailing his learning by the inch, as ntany do, but oniy to 
know the nature of things, and their causes, as becomes a 
gentleman. He was much respected in Florence, on account 
both of his rank and learning, and lived there as became, a 
worthy citizen. But, as it often happens that persons of the 
most sense and scholarship are the soonest caught in the snares 
of love, so it fell out with our Einieri. For, being at a feast 
one day, he met with this lady, clothed in her weeds, when she 
seemed to him so full of beauty and sweetness, that he never 
saw any one to compare to her j and happy he thought the 
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man whom fortune should bless with her as his wile. And 
casting his eye towards her once and again, and being sensible 
that great and valuable things are not to be attained without 
trouble, he resolved to make it his whole care to please her, 
andJ>to gain her affection if it were possible. The lady, who 
did not always look upon the ground, but thought full as well 
of herself as she deserved, throwing her eyes artfully about her, 
was soon sensible if any one beheld her with pleasure ; so she 
immediately took notice of Rimer i, and said, smiling to herself, 
“ I think I am not come out to-day in vain, for I seem to have 
caught a gudgeon.” And she would give him now and then a 
glance from a corner of her eye, to let him see she was pleased 
with him, thinking that the more admirers slie had, of the 
greater value would her charms be to that person ono^hom 
she had bestowed them. 

Our scholar now began to lay all his philosophy aside, and 
turned his thoughts entirely to the lovely widow; and learning 
where she lived, he was continually passing that way, under 
one pretence or other, thinking thereby to please her ; whilst 
the lady, for the reason before given, seemed gratified by his 
devotion. By and by he found means of talking to the maid, 
desiring her interest and intercession with her mistress, so 
that he might obtain her favour. The maid promised to do 
her utmost, and forthwith spoke to her lady, who turned 
Rinieri and his love into extreme derision. “Observe now,” 
she said, “ this man i3 come here to lose the little sense that 
he went to fetch from Paris, and he shall have what he looks 
for. * Go, then, and tell him, that my love is equally great for 
him, but that I must have regard to my honour ; which, if he 
is as wise as he would be thought, he will like me the better 
for.” Alas ! poor woman, she knew not what it was to try her 
wit against a scholar b The maid delivered her message, upon 
which the scholar, being overjoyed, began to press the thing 
more closely, and to write letters, and send presents, which 
were all received, though he had no answer in return but 
what was general ; and in this manner he was long kept in 
suspense. 

At last the widow related the whole affair to her fever, and 
he being a httle uneasy and jealous about it, to convince him 
that his suspicion was ill-grounded, and being much solicited 
by the scholar, she sent her maid to tell Rinieri, that she had 
yet had no opportunity to oblige him, since she had made a 
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discover to him of her love, but that the next day, being 
Christmas day, she hoped to receive him; bidding him, come 
that evening into her court-yard, and she would meet him 
there as soon as it was convenient. The scholar, overjoyed at 
this, failed not to come at the time appointed, when he wa^put 
into the court-yard by the maid, and locked up there to wait. 
Meanwhile the lady had invited her lover to be with her that 
very night ; and after they had supped agreeably together, she 
let him know what she meant to do, adding, “And* now you 
may see how great my regard is for you, as well as lor him of 
whom you have been so foolishly jealous. 5 * The lover listened 
eagerly to this, being desirous of seeing some proof of that for 
which lie had only her word. A great snow had fallen tho 
day ^pforc, and every thing was covered with it, which made 
oui 'scholar feel colder than he could have wished; however, he. 
bore it with great patience, expecting soon to have amends 
made him. — Afte*r a little while the lady said to her lover, 
“ Let us go into the chamber, and see out of the window what 
jjjiis mail is doing, of whom you were jealous, and what answers 
he will make to the maid, whom 1 have sent to talk with 
him.** So they went up stairs, and looking out, without being 
seen, they hoard the girl saying to him, “ Sir, my lady is ex- 
ceedingly uneasy, for one of her brothers has happened to come 
to see her this evening, and they have had a great deal to talk 
together, and he would needs sup with her, nor is he ycjb gone 
away ; but I believe he will not stay long, and for that reason 
she has not been able to confb to you, but will make what 
haste she can ; and she hopes you will not take it ill, that you 
are forced to wait tlus.” The scholar, supposing it to bo 
really so, replied, “ Pray, tell your mistress to have no care for 
me, till she can conveniently be with me, but that I hope she 
will be as speedy as possible.*’ The girl then left him, and 
went to bed. * * 

“ Well !” said the lady to her lover, “ what think you now ? 
Can you imagine, if I had that love for him which you seemed 
to apprehend, that I would let him stay there to be frozen to 
death ?’* Thus they talked and laughed together about the 
poor scholar, whilst he was forced to walk backwards and 
forwards in the court, to keep himself warm, without having 
any thing to sit down upon, or tho least shelter from the 
weather.. He cursed the brother's long stay, and expected that 
every thing he ‘heard was the door opening for him — but 

D D 
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expected in vain. About midnight, Helena again 1 said to 
her lpver, “Well, my dear, what is your opinion now of 
our scholar ? Whether do you think his sense or my love 
the greater atfHhis time ? Surely you will let me hear no 
mote of that jealousy which you seemed to -express yesterday. 
— .Heart of my body,” replied the lover, “I know that as 
you are my treasure, my joy, and my only hope, so am I 
yours.” — “ Then give me a thousand kisses to show that you 
speak tile truth.” Embraces followed of course, and after 
some time so spent, she said again, “We will take another 
peep, and see whether that fire be extinct or not, which this 
new lover of mine used to write me word had well nigh con- 
sumed him.” They got up, and going again fo the window, 
they saw Renieri dancing a jig in the snow, to the chaffering 
of his teeth, “You see now,” sho said, “that I can bhike 
people dance, without the music either of fiddles or bagpipes ; 
but let us go to the door, and do you stand still, and listen 
whilst I speak to him ; perhaps we^may havo as much diver- 
sion in that manner, as by seeing him.” She went softly, 
and called to him through the key-hole, which** made tho 
scholar rejoice exceedingly, supposing that he was to he ad- 
mitted. Stepping to the door, “ I am here; madam,” he said, 
“for Heaven’s sake open the door, fori am ready to die with 
cold.” “ Surely,” she replied, “ you can never be so starved with 
this little snow ; it is much colder at Paris : but 1 can by no 
means let you in yet -, for this unlucky brother of mine, who 
came to sup with me last nigh't, is yet with me ; but he will 
go soon, and then I will come directly and open the door : it 
was with great difficulty that I could g#fc away from him now, 
to come to you, and beg you would not he uneasy at waiting 
so long.” — “Let me beg of you, "then,” said he, “ but to open 
the door, that I may* stand only unddi* cover, for it snows 
fast, and afterwards «I will wait as long as you please.” — 
“Alas! my dear love, the door makes such a noise always in 
opening, that my brother will hear it ; but I will go and bid 
him depart first, $nd then open it.” — “ Make what haste you 
carl/’ said the scholar, “and pray have a good fire ready 
against I come in, for I am so benumbed, that I have almost 
lost all sense of feeling.” — “Impossible ! if that he true which 
you have so often written to me, that you were all on fire 
with love ; hut I see now that ypu were jesting all the time. 
Have ft good heart, however, for I am going.” 
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The poor scholar who seemed transformed into a stork, his 
teeth shattered so, now perceiving that he was hoaxed, *made 
several attempts to open the door, and looked round to see if 
there was any otter way to get out ; but not ‘finding anw. he 
began to curse the inclemency of the weather, the lipiy’s 
cruelty, the long nights, and his own folly. Exasperated to 
the last degree, his ardent love was now changed into as rank 
a hatred, whilst he busied ' himself in contriving various 
methods of revenge, which he longed for as passionately as he 
had before desired to be with the lady. The long night at 
last wore away, and when daylight began to appear, the maid, 
as she had, be/ore been instructed, came down into the court, 
and said, with a show of pity, “ It was very unlucky, sir, that 
perse A’ s coming to our house last night, for ho has given us a 
world of trouble, and you arey in consequence, almost frozen to 
death. But have a little patience; for what could not be 
done then, may be brought to pass another time. I know 
very well that nothing could have given my lady so much 
ftneasiness.” The scholar, who with all his wrath was wise 
enough to* know that threats serve only as armour for the 
enemy, kept his resentment within his own breast, and, with- 
out showing himself the least disturbed, said in a low voice, 
for he was so hoarse he could hardly speak, “ In truth, I never 
had a uorse night in my life ; but I know very well that your 
lady is not at all to blame, because she came dow n to me 
with a great deal of humanitv, to excuse herself, and comfort 
me. Besides, as* you say, what could not be now, may be 
another time. Farewell, and pray give my service to her.” 
He then made what shift he could to crawl home, threw 
himself upon the bed to rest, and when he awoke he found 
he had lost the use both of his hands and feet, lie therefore 
sent for physicians, and acquainted thefn with the cause of his 
illness, but it was a very long time beforfi theybould succeed in 
suppling his shrunken nerves, so that he could stir his limbs ; 
and had it not been for kis youth, and the warm weather 
coming on soon after, he could hardly eve* have got over it. 
At last he was sound and well again, and keeping his enmity to 
himself, he pretended to be as much in love with the widow 
as ever; and fortune furnished him after a while with an 
opportunity of satisfying his revenge. 

Helena’s lover had takem a fancy to another lady, and 
turned herself adrift, which gave her such concern, that she 
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seemed to pine away. Her maid, who was much grieved, 
finding no way to comfort her for the loss of her spark, and 
seeing the scholar pass that way sometimes, had a foolish 
notion come into her head, that he might be able to bring 
bacl: the truant by some magical operation, of which he was 
said to be a great master ; and she acquainted her mistress 
with her thoughts. The foolish lady, never reflecting that had 
Kenieri been really a proficient in magic he would have 
employed it on his own account, listened to the girl, and bade 
her learn from him whether he was willing to oblige her, 
promising anything in return that he should dc&irc. The 
maid delivered the message, and the scholar (saying with 
great joy to himself, “ Thank Heaven, the time is now come 
for me to be revenged of this woman for the injury she (hd me 
in return for my great love,”) replied, “Tell your mistress 
that she need give herself no trouble, for were her lover in the 
Indies, I would bring him back to ask her pardon. How this 
is to be done I will impart to her as soon as she pleases ; and 
so pray acquaint her from me with my service.” 

The girl reported what he said, and it was settled that 
they should meet in Santa Lucia del Prato. A^ordingJy, they 
came thither, and had much conversation by themselves ; and 
the widow forgetting how he had been served by her, acquainted 
him with the whole affair, and desired his assistance. The 
scholar then said, “ Madam, amongst other things that I 
studied at Paris was the black art, in which I made a great 
progress ; but, as it is a sinful' practice, I had made a resolu- 
tion never to follow it, either for myself or any other person ; 
but in truth I love you so much, that I am unable to refuse 
either that or anything else which you may require from me ; 
and so if I must go to the devil for this, why then I am ready 
to do so since such is your pleasure. I must remind you how- 
ever, that it is°a more troublesome operation than yovi may 
imagine, either to bring a man back to love a woman, or a 


woman to love a man ; for it is to;be done only by the person 
concprned, who should have a great presence of mind ; for all 
must be in the night, in a solitary place, and nobody present ; 
conditions which 1 do not know whether you will be able to 
conform to.” The lady, more amdrous than wise, replied, 
“ My love is such, that I would undertake anything to win 
bj0^Thim who has abandoned me*, so wrongfully ; only tell mo 
jOvhat I must show that presence of mind you speak of.” 
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“ Madam,’* said the scholar, “I must make an image of tin in 
his name whom you wish to have yours, which I shall send to 
you ; and immediately, whilst the moon is in the decline, you 
must, after your first sleep, bathe seven times with it in the 
river ; after which you must go, still naked, into some high 
tree, or upon some uninhabited house-top, and, turning to the 
north, with tjie image in your hand, repeat seven times certain 
words, which I shall give you in writing; and then two 
damsels, the most beautiful that ever you saw, will appear to 
you, graciously demanding what service you have for them to 
do, which you may safely tell them, taking care not to name 
one person fo* another. They will then leave you, and you 
may go afterwards and dress yourself, and return home, being 
assured that before midnight your lover will' come with tears 
in his eyes to beg your pardon, and from that time he will 
never forsake you more.” The lady, hearing this story, began 
to think she had already recovered her lover, and replied, 
“ Never fear, I can do all this very well, having the most con- 
venient plape for the purpose that can be ; for there is a farm 
of mine close to the river Arno, and as it is now the month of 
J uly, the bathing will be very pleasant. And now I remember, 
there is an uninhabited tower in a lonely place not far off, 
where the shepherds climb up sometimes by help of a ladder, 

* to look for their strayed cattle ; there I can do what you have 
enjoined me.” The scholar, who knew perfectly both the farm 
and the tower, answered, “Madam, 1 never was in that country, 
and therefore am unacquainted with the farm and tower you 
mention ; but if it be as you say, there cannot bo a more con- 
venient spot in the world. Well, then, at a proper time I will 
send the image, and the words you are to repeat ; but I entreat 
you, when your point is secured, and you find how well I have 
served you, that you will be mindful of nje in the promise you 
have made me.” The lady assured him she would do so with- 
out fail, and so took leave of him, and went home. 

The scholar now concluding that his scheme had taken 
effect, had an image made, wrote out some rigmarole by way 
of charm, and sent it to the widow, letting her know that 
the thing must be done the following night ; and then he 
went privately with one servant to a friend’s house which was 
near, to bo ready for what he had designed. The widow went 
with her maid to her farm, whfere, pretending to go to bed, and 
having sent her maid to sleep, she went in the middle of the 
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night to the river side, close to the tower, and looking round to 
see that nobody was near, she stripped, hid her clothes under 
a hush, bathed herself seven times with tl^e image, and then 
wept naked to the tower with the image in her hand. The 
scljolar had previously hid himself along With his servant in 
the sallows near the # place, and watched all the lady’s move- 
ments. When he saw her pass close to him in that manner, 
admiring the extraordinary beauty of her person, and thinking 
what it would be in a little while, he began somewhat to relent. 
Then a sudden tempest of desire assailed him, and he could 
hardly resist the temptation to rush out from his ambush, and 
revel in such loveliness. But when he called to mind her un- 
paralleled inhumanity towards him, and what he had suffered, 
there was an end of pity and desire, and he resolved to Jrn f» his 
purpose in execution. So she mounted to the top of the tower, 
and having turned to the north, began to say the words which 
he had given her to repeat, whilst he went sflftly after her, and 
took away the ladder, waiting afterwards to see what she 
would say and do. * * 

She had now said the words over seven times, and was ex- 
pecting the two damsels to come ; but the whole night passed 
away ; it was cooler than was by any means agreeable, and 
daylight began to appear, but no damsels. Wear} and vexed 
at her disappointment, she said to herself, “I begin to fear he* 
had a mind I should pass such a night as I occasioned him to 
have ; but, if that was his intention, he has made a mistake, for 
the nights are not one third part so long now as they were 
then, and besides the cold was infinitely greater at that time.” 
She then determined to come down before it should be bi’oad 
day-light ; but, looking for the ladder, she perceived it was 
taken away. TJpon this her heart failed her, and she fell down 
in a swoon. As soofl as she came to herself, she bogan to 
lament bitterly, and* (w ell knowing that it was the scholar’s 
doing) to blame herself lor giving him the provocation, as well 
as for putting herself into his power afterwards. Looking 
everywhere then to see if there was any other way to como 
down, and finding none, she renewed her lamentations, saying 
to herself, “ Unhappy wretch ! what will your brothers, rela- 
tions, and all the people of Florence say, when it shall be known 
ttulWyou were found here naked ? Your character will be quite^ 
and say what you will in yoUr own vindication, the scholar 
*?$ml contradict it. Miserable woman ! to lose both your honour 
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and you? lover at the same time !” Here her grief was such, 
that she thought of throwing herself down headlong ; tyit as 
the sun was now rising, she got to one comer of the wall to see 
if she could discoter any shepherd’s boy to send for her maid, 
when it happened that the scholar, who had been takiflg a 
nap upon the grass, awoke and saw her, and she him. “ Good 
morrow, madam,” he said, “ are the damsels come yet ?” 
At this she fell crying most bitterly, aifl desired he would 
come under the tower, that they might have some* talk to- 
gether. He readily obliged her in that, whilst she, lying 
down, with only her head appearing above the battlements, 
began to weep and say, “ Sir, if 1 caused you to have a bad 
night, you are sufficiently revenged ; for, though it is in J uly, 
yet IJiave been just starved to death, as I am naked; not to 
xndfition my grief for the trick I put upon you, and for my own 
folly in believing you, that I have almost cried my eyes out of 
my head. Therefore I entreat you, not out of any regard to 
me, for none is due from you ; but for your own sake, as you 
are a gentleman, that you would esteem.what you have already 
made me suffer a sufficient revenge, and that you would order 
my clothes to be brought, and let me come down ; nor oiler to 
take that away from me which it is not in your power to 
restore ; I mean my honour. For if I denied you my com- 
pany one night, you may have it as many nights as you please 
in return for that one. Let this, therefore, suffice, and, like a 
man of worth, think it enough that you have had me in your 
power ; i|or set your wit agjdnst a woman’s. Where is the 
glory in an eagle’s vanquishing a dove ? Then for Heaven’s 
sake, and your own honour, show me some pity !” The scholar 
found himself alternately influenced by two different motives ; 
one while he was moved with compassion to see her in that 
distress ; but revenge and fury at length gained the superiority, 
and he replied as follows : — • • , 

“ Madam* if my prayers (though unattended with tears, and 
such soothing expressions as yours) could have procured only 
a little shelter for me the lii^ht that I was (tying in your court, 
all covered with snow, I could, in that case, easily harken How 
to what you have to say. But you may remember that you were 
then with your gallant, entertaining him with my sufferings ; 
let him come, and bring your clothes, and the ladder ; for he 
will be the best guardian of ye nr honour, who has so often had 
it in his keeping. Why do you not call upon him, then ? It 
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is his business more than any other person’s ; and if lie do not 
succour you, whom will he regard ? You may now sec whether 
your love for lnm, or your great cleverness, is able to deliver 
you from my folly ; as you were pleased tb make a doubt 
whether that folly or your love for him was greater. And 
concerning the offer of your person, 1 desire it not, neither 
could you withhold it from me if I did. No, keep it all for 
your lover ; for mylwn part, I have had enough of one night. 
You think to cajole me, by speaking of my great worth and 
gentility, and would have me believe that I shall lessen myself 
by this usage of you. But your flattery shall never blind my 
understanding, as your fair promises once did ; I now know 
myself, and can say, that I never learnt so much all the time 
I was at Paris, as you taught me in one night. But, supposing 
even that I were disposed to be generous, you are no proper 
object. Amongst savage beasts, as you are, the end of ven- 
geance is death ; but with men, indeed, what you say should 
avail. Therefore, although I am no eagle, yet, knowing you to 
be no dove, but rather, a venomous serpent, I shall persecute* 
you with all my might as an old enemy ; though what I do 
cannot bo called revenge, so properly as chastisement; for 
revenge ought not to exceed the offence given, whereas* con- 
sidering how I was served by you, were I to take away your 
life, this would not be equal to it, nor even the lives of a 
hundred more such women as yourself. For what the devil 
are you better (setting aside a little beauty, which a few years 
will take away from you) than Hhe paltriest cliamb^r-maid P 
And yet, no thanks to you, that the life of a worthy gentleman 
was not lost, as you were pleased just now to call me, a life 
which may be of greater service to the world than a hundred 
thousand such as yours could ever be, whilst the world 
endures. Learn then what it is to mock and abuse people of 
understanding, and soholars, and be wiser for the time to 
come, if you happen to escape. But if you have such a desire 
to come down, why do not you throw yourself to the ground P 
By breaking your yeck, if it please heaven, you may at once 
escapd the punishment which you seem to undergo, and mako 
me the happiest man in the world. So I have nothing more to 
say to you, but that I have showed you the way up to this 
tower; do you find a way, if you can, to come down as readily 
as yo&eould insult me.” w 

Jpftlie while the scholar was speaking, was she weeping, 
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while tfie time kept going on, and the sun rose higher and 
higher. And when he had made an end, she said, “ Ah ! cruel 
man! if that unhappy night still galls you, and my crime 
appears so heinous, that neither my youth, my tears, nos my 
humblest entreaties, can move you, yet let^his last act of mine 
alone have some weight to lessen the force of your severity : 
consider how I put entire confidence in you, and intrusted you 
with my most secret designs, for without that you wo % uld never 
have had it in your power to revenge yourself of me, as you 
so much desired. Away, then, with all this fury, and pardon 
me this time ; I am ready, if you will forgive me, and set me 
at liberty, to jibandon that unworthy young man, and to have 
you only for my lover and my lord. And though you make light 
of my beauty, esteeming it trifling and transitory, yet it is what 
otfler young gentlemen would love and value, and you do not 
think otherwise. And, notwithstanding this cruel treatment, 
I can never think you would wish to see me dash my brains 
out before your face, when I was once so agreeable to you. 
For Heaven’s sake, therefore, show me some pity ; the sun 
now waxes’ warm, and is as troublesome as the coldness of th© 
night.” 

The scholar, who held her in talk only for his diversion, 
replied, “ Madam, the confidence you reposed in me was out of 
no regard you had for me, but only to regain your lover ; and 
you are mistaken if you think I had no other convenient way 
to come at my revenge : I h^d a thousand others, and had 
laid a thousand different snares to entrap you; so that, if this 
had not happened, I must necessarily have taken you in some 
other ; nor was there any one but would have been attended 
with as much shame and punishment to you as this. I have 
made choice of it, therefore, not because you gave mo the op- 
portunity, hut that I might gain my Snd the sooner. And 
though they had all failed, yet had I mf pen left, with frhich 
1 would have so mauled you, that you should have wished a 
thousand times a day that you had never been bom. The 
force of satire is much greater than they fere sensible of„ on 
whom it was never tried. I swear solemnly, then, that I 
would have written such things of you, that you should have 
pulled your very eyes out for vexation. As to .the offer of your 
love, that is needless : let him take you, if he will, to whom 
you more properly belong, and whom I now love, for what he 
has done to you, as much as before I hated him. You women 
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are all for young flighty fellows, without considering th^t those 
people, are never content with one mistress, but arc roving 
always from one to another, as you have found by experience. 
Theip greatest happiness is in gaining favours from you, and 
their utmost glory is to publish them. Truly, you think yo,ur 
love is all a secret, afid that nobody but your maid and I were 
■ever acquainted with it, whilst his neighbourhood and yours 
both talk of nothing else ; but it generally happens, that the 
persons concerned arc the last that hear of such things. There- 
fore, if you have made a bad choice, keep to it, and leave me, 
whom you have despised, to another lady whom I have made 
choice of, one of more account than yourself, and who knows 
better how to distinguish people. As to my being concerned 
for your death, if you please, you may make the experiment. 
But, as I suppose you will scarcely humour me so far, so I nbw 
tell you, that if the sun begins to scorch, you may call to mind 
the cold you made me endure, and together they will make a 
proper temperature.’ * « 

The disconsolate lady, seeing that all the&e words tended to, 
some cruel purpose, began to weep again, and say, “ Nay now, if 
nothing can move you to pity that concerns myself, yob let your 
love for that lady whom you say you have met with, who is 
wiser than I, and by whom you say you are beloved ; let your 
regard, I say, for her, prevail upon you to forgive me, and to 
bring inc my clothes, that I may dress myself, and go down.” 
The scholar fell a laughing at this, and seeing that it was now 
about noon, he replied, “ Truly, Tknow not how to say you nay, 
as you entreat me by that lady : then tell me where they are, 
and 1 will go for them, that you may come down.” She was 
a little comforted at this, and directed him to the place where 
she had laid them ; so he went away, and ordered his servant 
to keep strict watch that nobody came to her relief till his re- 
turn ;«and in the meantime, he went to a friend’s house, where 
he dined, and laid himself down to sleep. 

The lady, conceiving some vain hopes of being released, 
had sat herself down in the utmost agony, getting to that 
corner of the wall in which there was the most shade, where 
she continued, sometimes thinking, and then again lamenting ; 
this moment in hopes, and the next altogether in despair of his 
return with her clothes. At last, musing on one thing after 
another, being quite spent with grief, and having had no rest 
the night before, she dropped asleep. The sun was now iu 
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the meridian, darting all its force directly upon her naked and 
most delicate body, as also upon her head, so that it not only 
scorched all the.skin that lay exposed, but cleft it by little and 
little into chinks, and blistered it to that degree that it made 
h&r awake; when; finding herself perfectly roasted, and offering 
to turn about, it all seemed to rend asunder like a piece of burnt 
parchment, that has been kept upon the stretch. .Besides all 
this, her head ached to that degree as if it would rive in pieces, 
which was no wonder. Moreover, the reflection of the heat 
against her feet was so strong, that she could get no rest any 
where, but kept crying, and moving from place to place. And, 
as there was# no wind, the flies and hornets were constantly 
buzzing about her, striking their stings into the chinks of her 
fjpslf, and covering her over with wounds, whilst it - was her 
whole employment to beat them off, still cursing herself, her 
lover, and the scholar. Being thus harassed by the heat, by 
insects, by hunger, but much more by thirst, and pierced to 
the heart by a thousand bitter reflections, she got up to see if 
• any body was near, resolving, whoevef was within call, to beg 
their assistance; but even this comfort her ill fortune had 
denied her. The labourers were all gone out of the fields, on 
account of the heat, though it happened that nobody had been 
at work thereahputs all that day, being employed in threshing 
their corn at home, so that she heard nothing but the grass- 
hoppers, and saw only the river Arno, which, by making her 
long for some of its water, instead of quenching, did but add to 
her thirst. She saw also pleasant groves, cool shades, and 
country-houses, which now made her trouble so much the 
greater. 

What more can be said of this unhappy lady ? She who, 
the night before, could by the whiteness of her skin, dispel * 
even the shade of night, was now all* brown and spotted, so 
that she seemed the most unsightly 'creatifrc that ceuld be. 
While she was thus void of all hope* and expecting nothing . 
but death, towards the middle of the afternoon the scholar 
happened to awake, when he called her ttf mind, and returned 
to the tower, sending the servant back, who was yet fasting, 
to get his dinner. As soon as she saw him, all weak and 
miserable as she was, she came and placed herself down by the 
battlements, and said, * 6 Oh, Sir, you are most unreasonably 
revenged ; for if I matle yofa freeze almost with cold, one night 
in my court, you have ‘roasted and burnt me for a whole day 
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“upon this tower, where I have been at death’s door with hunger 
and thirst : I conjure you, therefore, to come up, and bestow 
'that death upon me, which my heart will net let me inflict 
upon* myself, and which I most earnestly long for, to put an 
end to that pain which I can no longer dndure ; or, if you 
deny me this favour, do, pray, send me up a little water 
( to wash my mouth, my tears not being sufficient, such is the 
drought and scorching that I feel.” The scholar was sensible, 
by her manner of speaking, how weak she was ; he perceived, 
also, by wliat he saw of her body, how it was scorched and 
blistered ; for that reason, therefore, as well as her entreaties, 
ho began to have a little compassion, but said, “*Vile woman! 
thou shalt never meet with thy death from my hands ; jrom 
thy own thou mayst if thou wilt ; and just «o much water will 
I give thee, as thou gavest me fire in my extremity. This 
only grieves me, that, whilst I was forced to lie in dung for 
my recovery, thou, nevertheless, willj be cured with the cold- 
ness of perfumed rose-water ; and though I was near losing 
both limbs and life, yet thou, when stripped of thy skin, wilt 
appear with fresh beauty, like a serpent just uncased.” — 
“Alas !” quoth the lady, “ may only my enemies gain charms 
in that manner ! But you, more cruel than any savage beast, 
how could you hear to torture me as you have done ? What 
could 1 have expected worse from you, had I put all your rela- 
tions to death in the crudest manner imaginable ? What 
greater punishment could be thought of for a traitor, who had 
been the destruction of a whole city, than to be roasted in the 
sun, and then devoured by flies ? and not to give me so much 
as a drop of water, whilst the vilest malefactors, when tjiey are 
about to suffer, are not denied even wine. — Now I see you 
'fixed in your barbarous resolution, nor any way moved with 
what I have suffered, T shall wait patiently for my death. 
The Lord have m<5rcy on me, and look with a just eye on what 
you have done !” With these words she withdrew to the 
middle of the place, despairing of Jier life, and ready to faint 
away a thousand tirfles with thirst, where she sat lamenting 
her condition. 

It being now towards evening, the scholar, thinking she 
had suffered enough, made his servant take her clothes 
wrapped up in his cloak, and follow him to her house, where 
he mm d her maid sitting at the do6r, all sad and disconsolate 
fpf^er mistress’s long absence. ‘Tray, good woman,” said he, 
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'•'what if become of your mistress ?” — “ Sir,” sbe replied, “ I 
do not know; I thought to have found her in bed this morning, 
where I saw her last night, but she is neither to be found there, 
nor any where else, nor do I know what has become of her. 
But can you give* me any tidings of her?” — “I wish only,” 
quoth he, “ that thou hadst been along with her, that I might 
have taken the same revenge of thee that 1 have had of her. 
But depend upon it thou shalt never escape ; I will so pay 
thee for what thou hast done, that thou shalt remember mo 
every time thou shalt offer to put a trick upon any one.” 
Then he said to the servant, “ Give her tho clothes, and tell 
her she may go for her mistress if she has a mind.” The 
servant accordingly delivered them, with that message, and 
the girl, knowing them again, was afraid her mistress was 
mifrdercd, and could scarcely help shrieking, nevertheless she 
made all the haste she could to the tower. 

It happened that a labourer of the widow’s had lost two of 
liis hogs that day, and coihing near to the tower, to look for 
them, just as the scholar was departed, lift heard the complaints 
the poor creature was making, so he cried out, “ Who makes 
that noise ?” She immediately knew his voice, and called him 
by his name, saying, “ Go, I pray, and desire my maid to come 
to me.” The man then knew her, and said, “Alas! madam, 
who has brought you hither ? Your maid has been looking 
for you all day long. But who could have thought of finding 
you in this place ?” Then he took the sides of the ladder, 
and placed them as they should be, binding them about with 
osiers : and as he was doing this, the maid came, and being 
able to hold her tongue no longer, she wrung her hands, and 
fell a roaJring out, “ Dear madam, 0, where are you ?” Her 
mistress hearing her, replied, as well as she could, “ Good girl, 
never stand crying, but make haste, and bring me my clothes.” 
Comforted by the sound of her mistress’s vtrice, the maid 
jumped upon the ladder before it was made quite secure, and 
by the man’s help got ujx>n the tower, when, seeing her lie 
naked there, burnt like a log of wood, and quite spent,. she 
cried over her, as if she had been dead. B\it the lady desired 
her to be quiet, and dress her ; and understanding from her that 
nobody knew where she was, but the persons who had brought 
the clothes to her, and tho labourer that was below, she was a 
little comforted, and begged earnestly of them to keep the secret. 
The labourer now took Jier upon his back, as sbe had no 
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strength to walk, and brought her down safely in that manner ; 
whilst the girl, following after with less caution than was 
necessary, slipped her foot, and falling' down the ladder, broke 
her* thigh, which occasioned her to make a most grievous 
outcry. The man, after he had set his lady on the grass, 
went to see what was the matter with the maid, and finding 
that she had her thigh broke, he laid her down by the lady, 
who, seeing this addition to her misfortunes, and that the 
person from whom she expected most succour was disabled, 
began to lament afresh, and the man, unable to pacify her, fell 
a weeping likewise. It was now sunset, and rather than let 
her lie there till night, as the disconsolate lady would have 
wished, he took her to his own house, and brought two of his 
brothers and his wife back with him for the maid, whorti they 
carried upon a table. Having given the lady some water to 
refresh her, and used all the 'kind comfortable w T ords they could 
think of, the labourer carried her to his ownVhamber, and his 
wife gave her a little bread soaked in water, and undressed and 
put her to bed. It Was then contrived that they should both 
be taken to Florence that night, and so they were.' 

On her return home, the lady, who was never at a loss for 
invention, cooked up an artful story, which was believed by her 
brothers and sisters, and almost every one else, viz., that it was 
all done by enchantment. Physicians were sent for, who, with 
a great deal of pain and trouble to her, and not without the 
loss of her whole skin several tynes over, cured her of a violent 
fever, and other accidents attending it ; and they also set the 
girl’s broken thigh. From that time Helena forgot her lover, 
and was more careful for the future, both in choosing a spark, 
and in making her sport. The scholar, also, hearing what had 
happened to the girl, thought he had had full revenge, and so 
no more was said aboht it. Thus the foolish lady was served 
for hfer wit and'mocktry, thinking to make a jest of a scholar, 
as if he had been a common person, never considering that 
most of them, I do not say all, have the devil, as they say, in 
a string. Then take care, ladies, how you play your tricks, 
but especially upon scholars. 

[We are informed by some of the commentators on Boccaccio that the 
circnfnstances related in this story happened to the author himself, and 
thjtf the widow is the same with the*one introduced in his 1 Labcrinto 
^Elmore.’ The unusual minuteness with which the tale is related gives 
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some countenance to such an opinion. However this may be, it has 
evidently suggested the story in the ‘Diable Boiteux/ of Patrice,, whose 
mistress, Lucila, makes him remain a* whole night in the street before her 
windows, on the false pretence that her brother, Don’ Gaspi 
house, and that her lever must wait till he departs.] 


NOVEL VIII. 

Two neighbours are very intimate together, when one making very free 
with the other’s wife, the other finds it out, and returns the compli- 
ment, whilst the friend is locked up in a chest all the time. 

# Trfte lady’s sufferings seemed grievous to all who hoard 
them ; though their pity for her was the less, as they judged 
that she had in some measure deserved them; whilst the 
scholar was deenftd most rigidly obstinate, and even cruel. But 
Pampinca having made tfn end, the queen ordered Fiammctta 
•to go on, who spoke as follows : — As I Suppose you have boon 
under some concern for the scholar’s severity, it may be proper, 
I believe, to revive your drooping spirits with some more 
cheerful subject. Therefore I shall tell you a story of a certain 
young man, who received an injury with more mildness than 
.he, and returned it with more moderation. Whence you may 
learn, that a person ought to be content if he gives people as 
good as they bring, without desiring an unreasonable vengeance, 
and far beyond what the provocation which he may have re- 
ceived requires. 

Know, then, that at Siena lived, as I have been told, two 
wealthy young citizens, the one named Spinelloccio Tanena, 
and the other Zeppa di Mino, near neighbours to each other, 
and as intimate together as if they hac? been brothers, and each 
had a very handsome wife. Now it hap]Dened*fchat Spinel] occio, 
going often to the other’s house, whether he was at home or 
not, became too familiar at kist with his wife, which continued 
some time before anybody perceived it. But Zeppa being at 
home one day, yithout her knowing it, Spinelloccio came to 
enquire for him , and being told by her that he was gone abroad, 
he began to make free with her as usual. This Zeppa was a 
witness to, and greatly troubled at ; yet knowing that making 
a clamour would no way lessen the injury, but rather addr^fco* 
his shame, he began to think of some revenge, which shouhv* 
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make no noise abroad, and with which he should yet be 
content. 

Resolving at length what to do, he went into the room 
after the friend was gone away, when he found his wife setting 
her head-dress a little to rights, and he said, “ What are you 
doing, madam?” She replied, “Do you not see?” — “Yes, 
truly,” quoth he, “ And I have seen a great deal more than I 
could have wished.” So he charged her with the thing, and 
slio camd to an open confession, as it was in vain to deny it, 
and began to weep and beg his pardon. He then said to her, 
“ You see you have been guilty of a very great crime ; if you 
expect forgiveness from me, you must resolve ^to do what I 
shall enjoin you, which is to tell Spinelloccio that about the 
third hour to-morrow he must find some pretence for leaving 
me to go to you, when I will return home ; and as soon % as 
you hear me, do you make him go into that chest, and lock 
him up, and after you have done this, I will <,ell you the rest. 
Have do doubt, however, about it, fdr I promise you I will do 
him no harm.” She agreed to do so, and kept her word. * 
The next day, the two friends being together, Spinelloccio, 
who had promised the lady to be with her then, said to Zeppa, 
“ 1 am engaged to go and dine with a friend, whom 1 would 
not have wait for me : so fare you well.” “ It is a long while 
till dinner yet,” said Zeppa. — “Yes,” replied the other, “but 
we have business to confer about, which requires me to be 
there in good time.”* So he left him, took a little circuit, and 
went to the lady. No sooner were they shut in together in 
the chamber than Zeppa returned ; when she, seeming to be 
very much frightened, made Spinelloccio go into the chest, as 
the husband had directed, locked him up, and then came out 
to her husband, who asked her whether dinner , was ready. 
“It will be very soon^” she replied, — “Then,” said he, “as 
Spinolloccio is gane to 'dine with a friend, and has left his wife 
at home by herself, go and call to her out of the window, to 
come and dine with us.” The lady whose fear for herself bad 
rendered her very obedient, did as she was desired, and Spincl- 
Joccio’s wife came, after much entreaty, hearing that her 
husband was not to dine at home. Zeppa showed the greatest 
fondness towards her imaginable, and making a sign for his 
wife to go into the kitchen, he took her familiarly by the 
hand, led her into the chamber, and locked the door. Upon 
this she began to say, “ Oh, Zeppa, .what means this? Is 
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this whaft you invited me for ? Is this the regard you havo 
for your friend Spinelloccio ?” Zeppa' having got her up to 
the chest where her husband was shut in, and holding her 
fast, replied, “ M&dam, before you utter any complaints, hear 
what I am going ip tell you : I have loved your husband, and 
still love him, as a brother ; and what has come of the trust 
I reposed in him ? Yesterday I found edit;, though he knows 
nothing of it, that he is as intimate with my wife as he is with 
you. Now I respect him so much, that I intend to take*no other 
revenge than simple retaliation. *IIe has had my wife, and I 
mean to have you. If you will not consent to this, be assured 
I shall revengg myself in such a manner, that both he and you 
shall have cause to repent it.” Then, in reply to the lady’s 
remonstrances, he entered into such details as convinced her of 
th6 truth of what he alleged. — “ Well, Zeppa,” she said at last, 
“ since your ’revenge is to fall upon me, I must be content. 
Only make my peace with your wife for what we are going to 
do, in like manner as I ainfeady to forgive her.” — “ Be assured 
I will do that,” he said, “ and moreover I will make you a 
present also of as fine a jewel as you could wish to have.” 
So saying he fell to kissing her ; and laying her down on the 
chest in which her husband was locked up, he took his fill of 
revenge, and so did she too on her own account. 

Spinelloccio, hearing what passed, was fit to burst with 
vexation ; and had it not been that he was prevented by the 
fear of Zeppa’ s anger, he would have roared out, and abused 
his wife, even shut up as he was. But considering again that 
he had given the provocation, and that Zeppa had reason for 
what he had done, and had behaved humanely and like a 
friend, he resolved to respect him more than ever. 

When Zeppa had received full satisfaction from the lady, 
he got up from the chest. She asked far the jewel which he 
had promised, whereupon ho went to the door and called his 
wife, who coming in with a smile said only this to her, 
“ Madam, you havo given me tit for tat.’* Then said Zeppa, 
“Here, open this chest.” She did so, and he showed Spinel- 
loccio to his wife. Now it would be difficult to say which' of 
the two was more confounded: the man at seeing his 
friend, and knowing that he was privy to what ho had done, 
or the woman at seeing her husband, and being conscious that 
he must have heard and feltjvhat she had done over his head. 
“Behold,” added Zeppa, “this is the jewel; I now give ik 
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you.” Spinelloccio hereupon came out of the chest, and said, 
“ Well, now we are even ; and, as you said before to my wife, 
it is best for us to continue friends Zeppa was content; so 
they all four sat down to dinner together in the greatest peace 
and harmony ; and from that day forth each of the wives had 
two husbands, and each of the husbands two wives, without 
the least dispute or grudge ever arising between them on that 
account. 

[This btory is in the * Seven Wise Masters,’ of Ilcbcrs, but was probably 
suggested to Boccaccio by the latter pait of the Fabliau, * Constant du 
Hamel* (Le Grand, iv, 22G). There, a priest, a provost, and a forester, 
attempt to seduce a peasant’s wife. The husband has thus a tuple ven- 
geance to execute. But, in the Fabliau, this was an ungrateful return to 
the wife, who had not jieldcd to the solicitations of her ^>vers, but had 
contrived to coop them up successively in a tun which held feathers. The 
Fabliau, again, probably derived its origiu^froin sonic oriental tale. In 
the story of Arruya, in the 1 Persian Tales,’ a lady, solicited by a cadi> a 
doctor, and a governor, exposes them to each other. To Persia the story 
has probably tome from the Brahmins, as there is a similar incident in 
the ‘ Bahar Danush,' which is founded on their traditions. Boccaccio’s 
tale is introduced in La Fontaine’s ‘Le Faiseur d’oreilles et le racommodcur 
de moules.’] # 


NOViL IX. 


Master Simon, the doctor, is imposed upon by Bruno and Buflfalraacco, 
and made to believe that he is to he one of the company of rovers, 
and afterwards they leave him in a ditch. 

The community of wives, mentioned in the last novel, 
occasioned a good depl of discourse, when the queen, knowing 
it was her turn, began in this manner : — Well did Spinelloccio 
deserve what be met with from his friend Zeppa ; and I think 
they are not to blame who put jests upon people of their own 
seeking, and such as they have really merited, though Pem- 
pine&gjfras of a different opinion. Now as to Spinelloccio, 
whajpe got was no more than his due ; but I purpose to speak 
o£gfother, who would needs se«k after it, and I commend 
those merrjr fellows for what they did. This then was a 
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certain'cloctor of physic, who returned from Bologna to Florence,’ 
strutting in the robeft belonging to his profession, though an 
ass would have become them as well as he. 

Every day we see our townsmen, after they have been to 
study at Bologna, come back, one a lawyer, another a phy- 
sician, a third a notary, with their long scarlet gowns and 
furs, with other mighty line things ; and to what purpose, 
every day’s experience shows us. Amongst the rest was one 
Master Simon da Villa, more rich in estate than learning, who 
appeared in his scarlet robes and ermine, calling himself a 
doctor of physic, and took a house in the Via del Cocomero. 
Now, this .Haster Simon, amongst his other notable qualities, 
had one which was to impire who every person was that he 
saw \n the street, and, as though he was to have compounded 
iTis medicines according to the different gestures and manners 
of people, lie observed and noted all. But he had cast his eye 
more particularly upon two painters of whom we have twice 
heard mention to-day,— Bruno and Buffalmacco, who were 
• always together, and lived in his neighbourhood. Noticing 
that the/ let the world wag more carelessly than other people, 
and wore always more cheerful, be asked a groat number of 
persons about them. Being told then by every one that they 
were both poor men, and painters, he could not conceive how 
they could possibly live so merrily in their poverty, but 
supposed, as they were cunning fellows, that they must have 
some secret way of getting money . He had a mind therefore 
to become acquainted with one or both of them, and so he 
happened to fall in with Bruno, who, soon seeing to the bottom 
of him, made the merest game of him that could be, whilst the 
doctor was always wonderfully delighted to hear him talk. 
Having invited him several times to dinner, and thinking 
upon that account that he might discourse the more freely 
with him, he expressed, at length, his* great* wonder l»w he 
and Buffalmacco, who were both poor, could yet be so cheer- 
ful, and desired to know how they managed in that case. 
Bruno could not help laughing to himself* to hear the dpetor 
put such a simple question, and, resolved to give him a 
suitable answ#. 

“There are many pobple, master,” ho said, “that I would 
never tell that to, hut as you are a friend, and I know will 
keep it secret, I shall be lefts* scrupulous with you. It is true 
wo live as merrily as you imagine, or perhaps more so, and yet 
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all we earn or possess will hardly find us salt to our broth, and 
I hope you do not think we steal : no* we go a roving, and 
bring home with us every thing we can desire ; and thus it 
comes to pass that we live so merrily, as you observe.** The 
doctor wondered what this going a roving «could mean, and 
desired he would inform him, assuring him that he would never 
reveal the secret. “ Alas, Master Doctor,** quoth the other, 
“ \yhat a request is this ! It is too great a secret, and I shall 
be ruined if I disclose it.” — “ You may depend upon what I 
say,’* quoth the doctor, “it shall never go farther for me.” 
Bruno then, after making abundance of excuses, said, “ Behold, 
master, the regard I have for ynur superexceJlent under- 
standing, and the confidence I repose in you is such, th^it I 
can deny you nothing ; therefore I will tell you, if you wilj 
swear to me, as you have just now promised, never to reveal 
it.” The doctor swore, and swore again. 

“You must know then, my dear master,** <|uoth he, “that 
there was lately a necromancer in this* city, called Mr. Michael 
Scotus, because he wa^ a Scotchman, who had great honour 
shown him by many of the gentry, few of whom are now 
living ; and he, being about to quit this place, at their 
request left it in charge with two of his disciples, that they 
should always be ready to serve those people who had honoured 
him. Some, therefore, they obliged in their love-affairs, and 
come in other matters. At last, being taken with the city, 
and the manners of the people, tjiey resolved to make it their 
place of residence, when they contracted a friendship with 
divers persons, such as were agreeable to their own tempers, 
without considering whether those people were rich or poor at 
th8,t time : and to please those friends they established a new 
society of five and twenty persons, who were to meet in somo 
place that was fixed upo*n by them, twice at least in a month, 
when every one \t as to say what he wanted, and they supplied 
him with it that very night. Now my friend and I, as a 
particular mark of favour to us, were admitted into this society. 
And it is wonderful Ho behold the costly furniture in the room 
where we sit, the tables spread in the most royal manner, with 
the great number of goodly servants, both mdt and women, 
at every ’one’s command ; «the basins, flagons, and cups also 
both^ttgold and silver, out of which we eat and drink, and the 
greaSTariety and plenty of victuals which are set before us, 
4fep jF impossible for me to tell you what different musical 
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instruments there are, and the delightful melody that we hear ; 
or what numbers of wax candles are burnt at one of these 
feasts, any more than the immense quantities of sweetmeats 
consumed, and the very rich wines which are drunk. ' Now, 
I would not have you suppose, my dear friend, that we 
appear in the same dress that you. behold. No, there is 
not one of us that seems less than an emperor, so richly are 
we attired. # 

“ But of all our pleasures, that of having the ladies* company 
is the greatest, and they are brought to us, according to every 
one’s desire, from all quarters of the world. There you may 
see the great lady of I^rbanicchia, the Queen of Baschia, 
the^wifb of the great Sultan, the Empress of Osbech, the 
# Ciancianfera of Norveca, the Semistante of Berlinzone, and.< 
the Scalpedra of Narsia. But what need have I to recount so 
many? There are all the queens in the world, even to 
Prester John’s lady, ^hen observe now : after we have eaten 
and drunk, and taken a dance or two, every one selects that 
particular lady whom he had desired should be sent for : and 
you must know that the chambers we retire to are a perfect 
paradise, and no less odoriferous than a perfumer’s shop ; the 
beds also that we lie in, are as beautiful as the very best that 
belongs to the duke of Venice. You may judge then of our 
happiness. But none seem to fare better at these times than 
my friend and I ; for he generally has the queen of France, 
and I have the queen of England, who are the two most 
beautiful ladies in the whole world, and they like no other 
persons so well as us. Imagine, therefore, if we have not reason 
to be merry more than other people ; for, besides having the 
affection of two such queens, if we want a thousand or two . 
thousand florins at any time, they ^immediately supply us. 
And this we call going a roving ; foy as the corsairs rob and 
plunder every one they meet, so do we, with this difference 
only, that they make no restitution, which we do as soon as the • 
money has served our purpose. Thus I have told you, master, 
what we mean by going a roving ; you may* easily see how great 
a secret it is, and so I need say no more to you upon that 
head.” * 

The doctor, whose knowledge reached no further, perhaps, 
than to cure children of the itch, gave the same credit to this 
story as he would have done to the most established truth* 
and became as desirous of being admitted into this society, as 
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he could have been of anything in the world: so he told 
Bruno, that he did not wonder to see him so cheerful, and could 
scarcely refrain from asking the favour of being accepted among 
them; deferring it only till he could do it with a better grace. 
Prom that time, therefore, he was continually inviting him to 
dine and sup ; and their intimacy was such, that the doctor 
scarcely knew how to live without him. Not to seem un- 
grateful for these favours, Bruno painted in his hall the whole 
story of Lent, and an Agnus Dei over his chamber-door, and 
a urinal over the door to the street, that people who wanted 
his advice might know where to have it. He painted also, in 
a little gallery, the battle of the ca^s and the rats, which the 
doctor thought a pretty fancy. And some nights, when he 
happened to sup elsewhere, he would say, at his return, “Iwa§ 
last night at our meeting, when, being displeased with the Queen 
of England, I ordered the Gumedra of the great Cham of Tartary 
to be brought me.” — “Pray, what does that* word mean?” 
quoth the doctor; “I do not understand such names.” — “I 
do not wonder at that,” said Bruno; “for Porcograsso and 
Vannacena take no notice of them.” — “You mean,” quoth the 
doctor, “Ipocrasso and Avicenna.” — “Very likely ; but I know 
as little of those names as you know of mine. Gumedra means 
the same thing in the grand Cham’s language as Empress. 
O ! you would think her a fine woman ; she would soon make 
you forget all your recipes and your plasters.” 

Talking frequently in this manner, to excite him the more, 
and the doctor thinking, one night as he held the candle for 
him wflilst he was painting, that he was now under sufficient 
obligations to grant any favour he shotild desire, he resolved 
to open his mind, as they were alone. “ Bruno,” he said, 
“ there is nobody that I value so much as yourself ; nor is there 
anything you could ask', but what I should be ready to oblige 
you iff; then be* not surprised at my making one request to 
you. You know, not long since, you were telling me of your 
meetings ; now there is nothing I desire so much as to make* 
one amongst you, aftd for a very good reason ; for I will bring 
the prettiest girl into your company that you have seen a long 
time, tguwliom I have devoted my entire lovo, and you must 
ku oja^r onoe 'offered her ten pieces, and she refused them. 
TdHK then, I pray you, what I must do to be admitted, and 
diSPu take .care that I be so, anh I promise that you shall 
jprayfl find me ybrir true and trusty friend. You may observe 
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what a^good-looking man I am, how well I am set up on my 
legs ; my face is like a rose, and I am a doctor of physic too, 
and perhaps you have none of that profession among you; 
moreover I knoW a great many pretty things, and can .sing 
divers pretty songs, as you shall hear.” Then he began one, 
whilst Bruno had much ado to keep his countenance, and after 
he had done, he asked him what he thought of it. “ Most 
certainly,” replied he, “ the best violin is no way comparable.” 
“Then,” quoth the doctor, “to this and many othfcr qualifi- 
cations, too tedious to relate at present, I may add, that my 
father was a gentleman, though he lived in a countiy village, 
and my mother of the Yallecchio family. Besides, there is 
no physician m Florence has better clothes, or a more complete 
libraty than myself ; and I give you my word, that if you be 
sffck at any time, I will cure you for nothing.” Bruno, to 
make him believe that he was more intent upon his painting, 
replied, “ Pray, *sir, snuff the candle, and let me finish this 
rat’s tail, and then I witftalk with you.” 

When the tail was finished, he put on a look as if the 
doctor’s request had much perplexed him, and said, “Oh, 
sir, I have received great favours from you, and I know it ; 
but this thing you require of me is a most serious matter. 
There is nobody I would serve sooner than yourself, but in- 
deed you ask more than lies within my power. But though 
I cannot directly oblige you in whafi you desire, yet if you 
would keep it a profound sefcret, I could put you into a method 
whereby I am very sure you will succeed.” — “ Then tell me,” 
quoth the doctor ; “ you do not know how well I can keep a 
secret, Signor Guasparruolo da Saliceto, when he was a judge, 
intrusted me with many things.” — “ Well,” quoth Bruno, 
“ if he trusted you, I may do it more securely. The means 
you are to use are as follows : we have a captain and two coun- 
sellors, who are chosen every six months ; and next Christmas 
Buffalmacco will certainly be the captain, and I one of the 
counsellors. Now it is in the captain’s power to admit you, r 
he pleases, therefore you should immediately get acquainted 
with him. I know he will be very fond of you, as he is of all 
men of understanding ; and after you have been often in Ids 
company, and ingratiated yourself with him, you may then ask 
the favour, and he will not khow how to refuse you. I have 
given him a good account of you already, and he has conceived a 
great regard for you ; an<J when you have done as I said, you may 
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leave tlie rest to me.” — “You say well,” quoth the doctor, “if he 
delights in people of sense and learning, he will not miss of his 
aim : I have enough of both to furnish a wfyole city, and yet 
leave sufficient for myself.” 

When the matter was thus arranged, Bruno went and related 
the whole to Buffalmacco, who thought it an age till he could 
let the doctor have what ho sought for. On the other hand, 
the doctor, who was so eager to bo a rover, found it no hard 
matter to get acquainted with him ; and he began to treat the 
two friends, both noon and night, with everything that was 
nice and dainty, so that they lived entirely upon him ; telling 
him, at the same time, that it was a favour thay would show 
to nobody else. At length, when he thought it a fit time, he 
made the same request to Buffalmacco that he had done before 
to Bruno, whereat the former seemed much incensed, and macle 
a great clamour at his friend, threatening to break his head 
for betraying those secrets to the doctor. Bht the doctor did 
all he could to excuse him, protesting that he had it from 
another person. 

On this, Buffalmacco seemed a little more pacified, and said, 
“ Dear doctor, I plainly see you have been at the university, 
and know how to keep your mouth shut upon occasion ; and I 
farther tell you, that you have not learned your A, B, C, in the 
manner most blockheads do : moreover, if I am not mistaken, 
you were bom on a Sunday ; and though Bruno tells me that 
your study has been physic, yet to me it seems as if you had 
learned to captivate men, which you do by your great sense, 
and manner of speaking, far beyond any that I ever heard.” 
Here the doctor interrupted him, and said, turning to Bruno, 
“This it is to have to do with people of understanding; 
there are few persons that could have penetrated into the 
depth of my designs So easily as this worthy man has done. 
You-did not take my xheaning half so soon ; but let him know 
what I said upon your telling me that he delighted in people 
of sense. Do not you think I spoke truth at that time 
“ No, doubt,” replied the other. Then said he to Buffalmacco, 
“ What would you have said, had you seen me at Bologna* 
hen iyere none, either great or small, doctor or scholar, but 
IggjHxon me, so much did they profit by my wise discourses ? 
|||y; mare than that, I never spoke but they all laughed, so 
Ippily were they pleased to hear tie. And when I came away, 
Key expressed tile greatest concern imaginable at parting with 
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me, and •to encourage me to continue with them, offered me 
the sole privilege of reading lectures on medicine to alj. the 
students. But I refused it, being resolved to come and live 
here upon my estate, which is very considerable.’ * — “ Well,” 
said Bruno to his friend, “ What think you now ? You would 
not believe me when I told you that there was not a physician 
in all this country could cast an ass’s water better than him- 
self; nor is there his fellow, I will maintain it, from this place 
to Paris. Now, try your best, and see if you can deny him 
anything.” — “Bruno is quite in the right,” quoth the doctor; 
“ but here nobody knows me ; they are all a parcel of ignorant, 
stupid people ; # but I wish you had seen how I appeared among 
the doctors.” — “Indeed, master doctor,” quoth Buffalmacco, 
“you%now a great deal more than I could have thought; in 
which respect, speaking to you as becomes me to a person of 
your understanding ana parts, I dare assure you that you shall 
be one of our society.” This promise made him increase his 
favours towards them, and they were extremely diverted with 
his great simplicity, promising that -he should have the 
Countess di Civilian * for his mistress, who was the goodliest 
and sweetest creature in the whole world. The doctor asked 
what countess this was. “ O,” quoth Buffalmacco, “she is a 
very great lady, and there are few houses but where she has 
some jurisdiction. Her officers are all about, and store of her 
great barons are to be seen everywhere, namely, Tamagninf 
della Porta, Don Meta, Manico di Scopa, and the rest, whose 
names have escaped me. Yo\i shall leave your old mistress, 
then, for this lady, of whom we will give you the full pos- 
session.” 

Now the doctor, who had been brought up at Bologna, 
understood not the meaning of these Florentine terms, and so 
was pleased with the hopes of enjoying what they had pro- 
mised him. In a little time they brought hinj the news of his 
being admitted. The day, therefore, that they were to have 
their meeting, he had them both to dine with him, and after 
dinner he asked them in what manner hp had best go to 
this assembly. Buffalmacco replied, a It behoves you,/mas- 
ter, to proceed resolutely, otherwise you may receive an 
impediment, and do us gjeat injuiy. Now you shall hear in 


* This means no m&rs than a common jakes. 
f These are all different words for the same thing. 
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what manner I would have you do so. You must contrive to 
be upon one of those raised tombs in new St. Maria’s church- 
yard, at the time of the people’s going to sleep, with your best 
go\rn on, in order to make a figure amongst us at your first 
appearance, and to verify our character of you to the countess, 
who intends to make you a knight of the bath, at her own ex- 
pense. There you must wait till we send for you. And, that 
you may be apprised of every thing, I must acquaint you that 
there will be a black-horned beast, of no great stature, come 
for you, capering and dancing about to terrify you ; but, after 
he finds you are not to be daunted, he will gently come near 
you, when you may descend from the tomb* and, without 
thinking of heaven, or any of the saints, mount boldly upon his 
back, and, as soon as you shall be seated, lay your halids on 
your breast, without touching him : he will then move easily 
along, and bring you to us ; but if you mention anything of a 
prayer, or express the least fear, he will thibw you down into 
some noisome place or other ; so thkt you had better not at- 
tempt it, unless you i can depend upon your own courage ; for 
you may do us a great deal of mischief, and jrourself no 
good.” 

“You do not know me yet,” said the doctor; “because I 
wear a gown, you think me faint-hearted. If you did but 
know what I have done some nights at Bologna, when I went 
with some of my companions to visit the girls there, you would 
be surprised. One night, I assure you, I met with a little 
young baggage, who refused to go along with us, when I 
dragged her by force a considerable way, and afterwards she 
went willingly enough. Another time, I remember, having 
nobody with me but my boy, that I went through the friar’s 
church-yard, after evening prayers, though -a woman had been 
buried there that night, and was not at all afraid. Never fear, 
therefore, but I«will b b as courageous and resolute as you can 
desire To do you the greater honour, too, I intend to go in 
the scarlet robes in which I commenced doctor, and you will 
see what joy there will be in your assembly at my coming, 
and* ' 4 1 shell not go near to be immediately declared your 
captain. You shall see also how the case will go a%er I nave 
made bA appearance, in regard to the countess, who, having as 
yet Jp seen me, is so enamoured with me, that she will make 
moJflPbight of the bath ; and as* to supporting the honour, 
tfaMroumaV leave to me.” — “ Very well spoken,” said Buffalo 
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macco ; " fiut take care you do not impose upon u^, and so not 
come at all, or be not found there when we send for you ; and 
I give you this caption because the weather is cold, and you 
doctors love to take care of yourselves.” — “ Nb,” quoth the 
doetdr, “ I am one of those hardy ones that have no regard 
for the weather, and if I have occasion to rise in the night, I 
only put a fur gown over my doublet ; so you need make no 
doubt about it.” 

As soon as they were departed, and it was night, He made 
some excuse or other to his wife, and got away his best gown, 
which he put on when he thought it was the time, and went 
and stood upon # one of the grave-stones, it being a very cold 
night, expecting the beast; whilst Buffalmacco, who was 
pretty lusty, had procured a mask, such as they used formerly 
in farces, and covered himself with a black fur gown, which 
was turned inside out, so that he seemed like a bear, only that 
as his mask had t^o horns, he had more the appearance of the 
devil. Thus equipped, h£ went to the square by new St. 
Maria’s, Bruno following at a distance, to-see how things went 
on. As sodn as Buffalmacco found that his doctor was there, 
he fell a skipping about, and roaring as -if he were mad, which 
put our plr, sician into a most terrible fright, and he began to 
wish heartily that he was safe at home again. But as he was 
come out upon this affair, he resolved to go through with it, so 
urgent was his desire to behold the wonders which they had 
been relating to him. At last, # after Buffalmacco had played 
his tricks for some time, he grew a little more quiet, and drew 
near to the stone where the doctor stood keeping himself well 
out of harm’s w ay. He shook all over for fear, and was in doubt 
for some time whether he should mount or not : till, apprehend- 
ing that some mischief might befal him if he did not, this latter 
fear expelled the former, and coming down from the tomb, he 
mounted upon the beast, praying God to help him, andjaid 
his hands upon his breast; as he had been directed. 

Buffalmacco then began to shape his course towards St. 
Maria della Scala, and tlience carried the doctor, groping all 
the way in the dark, as far as the ladies of Ripole. Hereabout* 
were divers ditches, made by the husbandmen, to empty the ' 
Countess di Civilian into, for the sake of manuring their lands 
afterwards. Buffalmacco then, being come to the brink of one 
of them, and putting his haftd under one of the doctor** feet, 
pitched him headlong in; and then, after making a terrible 
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noise, stamping and roaring about, he went back by St. Maria 
della Scala, towards Prato d’Ogni Santi, where fie met with 
Bruno, who had been forced to leave hip, because he could 
not hold frorh laughing ; * and both turned back once more, to 
see how the poor doctor would behave in that condition. 
The unlucky condidate for admission to the company of 
Hovers, finding hirtiself in such a place, laboured with all his 
might to get released; but falling sometimes on one side, 
and sometimes on the other, he was besmeared all over, till 
at length, with the utmost difficulty, he made shift to scram- 
ble out with the loss of his hood. Then he cleaned himself 
as well as he could, and not knowing what .other course to 
take, he went home, and knocked at the door till they let him 
him. The door was no sooner shut again, than Bmno and 
Butfalmacco were there listening, to hear what a reception the 
doctor would meet with from his wife, who fell upon him with 
all the bad language she could devise, saying, “ You are in a 
fine condition, truly ! — What, you* have been with some other 
woman, and so had ‘a mind to make a figure in your scarlet 
robes ! — Am not I enough for you ? I wish ydu had been 
choked when you fell into all that nastiness. Here is a fine 
physician indeed ! who is not content with his own wife, but 
must be running out at night after other women.” With 
these and such-like words she rated him till midnight, when 
she had him washed and made clean. 

The next morning Bruim and Buffalmacco came to his 
house with their bodies all painted over with blue spots, as if 
they had been beaten, when they found him just risen out 
of bed, and every thing in a sad condition. Seeing them 
coming, he went and wished them a good morning ; but they < 
appeared to be much out of temper, and replied, “ We wish you 
had been hanged fcfr a sorry man as you are ; we have teen 
near losing our lives,* meaning to do you honour, being beaten 
like two asses, and in danger of being excluded our assembly, 
where we would have had you introduced. If you will not be- 
lieve us, behold our bodies so taking him into a comer, where 
there was not much light, they just opened their bosoms for 
him^o see, and immediately buttoned them up again. The 
dsgiBfih leavoured to excuse himself, and was telling them of 
^^ptfortunes, and where he had teen thrown ; when Buffal- 
Ao blurted out, “ I wish yod had been thrown from the 
||A%e into* the. river; what had you to do with prayers? 
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Were not Jdu told of that befo^liand ?” — ■“ Indeed,” quoth 
he, “ I used no prayers.” — “How do you say! no prayers!” 
answered the others^; “ I am sure our messenger told us, that 
you prayed, and trembled like an aspen leaf. We’ will never he 
served so again, eithgr by you or any one else ; nor must you 
expect ever any more to have such favour showed you.” The 
doctor now began to ask pardon, entreating them not to be 
angry ; and, lest they should expose him, by making the affair 
public, he entertained them at his house more than ever. 
And thus our doctor was taught something more than he had 
learned at Bologna. 


novel x. 

A certain Sicilian damsel cheats a merchant of all the money he had taken 
for his goods at Pilermo. Afterwards he pretends to return with a 
greater stock of goods thaiP before ; when he contrives to borrow a 
. large sum of money of her, leaving sham pledges for her security. 

• 

How much they were all diverted with the queen’s novel, 
it is needless to say ; and it being now ended, Dioneo began 
in this manner : — It is certain that a hoax is the more enter- 
taining, the more cunning and artful the person is who is im- 
posed upon by it. Therefore, though the other novels have 
been agreeable enough, yet I think to relate one that will 
please you better; inasmuch as the lady outwitted was a 
greater mistress of such devices, than any of the persons before 
mentioned. 

It was formerly a custom, and may be still, in seaport 
towns, for all the merchants that come thither, to bring their 
goods intq a common warehouse, under idle keeping of the 
community, or the lord of the town ; when they give a par- 
ticular account, in writing, # of the nature and value of them ; 
the goods are kept under lock and key, and the account entered 
in a register, for the merchants to pay the accustomed dues^as 
all or part are sold, and delivered out of the warehouse. From 
this register, the brokers are informed both of the quantity and 
quality of tho goods, and also who are the owners to treat 
with for them, either by exchange, truck, or sale. This was 
the way, among other places, at Palermo, where there was like- 
wise, and is still, great plenty of handsome women,* not owe 
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stocked with modesty. And yet, to all appearance, many of 
them were grand ladies , and pretended to a character, though 
they make it their whole employ to shave ^and even skin such 
men as fell into their clutches. No sooner did they see a 
strange merchant, but they would inform themselves, from* that 
register, of the nature and the value of his goods ; and then, 
by their amorous wiles, they would endeavour to bring him to 
their lure, which they often did ; and some have been choused 
out of part of their goods; others have lost ship, goods, and 
body, to boot: so finely have they been handled by these 
cunning shavers. 

Now it happened, not long since, that a certain young 
Florentine, called Niecolo da Cigniano, though more commonly 
known by the nick-name Salabaetto, arrived there as a factor, 
with as much woollen cloth which had been left unsold at the lair 
of Salerno as might be worth five hundred florins ; and having 
givtn in his account to the officers, and Ibid his goods safely 
up in the warehouse, he was in no* great haste to despatch his 
business, but took at turn up and down the town to amuse 
himself. Being a personable young man, one of these female 
shavers, that we have been speaking of, called Madam 
Jiancofiore, having heard something of his affairs, soon took 
notice of him, which he perceiving, and supposing she was 
some great lady who had taken a fancy to him, resolved to 
conduct the affair with the utmost caution ; so without saying 
a word to any one, he used tq take his walks frequently by her 
house. She was soon sensible of this, and when she thought 
his affection towards her fully secured, under pretence of 
languishing for him, she sent one of her women to him, an 
adept in that sort of business, who told him, with tears in her 
eyes, that her lady was so in love with him, that she could get 
no rest night or da/; therefore she desired very much, when- 
ever lie would* do her that favour, to meet him at a bagnio; 
and with these words she took a rirtg out of a purse, and gave 
it him as a token. Salabaetto was overjoyed at the message ; 
so .taking the ring, and looking earnestly at it’ and kissing it, 
he put it upon his finger, and. said, “ If your lady loves me as 
youjayL be assured she has not misplaced her affections, for I 
lovpy more than I do my own life, and shall be ready to 
xgMP&er at any time and place she shall appoint.” She had 
^moner reported his answer, than she was posted back to tell 
r |p0, that her mistress would meet him at such a bagnio that 
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evening. ^Accordingly, he went thither at the time fixed, and 
found it engaged for that lady’s use. 

lie had not waited long before two women slaves came, the 
one loaded with & fine cotton mattress, and -the other a 
hamper full of things. This mattress they laid upon a bed in 
one of the chambers, covering it with a fine pair of sheets, 
curiously edged with silk, and over the whole was spread a 
rich Grecian counterpoint, with two pillows, worked in a most 
delicate manner ; after which they went into the bath, and 
cleaned it very carefully. The lady now came, attended by 
two slaves, and after some sighs and embraces, she said, “ My 
dear Tuscan, there is nobody*could have obtained this favour 
♦ from me but yourself;” so they went into the bath together, 
and with them two of their slaves, who washed them, with 
soap, scented with musk and gilliflowers. The other slaves 
then brought two fine sheets, smelling of nothing hut roses, 
in one of which they wrapped Salabaetto, and in the other the 
lady, and carried them to bed, where after they had lain some 
time to perspire, those sheets were taken away, and they were 
left hr 'tween the others. After this, they took out of the 
hamper silver canisters of rose, orange, and jessamine water, 
which they sprinkled upon tho bed, and presented them with 
sweetmeats and rich wines, by way of collation : and he all the 
time thinking himself in paradise, wishing heartily that they 
would go away, and leave him in possession of his mistress. At 
length they left a taper lighting in the chamber, and departed. 
After they had lain a convenierft time, the servants returned, 
and put on their clothes, and when they had taken more 
refreshment of wine and sweetpeats, and washed their hands 
cfnd faces with orange- water, as they were going to depart, she 
said, “ If it be agreeable to you, I should be vastly pleased 
if you would come and sup with me, and stay all night.” 
Supposing himself as dear to her as her own heart, he replied, 
u Madam, whatever is pleading to you is entirely so to me ; now, 
therefore, and at all times, I shall be ready to obey your 
commands.” , 

So sho went home, had her apartment richly set out, aild 
provided a costly supper for him, Salabaetto accordingly went 
thither as soon as it was dark, and was very elegantly received ; 
and after supper they went into a chamber, scented with costly 
odours, where was a most noble bed, and everything besides 
that was grand and sumptuous* All this made him conclude, 
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that she was some very great and rich lady. And though he 
had, heard various reports about her, yet he would not believe 
them for the world ; nay, had he been convinced of her tricking 
other people, he could never have been" made to believe 
that she would serve him so. He stayed with her all that 
night, and the next morning she made him a present of a fine 
wrought belt and purse, saying to him, “ My dear Salabaetto, 
faro you wel^j and from henceforth be persuaded, as you are 
entirely after my own heart, that my person and all I possess 
are at your service.’ * He then took his leave with great 
satisfaction, and went to the place where the merchants 
usually resort. • 

Continuing his visits to her without any expense, and 
becoming every day more enamoured, it happened, «Shat he 
sold his cloth, and gained considerable profit. She Was 
immediately apprised of this, not by himself, but by others, 
and as he was with her one night, she sewmed to express a 
more than ordinary fondness for Km, and would needs make 
him a present of two beautiful silver cups, worth about thirty 
florins, which he refused to accept, having had divers things 
of her before, to the value of thirty more, without giving her 
the worth of a single farthing. At last, after she had set 
him all on fire, as it were, with this extraordinary love and 
liberality, she was called out by ono of her slaves, as she had 
contrived beforehand. She returned in 'a little time full 


of tears, and throwing herself down upon the bed, appeared 
to grieve most immoderately. 1 Salabaetto was in the greatest 
consternation, and taking her in his arms, he began to say, 
“Alas, my dear heart, what is it that has happened to 
you thus suddenly ? Tell me, my life, I entreat you, do.’* 
At last she replied, “ My dear lord, I know neither what to 
do, nor what to say.% 1 have just received letters from Mes- 
sina, wherein jny brother informs me, that, though I pawn 
allT[ have, I must, without fail, remit a thousand florins of 
gold in eight days ; otherwise, he must inevitably lose his 


head. Now I fyid it impossible to raise the money upon so 
short a notice : had I but fifteen days, I could procure it from 
a pl a ge whence I could command even a greater sum ; or I 
couiBell some of my lands : but as it cannot now be done, I 
wjjg||£ had been in my grave rather than have lived to know 
j||» trouble j” and she continuedr weeping. 

^Salabaetto, whose love had taken away his understanding, 
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thinking that her tears were real, and what she said was true, 
made answer, “ Madam, I am unable to furnish you with a 
thousand ; but with live hundred I can, as you think you will 
he able to pay me in fifteen days ; and it is yOur good fortune 
that I happened to sell my cloth yesterday, otherwise I could 
not have spared you one farthing.’ * — “ Alas,” quoth the lady, 
•“then have you been in want of money? Why did not you 
speak to me ? For though I have not a thousand, I have 
.always a hundred or two to spare for you. You deprive me 
of the assurance to accept your proffered favour.” He, quite 
captivated with these fine speeches, made answer, " Madam, 
you shall havg it nevertheless ; had I been in the like circum- 
stance I should have applied to you.” — “Dear sir!” she 
replied, “ I am convinced of your most constant and entire 
lflve towards me, to supply me with such a sum of your own 
accord : I was yours before, and now am much more so ; nor 
shall f ever forgSt that it is to you I am indebted for my 
brother’s life. But Heavfcn knows I accept it very unwillingly, 
considering that you are a merchant, and must have occasion 
for a great deal of ready money; but being constrained by 
necessity, and assured also that 1 shall be able to return it at 
your time, I will #ake use of it ; and I will pawn all my houses 
rather than fail in my engagement to you.” With these 
words she fell, weeping, into his arms. He did all he could to 
comfort her, and stayed with her all that night; and the 
next morning, to show what a liberal Idler he was, and without 
waiting for any farther request* he brought her the five hundred 
florins, which she received with laughter at her heart, though 
with tears in her eyes, he looking only to her simple promise. 

But after she had got the money, the times were soon 
changed ; and whereas before he had free admittance to her as 
often as he pleased, now reasons were gfVen that he could not 
get a sight of her once in seven times that he went ; no>did 
he meet with those smiles and caresses, nor with the same 
generous reception, as before. Moreover, the time limited was 
past, and one or two months over, and when he demanded. his 
money he could get nothing J)ut words by way of payment. 
His eyes were now opened to the arts of this wicked woman, 
as well as his own want of sense ; but knowing that he had 
no proof against her, save what she herself would please to 
acknowledge, there being rib writing of any kind between 
them, he was ashamed, to make his complaint ttf any one, 

p p 
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also on account of the disgrace which he must undfergo few 
his monstrous credulity ; so he continued uneasy and discon- 
solate to the last degree. At last, receiving frequent letters 
from his masters in which he was required to get bills of 
exchange for the money, and remit to tl^em, he resolved to 
leave the place, in order to prevent a discovery, and he em- 
barked on board a Kttle vessel, not for Pisa, as he should 
have done, but directly for Naples. 

There lived there at that time Signor Pietro dello Canigiano, 
treasurer to the Empress of Constantinople, a very subtle, 
sensible man, and a great friend to Salabaetto and his masters. 
To him he made his case known, requesting hip assistance in 
getting himself a livelihood, and declaring that he would never 
more return to Florence. Canigiano, who was much coifSerned 
for him, replied, “ You have done very ill ; very ill indeed hstve 
you behaved yourself; small is the regard which you have shown 
to your principals ; too much have you expended upc#i your 
pleasures. It is done, however, aild we must remedy it as 
well as we can.” Then, like a prudent man, he considered 
what course it was best to take, and acquainted him with it. 
Salabaetto was pleased with the scheme, and resolved to follow 
it ; and having some money of his own, andlCanigiano lending 
him some, he made divers bales of goods well packed together, 
and procured about twenty casks ior oil, which he filled, and 
returned with them to Palermo, whero he entered them as on 
his own account in the4egister, with what value he pleased to 
put upon them ; and he laid them up in the warehouse, de- 
claring, that they were not to be meddled with till more goods 
of his should arrive, which he was daily expecting. 

The lady hearing of this, and understanding that the goods 
he had already there were worth two thousand florins, and 
that what remained ‘co come were rated at three thousand 
mose, began to<think that she had as yet got too little from 
him ; th6reforc she thought of returning the five hundred, to 
come in for a better part of the five thousand, and accordingly 
she sent for him. . Ho went with malice in his heart, whilst 
she/ seeming to know nothing of what he had brought, ap- 
jpeaj^ltevonderfully pleased at seeing him, and said, “ Now, 
were spa really vexed because I failed to give you your money 
at vj/# time f” He smiled, and replied, “In truth, madam, 
I mm i little uneasy, since I would pluck my very heart out if 
I |houghHt would please you; but you shall see how much I 
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was offeided. Such is my regard for you, that I have sold 
the greatest part of my estate, and have brought as much 
merchandise as is worth two thousand florins, and I expect 
from the Levant what will amount to three thousand more ; 
resolving to have ^ warehouse, and to abide here, for the sake 
of being near you, as I think nobody can be happier in his 
love than I am in yours.” 

“ Now trust me, Salabaetto,” £rid the lady, “whatever re- 
dounds to your benefit is extremely pleasing to me, &s I hold 
you dearer than my own life ; and I am glad you are returned 
with an intention of staying, because I hope to have a great deal 
of your company ; but it is fit that I excuse myself to you, for 
that sometimes you came to see me, and were not admitted, 
and atf other times not so cheerfully received as before ; and 
besides this, for my not paying you the money according to 
promise. Now you must know that I was then in very great 
trouble, and upofl such occasions, be one’s love what it may, 
one cannot look so pleasantly as at another time : I must tell 
you likewise that it is a very difficult thing for a lady to raise 
a thousand florins, people impose upon us in such a manner, 
without ever minding what they promise; so that we are 
forced to disappoint others. Hence it was, then, and for no 
other reason, that I did not return you your money ; but I 
had got it ready just as you went away, and would have sent 
it after you, had I known where to find you ; but as I did not, 
I kept it carefully for you.” So sending for a purse, which 
had the very same florins in 5t that he had delivered to her, 
she put it into His hand, saying, “See, and count if there are 
five hundred.” Never was Salabaetto so overjoyed as at that 
moment; so telling them over, and finding there were just 
five hundred, he replied, “ Madam, I am convinced that what 
you say is true ; hut let us talk no mom about it, you have 
done your part, and I assure you, upoxl that ^account, asjweli 
as the love I have for you, that whatever sum of money you 
shall want at any time, if it bo in my power to supply you, 
you may command it ; as you shall soon see upon trial.” 

Thus their love being renewed, in word at least, he contiitued 
artfully his visits as before ; "whilst she showed him all the 
respect and honour that could be, expressing the same fondness 
as ever. But he, willing to return measure for measure, being 
invited one night to sup With her, went thither, all sad and 
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melancholy, like a person in despair. When she, kissing and 
embracing him, would needs know the cause of all that sorrow. 
He, having suffered her to entreat him for ^ome time, at last 
said, “ I am undone ; for the ship which had the goods on 
board, that I have been expecting, is takeji by the corsairs ol 
Monaco, and put up at the ransom of ten thousand florins, one 
thousand of which Allis to my share, and I have not one 
farthing to pay it with ; foP the five hundred which you paid 
me, I sent instantly to Naples, to lay out in cloth to be sent 
hither ; and were I to offer to sell the goods I have here, as it is 
an unfavorable time, I must do it to very great loss ; and, being 
a stranger, I have nobody to apply to ; so that J know neither 
what to say nor what to do : and if the money be not sent 
immediately, the ship will be carried into Monaco, aiftl then 
they will be past redemption.” 

She was under great concern at hearing this, reckoning a 
good part of it as lost to herself; and considering how to 
prevent the goods being sent to Monaco, at last she said, 
“ Heaven knows how much my love for you makes me grieve 
for your misfortune. But to what purpose is that? 11 ad I 
the money, I would instantly give it you ; but I have not. 
Indeed there is a person that lent me live hundred florins the 
other day, when I was in distress, but he expects an exorbitant 
interest, viz., no less than thirty in the hundred. If you will 
have the money of this man, you must give him good security. 
Now I am ready to pledge my goods here, and pass my word 
as far as that will go to serve you ; but how will you secure 
the remainder ?” Salabaetto knew the reason of her proposing 
this piece of service, and that she herself was to lend the 
money ; so, being well pleased, he returned her thanks, and 
said, that, let the interest be what it would, his necessity was 
such that he must agree to it : then he added, that ho would 
gixp security upon his goods which he had in the warehouse, 
and that they should be assigned over in the register to the 
person who advanced the money, but that he would keep the 
key, as well for the sake of showing them, if anybody should 
want to see them, as to prevent their being exchanged or 
meddled with* The lady replied, “ That will do very well, the 
security jjf sufficient and, at the time appointed, sending for 
a brgjjfe in whom she put great confidence, she told him 
wha t JP wag to do, and gave him^the money, which he carried 
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Btraightway to Salabaetto, who assigned over his goods to 
him at the custom-house, and they were entered in his name ; 
thus they parted, .giving each other counter-security. 

Salabaetto now immediately embarked with the fifteen 
hundred florins, and went to Pietro dello Canigiano at Naples, 
whence* he remitted to his masters at Florence the entire 
amount of what he had made of their cloth ; and having paid 
Pietro and every one else what he owed them, they, laughed 
very heartily together at the trick put upon his Sicilian 
mistress. Thence, resolving to trade no longer, he went to 
Florence. In the mean time the lady, finding Salabaetto was 
not at Palermo, began to wonder, and grow half suspicious ; 
and, after waiting two months, and hearing nothing of his re- 
turn, ‘sRe made the broker force open the warehouse, when first 
she tried the casks, which she supposed had been full of oil, 
and found them full of salt water, with a small quantity of oil 
at the top, just at the bung-hole. She then looked into the 
bales of goods, only two of which had cloth in them, the 
rest being stuffed with coarse hurds of hemp ; and, in short, 
the whole was not worth two hundred florins. So, finding her- 
self thus imposed upon, she was under great affliction for a long 
time, with regard t| the five hundred florins that she had 
restored,, and much more for the thousand she had lent, often 
saying, “ that whoever had to do with a Tuscan, had need 
have all their eyes about them.” Thus she became a common 
jest afterwards, having found .to her cost that some people 
have as much cunning as others. 

[A story like this may be found in * Petrus Alphonsus/ and another in 
the * Arabian Nights/] 

After Pionco had made an end, Lauretta, knowing that her 
reign was concluded, and having commended the good adirice 
of Pietro Canigiano, as appeared by its effect, and the sagacity 
of Salabaetto, no less tp be admired, in putting it in execution, 
took the crown from her own head, and placed it upon Emilia’s, 
saying, “ Madam, I do not know whether you will make a 
pleasant queen or not, but a pretty one I am sure you will. 
See then that your works correspond with your beauty.** 
Emilia, not so much for the honour conferred upon her, as for 
hearing herself commended otf account of that which ladies most 
of all covet, blushed a little, her face looking like the Opening of 
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a rose in the morning. After she had bent her eyes upon 
the ground, till the redness was something gone off, and 
had given her orders to the master of the household, con- 
cerning what she would have done, she began in this manner : 
u We often see, ladies, that after oxen have laboured at the 
yoke all the day, they are then turned loose, and permitted to 
graze through the forests at their pleasure. It is also certain, 
that gardens, which have a variety of trees in them, arc more 
delightful than groves where nothing is seen but oaks : for 
which reasons, considering how many days we have been con- 
fined to certain laws, it may be convenient for us all to take a 
little liberty to refresh, and gain strength against our returning 
to the yoke. I shall, therefore, give you no particular subject 
for to-morrow, but leave you all to please yourselves, being t of 
opinion, that a variety of things will be no less entertaining 
than keeping strictly to one. My successor^# he pleases, may 
keep to the old laws.” She then gave them leave to depart 
till supper-time. The queen’s order was generally approved, 
and they went to their different amusements. The ladies made 
nosegays and chaplets of flowers, and the gentlemen sat down 
to play, or else to sing ; and thus they were employed till 
supper, when they placed themselves by ^ie fountain-side, and 
supped very merrily together. Afterwards they began to 
dance and sing, when the queen, to pursue the method of 
her predecessors, bolides what many of them had voluntarily 

S en, ordered Pamfilo to sing a song, which he did as 
ows: * 


SONG. 

Such th£ abundant am’rous joy, 

With which my lit ait elate hath been, 

As no restraint, no bounds to know, 

And flushing in my face“w seen l 

* 

In vain my feeble song essays 
fo paint w hat cannot be exprest ; 

And which moic fuUy to have known, 
Would bring but jealousy at best. 

Could I have form’d a wish like this. 

My utmost hope hn^e reach’d so far. 

To clasp hei yielding taper waist, 

And press my eager hps«to her? 
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Everjfono joined in Pamfilo’s son"; nor were there any 
among them but made more conjectures than were necessary, 
to find out what he meant to conceal; and though they 
imagined ^ifferedt things, yet none of them guessed right. 
Finally the queen, seeing the song was ended, and that the 
company were disposed to rest, gave orders for them all to 
retire to bed. 


THE NINTH DAT. 

Aurora had now changed the heavens from blue to purple, 
and the flowers aJong the meadows began to open to the rising 
sun, when the queen arftse with all her company ; and they 
took a walk together to the grove, not far from the palace, 
where they saw a variety of creatures, such as deer, goats, &c., 
so secure from the hunter, by reason of the then raging 
pestilence that they stood gazing upon them as if they had 
been tame. Upon a nearer approach, first to one, and then to 
another, as if they meant to play with them, they were greatly 
delighted to see them run and skip about them. But the sun 
being now risen a good height, it was thought convenient to 
return. They had all oak garlands on, with their hands full 
of flowers, or sweet-smelling herbs ; so that whoever had seen 
them must needs have concluded, either that death would not 
be able to vanquish them, or at least that he would find them 
no otherwise than merry. In thi$ manner they came, step by 
step, to the palace, laughing, joking, and singing, all the way, 
where they found everything in order ; anc^ after reposing 
themselves awhile, they* sang half a dozen songs before they 
would sit down to table. They then washed their hands, and 
dinner was served up, when being sufficiently regaled, and after 
indulging in a dance or two, the queen gave leave for such as 
were disposed to go to rest. * At the usual hour they met at 
the usual place, when the queen, looking to Filomena, desired 
her to begin for that day; which she did in this manner: 
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' NOVEL I. 

I 

Madam Francesca listing two lovers, and liking neither of them, rids her- 
self of both, by making one go and lie down in^a person's grave, and 
sending the other to fetch him out. 

I am well pleased, madam, as it is your will, to run the 
first ring* in this free and open field of story telling, in which 
your courtesy has placed us ; not doubting, if I perform 
■well, but that they who come after will do as well or better. 
It has often been made appear in our discourses, hotv great 
the force of love is ; nor do 1 think the subject would be ex- 
hausted, were we to talk of nothing else fron\ year’s did to 
year’s end : and because it has led its votaries not only intb 
various dangers of death, but even into the very mansions of 
the dead, 1 purpose to add a story to what *has been already 
given, wherein, besides the power of«lovo, will be shown the 
contrivance of a certain lady to rid herself of two lovers, who 
were neither of them to her liking. 

In the city of Pistoia, there was a handsome widow lady, 
whom two of our townsmen, who wfcre banished thither, wero 
desperately in love with, and used their utmost endeavours to 
gain her affection. The one was named Pinuccio Palermino, 
and the other Alessandro Chiarmontesi, and neither was aware 
of the other’s attachment to the widow. Jjfow this lady, who 
was called Francesca de’ Lazari, having been often solicited by 
them, had listened too inconsiderately to their importunities ; 
and being afterwards desirous to ^et rid of them both, without 
being able to do it, it came into her head at last to ask a piece 
of service of them, which, tlmugh possible to bo done, she sup- 
posed neither would undertake, and that, from their not com- 
plying, she migbyt have*a just pretence for turning them adrift. 
The thing* was this : the very day that she first thought of it, 
a man was buried at Pistoia, who, though of a good family, 
was reputed to havp been one of the vilest wretches that ever 
was bora ; moreover, he was so deformed, that they who did. 
not know hjfei, would have been frightened at the first sight 
of hirm^This circumstance, she, thought, fell in very aptly 
wi ^lap ^esign ; and therefore she sak| to her maid : 

« knowest what plague and trouble I have had with, 
thgflr two Florentines : now 1 have no mind to have either the 
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one or ftie other. In order, then, to shake them off, I intend 
to make a trial of them in a certain affair which I am confident 
they will refuse $o do, and thou shalt hear what it is. Last 
night, thou knowest, was interred in the churchyard belonging 
to ‘the lesser friars* Scannadio (for so was the man called whom 
we have been speaking of), who, even when alive, was frightful 
to most people. Go, then, privately t6 Alessandro, and say 
that thy mistress orders thee to acquaint him, that the time 
is now come when he may be secure of her love, in the fol- 
lowing manner: — One of her relations, for a reason which 
he will know hereafter, is to bring that man’s corpse to her 
house, which she is much averse to ; therefore she begs it as a 
favour of him, that he would go about the beginning of the 
night *into the grave, and put the man’s shroud on, -waiting 
there till the person comes to take him away, which he is to 
suffer him to do, without speaking a word, and let him carry 
him to her housef where she will be ready to receive him, and 
the rest he may leave to her. If he agrees to it, it is well ; 
but if he refuses, charge him at his peril* not to come any more 
in her sight, or trouble her with his messages. After this, 
thou must go to Rinuccio, and tell him, that thy mistress is 
ready to gratify him, upon condition that he will do her one 
piece of service, which is to fetch Scannadio out of his grave 
about midnight, and bring him to her house, tfie meaning of 
which he will see at that time ; and if he should refuse, that 
ho offer to come no more near # her.” The maid obeyed, and 
going to both, delivered her messages. They replied, that 
they would not only get into a grave, but even into hell, if it 
was her desire. She accordingly reported their answers to the 
lady, who was waiting to see if they would be such fools as to 
comply. 

At night, therefore, Alessandro stripped to his waistcoat 
and went to supply Scannadio’ s place in the *vault, when* ho 
was seized with a sudderf terror by the way, and began to say 
to himself, “ What a fool am I ! Whither am I going ? How 
do I know but this is a trap laid by some ofcher relations, .who 
have made a discovery of my lpve, to murder me in the vault ? 
The deed may he effected, and nobody know anything of the 
matter. Or how can I be assured but it is a stratagem of some 
rival, whom she may love better than me ? But suppose again, 
on the other hand, tliat non# of these things are intended, and 
that her relations carry pie to her house, 1 must conclude that 
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they cannot want Scannadio’s body cither to keep theloselves, 
or to present to her, but rather that they mean to mangle it, 
he having deserved such treatment from them. She also en- 
joins me not to speak a word, whatever shall be done to me. 
But suppose they pluck out my eyes, or lop off my hands, how 
can I bear that ? And should I cry out, and they know me, 
they might then use me ill ; or, otherwise, they may not leave 
me with the lady, and so she may pretend that I have dis- 
obeyed her orders, and my labour will be all lost.” Full of 
these reflections, he was on the point of returning home, till 
his love spurred him on with more prevailing arguments to 
the contrary, and hurried him along to the vgnlt, which he 
opened ; and having entered, he stripped the dead body, and 

E ut on the shroud. Then, having closed the grave 'Again, 
e laid himself down in Scannadio’s place, when calling to 
mind the man’s character, and the reports which he had heard 
of his ransacking people’s graves, and committing all kinds of 
villany, he was so terrified that his 'hair stood on end, and he 
was expecting every moment that the man should rise up, and 
strangle him there. Yet still his love got the better of his 
fear, and he lay as if he was dead, waiting for the event. 

As soon as it was midnight, Rinuccio went out also to obey 
his mistress’s commands ; and as he passed along, he began 
to think of ihany things which might happen to him , par- 
ticularly his being arrested by the officers of the Signoria with 
Scannadio’s body on his back, and burnt for sacrilege, or else 
his falling under the resentment of the man’s relations, if 
they should chance to know it ; with more such apprehensions, 
enough to have deterred him from the enterprise. But again 
he said to himself, “ What, and shall I say no to the first re- 
quest of the lady I havo loved, and do still love so much ; 
especially as it is to 1 gain her favour? Undoubtedly, were I 
sue* to die in the attempt, I would fulfil my promise.” Full 
of that resolution, he went to the grave, and opened it. 
Alessandro, though he was very much frightened, lay still 
nevertheless ; whilst Rinuccio, thinking that it was Scannadio’s 
body, took him by the feet, drew him out, and, hoisting him 
upon hyydfcoulders, went on towards Francesca’s house. But 
<s un along without any great care, he would frequently 

hit jgp|% great thump against the wall, first on one side, and 
ihamm the other : the night alsfl was so dark, that he scarcely 
}&m where he Went ; and being now got to her door, and she 
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sitting with her maid at the window, expecting their coming 
and prepared to send them about their business, it happened 
that the officers *were waiting there, to take a certain outlaw, 
when, hearing the noise of Einuccio 5 s steps, they uncovered a 
lantern, to see who it was, levelled their halberds, and cried out, 
“ Who is there p” , Einuccio, upon this, without any great 
deliberation, threw his burden down, and ran away as fast as 
his legs could carry him. Alessandro, too, got up ojs speedily 
as he could, though the dead man's clothes were a good deal 
, too long for him, and made off as well as the other. 

Now the lady saw plainly, by the officers 5 light, how Einuccio 
had the othei'upon his back, with the dead man’s shroud on, 
and i^as astonished at the resolution of both, laughing heartily, 
however, as soon as she saw Alessandro thrown down, -and that 
each of them took to his heels. Highly amused by the ad- 
venture, and thankful for her deliverance, she returned into 
her chamber, declaring* to her maid, that surely their love 
must be very great, to fulfil such conditions. Einuccio stayed 
at a distance, cursing his hard fortune, till the officers were 
gone, when he came groping about to find where he had 
thrown Alessandro down, desiring to complete his commission ; 
but not meeting with him, and supposing that the officers had 
taken him away, he went home, vexed at his disappointment. 
Alessandro, also, not knowing what to do, and being ignorant 
who the person was that had carried him thither, went home 
with the like dissatisfaction.. In the morning, Scannadio’s 
vault being found open, and the body not to be seen, because 
Alessandro had rolled it to the bottom, the town was all in an 
uproar about it, many people believing that the devil had cer- 
tainly carried him off, Nevertheless, both the lovers signified 
to the lady what they had done, and how they had been dis- 
appointed, excusing themselves thereby, for not having fully 
executed her commands, and still entreating her favoui»and 
love: whilst she, seeming to credit neither, cut them both 
short with an absolute denia], inasmuch as both had failed in 
the performance of the conditions required* 

[In an old English bal&d a similar expedient is devised by a prioress, 
to get rid of her three lovers, a knight, a prelate, and a burgher. She 
promises her affections to the first, If he will lie all night in a chapel as a 
dead body, and wrapped in a winding. sheet. Next she requires the priest 
to say masses over the corpse, which she pretends is that of a cousin who 
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had not been properly interred. She then tells the burgher to bring the 
body ter her house, as the deceased owed her money, and must not be 
buried till his friends discharged the debt; and in order to terrify the 
priest,* she desires that he should equip himself in disguise of the devil. 
The lovers all meet in the chapel, where both the knight and priest run 
off, so that the merchant has no corpse to bring home to his mistress. 
Hence the allotted service being accomplished by none of them, the lady 
refuses her love to all three. This tale is entitled, the ‘Prjorys and her 
Three Woojrs,' and has been published in Jamieson's ‘Popular Ballads/ 
from a MS. in the British Museum, attributed to Lydgate.] 


NOVEL II. 

An abbess going in haste, and in the dark, to surpriso one of her nuns, 
instead of her veil puts on the priest's J^eeches. The lady accused 
makes a just remark upon this, and so escapes. 

Filomena was now silent, and the lady’s contrivance to 
free herself from two such troublesome people, whom she could 
not love, was generally approved ; their daring presumption 
being judged the effect not of love, but of folly. The queen 
called on Eliza to follow ; and she immediately began : — The 
lady you have just mentioned saved herself very dexterously 
from trouble ; but a certain nun, escaped the most imminent 
danger, by a word or two aptly spoken, with good luck to aid. 
There are many foolish people, who take upon them to be 
rigid censors and correctors of others, and whom fortune takes 
occasion sometimes very justly to expose and humble, as was 
the case of the abbess, under whose government the nun was, 
of whom I am going to 1 speak. 

In-Lombardy Was a convent, famous for its sanctity, and 
amongst the other nuns belonging to it, was a lady named 
Isabella, of exquisite beauty, as well as of noblo family, who 
had fallen in love with a young gentleman, that came with a 
relation of hers to see her at 'the grate. He also had conceived 
the same affection for her, and this love continued some time 
withou t ej fflilt. to the great concern of both. At last he thought 
of a raft get to her, and continued visiting her in that 
manftgpftxll he was discovered by one of the ladies* She com- 
vggnSm Ited the affair to some others ; and first they were re- 
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solved t* accuse, her to the abbess, a worthy good lady, in the 
opinion of the nuns and other people that knew her;* but 
afterwards, for fear Isabella should deny it, it was agreed that 
the abbess shoufd surprise them together ; and so they kept 
watch by turns, in order to find them out. One night, there- 
fore, Isabella having her lover in her chamber, without the 
least suspicion of their designs, the scouts immediately per- 
ceived it, and dividing themselves into parties, one guarded 
the entrance into her room, whilst the others ran to* the lady 
abbess’s chamber, where, knocking at the door, they cried, 
“Pray* madam, get up as quick as you cap, for our sister 
Isabella has a pian in her cell.” Now that night it happened, 
that the abbess had a priest with her, who had been frequently 
broupfht to her in a ahest ; and fearing lest, out of their great 
litirry and eagerness, they might force open the door, she im- 
mediately rose, and dressed herself as well as she could in the 
dark ; and thinking that she had taken a certain plaited veil, 
which she usually wore, slfe chanced to lay hold of the priest’s 
breeches, and threw them over her head in its stead. She 
now went 4brth, and locking the door after her, said, <£ Where 
is this wicked woman ?” 

Away then she posted along with the nuns, who were so 
zealous and intent upon finding out poor Isabella, that they 
never took notice of what she had upon her head : and coming 
to her chamber, they found her and her lover together, who 
were so confounded, that they could not speak a word. Isabella 
was forthwith seized, and carried to the chapter-house, the 
young gentleman being left in the cell, waiting to see what the 
end would be, and resolving to have revenge, if any harm was 
offered to his mistress,' and afterwards to take her away. The 
abbess having taken her place in the chapter, with her nuns 
about her, who had all their eyes only on the culprit, she began 
to give her a most severe reprimand, forthaving defiled, as she 
told her, by her most disorderly and very wicked actions, the 
sanctity, honesty, and good name of the convent, adding thereto 
many most bitter threats. The lady, quite confounded,, be- 
tween fear and shame, was unable to make any defence, but 
her verv silence moved many of the sisterhood to compassion. 
The abbess still continuing her invectives, the poor nun hap- 
pened to raise up her head, when she saw the breeches hanging 
on each side of the abbess’s rifeek, and being a little comforted 
with that, as she conjectured the fact, she said, “ Please, 
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madam, to button your coif, and then tell me what ytrti would 
have,** — “My coif?” cried the abbess, “you wicked woman! 
Have you the assurance to laugh at me ? Do you think what 
you have done is any laughing matter? 1 * The lady said once 
more, “ I beg, madam, that you will first button your coif, 
and then speak.” The nuns now looked at -their abbess, the 
abbess put her hands-up to her head, and all of them perceived 
Isabella’s meaning. The abbess, finding that she was clearly 
detected "in the very same crime? soon changed her note, and 
began to excuse and palliate the matter. So she returned to 
her priest, and ^Isabella to her lover. And they continued 
their interviews together, in spite of all such c as envied their 
happiness ; whilst the rest, procured themselves lovers as soon 
as they could. • 

[This is the ‘ Pseautier/ of La Fontaine.] 


. NOVEL III. 

4 

Master Simon, the doctor, with Bruno, and the rest, make Calandrino 
believe that he is with child. The patient gives them fowls and 
money, to compound a medicine for him, and he recovers without 
being delivered. 

ArTER Eliza had concluded her novel, and the company had 
all expressed their joy for the lady’s happy escape from the 
invidious censures of her sister-nuns, the queen ordered Filo- 
strato to proceed, which he immediately did in this manner : — 
The odd figure of a judge, that was spoken of yesterday, pre- 
vented my giving you a story of Calandrino, which I had ready 
to tell you. Therefore, as whatever is related of him must be 
entertaining, though Ve have had a great deal already about 
him and his companions, I shall now say what 1 had then in 
my mind. * 

You have heard who Calandrino was, as well as the rest of 
the people concerned in this novel ; so I shall tell you, without 
farther preface, tLat he had jyi aunt who died and left him 
about twenty pounds, on which he began to talk of purchasing 
an estate, r ahd v as running to treat with every broker in 
Florence, tfs if he had been worth the Indies ; but the negotia- 
tion always broke down when they came to talk of a price. 
How Bruno 1 and BuSalmacco, who kn$w all this, had often told 
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him tha? he had better spend the money with them, than lay 
it out on a little paltry land ; but in vain ; he would never part 
with a farthing. , One day, the two wags being in company 
with another painter, whose name was Nello, ’they all agreed 
to toast themselves, well at Calandrino’s expense, and settled 
how it was to be done. The next morning, as Calandrino was 
going out of his house, Nello met, and said, “ Good morning 
to you, friend.” — “The same to you,” Calandrino replied, 
“and a good year also.” iJrello now stopped, and 'began to 
look wistfully in his face. “ What are you looking at ?” said 
Calandrino. “ Has anything been the matter with you in the 
night?” quoth. Nello. “You are quite a different person.” 
Calandrino grew very thoughtful at this, and said, “ Oh, dear 
me ! you think I am ill ?” — “ Oh ! I do not say that,” re- 
plied Nello, “ though I never saw a man so altered, but it may 
be something else •” and away he went. Calandrino went on, 
a little diffident, though feeling nothing all the time, when 
Buffalmacco came up to Him, seeing him part from Nello, and 
asked him whether he was well. Calandrino replied, “ 1 ndeed 
I do not know ; is it possible to be otherwise, and I not per- 
ceive it ?” — “It may be so, or it may not,” said Buffalmacco, 
“but I assure you, you look as though you were half dead.” 
He now thought himself in a high fever, When Bruno came up. 
and the first word he said was, “ Why, Calandrino, how you 
look ! you are like a ghost. What is the matter with you ?” 
He now concluded it was really so, and asked, in a great fright, 
what he had best do. “ I adjfjSe,” quoth Bruno, “ that you 
go home and get to bed, cover^oursclf up close, and send your 
water to Master Simon, the doctor ; he is our friend, you 
know, and will tell you at once what to do ; in the mean time 
wo will go with you, and do what we can for you.” So they 
took him to his own house, and he went up stairs ready to die 
away every moment, saying to his wife* “ Come and cover.me 
up well in bed, fori find* myself extremely ill.” Having laid 
down, he sent his water by a little girl to the doctor, whose 
shop was then in the old market, at the^ign of the Melon. 
Bruno now said to his friends* “ Do you stay here, and 1 will 
go and hear what the doctor says, and bring him with me if 
there be occasion.” — “Pray do, my good friend,” said Ca- 
landrino, “ and let me know how it stands with me, for 1 feel 
very strangely in my inside*’ 

Bruno getting to tl\e doctor’s before the girl, ’let him into 
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the secret. When she came there, and he had exanfined the 
water, he said to her, “ Go, and bid him keep warm, and I 
will come instantly, and give directions what to do.** She re- 
turned, and told Calandrino, and in a little time the doctor and 
Bruno came together, when the doctor sat down by him, and 
began to feel his pulse : at last he said, the wife being present, 
“ I must tell you, as a friend, that your illness is nothing else 
but your being with child.* * As soon as Calandrino heard 
this, he began to roar out, and s% to his wife, “ 0, Tessa, this 
is all your doing, che non vuogli altro die di sopra. 1 told 
you how it would be.** Poor Tessa, who was a very modest 
woman, was so overcome with shame at hearing her husband 
talk thus, that she left the room, without saying a word. 
Calandrino continued his lamentations, crying, “0 Lord*!\vhat 
shall I do ? How shall I be delivered ? Which way is the 
child ^to come into the world ? It’s a clear case, I am a dead 
man, for which I may thank my wife — curke her ! O that I 
were well ! I would not leave a whote bone in her skin. If I 
have only the luck to get over it this time, I’ll take caro she 
does not get the upperhand of me again, let her beg as hard 
as she will.” His companions had much ado to keep from 
laughing, seeing him in all this fright ; and as for the doctor, 
he shewed all his teeth in such a manner, that you might have 
drawn every one of them. At length, Calandrino beseeching 
the physician’s best advice and assistance, doctor Simon re- 
plied, “ Calandrino, I would not have you make yourself too 
uneasy ; for since I know your ailment, I doubt not but I shall 
soon give you relief, and with a very little trouble ; but it will 
be with some expense.” — “0 doctor,” quoth the patient, “I 
have twenty pounds, which should have bought me an estate : 
take it all, rather than let it come to a labour ; for I hear the 
women make such a fioise at those times, though they have so 
mtjph room, that I shill never get through it alive.” — “ Never 
fear,” 3aid the doctor, “ I shall prepare you a distilled liquor, 
very pleasant to the taste, which will dissolve and bring it 
away in three days, and leave you as sound as a trout. Now 
I must have six fat fowls, and fpr the other things, which will 
cost about ten shillings, you must give one of your friends here 
the mo Spy to buy, and bring them to my shop ; and to-morrow 
mornii^ I will send you the distilled water, which you must 
drink by a large glassful at a tifhe.” He replied, “ Doctor, 
I rely upon you,” So he gave Bruno ten shillings, and money 
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also for*fchc fowls, and desired he would take that trouble upon • 
him. 

The doctor yiade a little hippocrass, and sent it him; 
whilst Bruno, with his companions and the doctor, were very 
merry over the fpwls, and other good cheer purchased with 
the rest of tho money. A fter Calandrino had drunk the hippo- 
crass for the three mornings, the doctor came with his com- 
panions to see him, and said, after feeling his pulse, “You 
are now quite well, and need confine yourself within doors no 
]pnger. ,, He was overjoyed at this, and gave the doctor great 
thanks, telling every body he mot what a cure Doctor Simon 
had wrought on him in three days’ time, and without the least 
pain. Nor were his friends less pleased in overreaching his 
extreihe avarice ; but as to his wife, she saw into the trick, 
ifnd made a great clamour about it. 


•novel IV. 

t 

Fortarrigoplajed away all that lie had at Bnonconvcnto, as also the money 
of Angiolim, who was his master; then lunning away in his sdnrt, 
and pietcndiug that the other had robbed him, he caused linn to he 
seized by the countiy people, when he put on his clothes, and lode 
aw d\ upon his horse, leaving linn there in his shirt. 

Galandbjno’s simplicity had occasioned a good deal of 
diversion ; when Neifile, as it was the queen’s pleasure, 
began in this manner : — If 'it were not more difficult for 
people to show their worth and good sense, than their 
bad dispositions and folly, they would not need to lay their 
tongues under such severe restraint, as many are forced to do. 
Now I mean to tell a story quite contrary to tho last ; namely, 
how the knavery of one man overreaened the understanding 
of another, to the great detriment and clerisiow of the person so 
outwitted. * 

There dwelt, not long since, at Siena, two young men of 
equal years, named Angiolieri and Bortawigo, who, though 
they differed much in oilier respects, resembled each other in 
their disobedience to their fathers, by which means they be- 
came inseparable friends. Angiolieri, who was an accomplished 
gentleman, found that he could not subsist very well in Siena 
upon his father’s allowance, and hearing that a certain cardinal 
was come to Ancona, as the pope’s legate, who h'ad showed a 

o a 
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particular regard for him, he resolved to go thither, in ftopes of 
bettcringhis condition. So making his mind known to his father, 
he got half a year’s stipend beforehand, in ordor to furnish him- 
self With clothes and horses for his more creditable appearance. 
As he was in want bf a servant, Fortarrigo, .who had notice of 
it, came and requested the favour that he would take him 
along with him in that capacity, offering to be his valet, foot- 
man, and, ever) thing else, without a farthing of wages more 
than his expenses. This the other refused, not that he thought 
him unfit for his service, but because he knew him to be a 
gamester, and one that would frequently get drunk. Fortar- 
rigo assured him he would be constantly on his guard with 
respect to both, confirming it with many oaths, and begging 
so hard besides, that at last his request was granted. 

Accordingly they set out upon their journey, and rode as 
far as Buonconvento, where they stopped tq dine ; and after 
dinner, as it was very hot* weather, Angiolieri ordered a bed to 
be prepared, when lie made his man undress him, and went to 
sleep, ordering him tb call him up exactly as the clock struck 
nine. Whilst he was asleep, then, Fortarrigo weAt to the 
tavern, and, after drinking pretty heartily, began to play with 
some people there, who soon won what little money he had, 
and also the clothes off his back. Being very desirous of re- 
trieving what he had lost, he went, stripped as he was, to 
Angioliero’s bed-side, and finding him fast asleep, took all 
the money out of his pocket, and, returning to play, lost it, as 
he had done the rest. As soon as Angioheri awoke, he rose 
and dressed himself, inquiring for Fortarrigo, who, not being 
to be found, he supposed he was gone somewhere or other to 
sleep, as he was used to do ; therefore he determined to leave 
him there, ordering the saddle and portmanteau to be put 
upon his qwn horse, intending to provide himself with another 
servant at Corsijjnano. Then putting his hand into his pocket, 
to pay his landlord, he found he had Ao money, upon which he 
made a great «uproar, declaring that he had been robbed, and 
threatening to have them all sent prisoners to Siena ; when, 
behold, Fortarrigo came running fip in his shirt, with a design of 
stealing his master’s clothes, as well as his money, and seeing 
him about to ride away, he said, “ What is the meaning of 
ihisJpr ? Why should we go so soon ? Do stay a little. A 
mirtrnas got my coat in pawn for eight and thirty shillings, 
Jiff I dare say he will let us have it fpr five and thirty to he 
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paid d&wn.” But as he was saying this, a person came and* 
told Angiolicri, that Fortarrigo was a thief, as appeared from 
the quantity of jnoney he had lost ; upon which Angiolieri was 
in a most violent passion, threatening to have him hanged up 
and gibbeted; saving this, lie mounted his horse. “ But,” said 
Fortarrigo, as if he had been no way concerned, “ pray, sir, 
leave off this idle talk, and let us have regard to the main 
point ; we may have this coat now for five and thirty shillings, 
but if we stay till to-morrow, the person who lent me the 
money may expect eight and thirty for it. Why then should we 
lose these three shillings ?” Angiolieri was out of all patience, 
hearing this from him ; and seeing the surprise of the people* 
all round him, who manifestly believed, not that Fortarrigo 
had gained away his money, but rather that he had some 
bf Fortarrigo’s money in keeping, he said, “ Plague take thee 
and thy coat ! Is it not enough to have robbed me, but tliou 
must insult me into the bargain, and stop my going away ?” 
Still Fortarrigo continued, as if he had not been the person 
spoken to, “ Consider these three shillihgs. Do you think I 
shall never pay you again ? If you have any regard for me, 
pray do. Why need you be in such a hurry ? We shall be 
in time enough at Torrgnieri. Then open your purse. I may 
go to every shop in Siena, and not get such another coat. 
And to tell me that I must leave it for eight and thirty 
shillings, when it is worth more than forty, is doing me a 
double injury.” 

Angiolieri, vexed to the last degree at seeing himself robbed, 
and then kept in talk in that manner, turned Ins horse, and 
rode towards Torrenieri. Fortarrigo, who had still a more 
knavish design, ran after him for two miles together, begging 
for his coat ; and as the other was going to push on, in order 
to get rid of his * noise, Fortarrigo happened to see some 
labourers by the road where Angiolieri w!ls t© pass, -*and 
called out to them, “ StcTp thief;” so they took their forks and , 
spades, and seized Angiolieri, imagining that he had robbed the 
other, who was pursuing him in that manner. It was in 
vain that Angiolieri offered fo tell them how the case really 
was ; for in the mean time, Fortarrigo come up, and said, with 
an angry countenance, “ I have a good mind to knock your 
brains out, you rascal! to ride away with what belongs to 
me and turning to the people, he added, “ You see, gentle- 
men, in what a plight he left me yonder at the inn’, having tjjrst 
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gamed away all that he had of his own. I may well lay that 
it is you I am obliged to for getting back my horse and my 
clothes, and I shall always acknowledge it.” « Angiolieri then 
told them a very different story, but they had no regard to 
what he said. So Fortarrigo dismounted him, with their as- 
sistance, stripped him of his clothes, which he put on himself, 
and got upon liis horse, leaving him there is his shirt, and 
barefoot*. . Then he returned to Siena, giving it out everywhere 
that he had won Angiolieri’s horse and clothes at play ; whilst 
Angiolieri thinking to have visited the cardinal in a* sumptuous 
* manner, returned poor and naked to Buonconvento, and was so 
ashamed of himself, that he would not go back to Siena, but 
procuring some money upon the horse that Fortarrigc^ had 
ridden on, he clothed himself and went to his relations at Oor- 
signano, where he stayed till htf received a supply from his 
father. Thus Angiolieri’s good design was entirely frustrated 
by the other’s subtle \illany, which yet in due time and place # 
Biot with its deseived punishment. 


NOVEL V. 

* 

Ciilandiino is in lene with a certain damsel; Bruno ptepares a chaim for 
her, by vntue of which she follows him, and they are found together 
by lus wife. 

Neiitile’s short novel being concluded, without either too 
much talk or laughter, the queen ordered Fiaminctta to 
follow, which she did chceiiully in this manner : — There is 
nothing, be it ever so oiten repeated, but will please always 
if mentioned in due tyne and place. "When I consider, there- 
fore, the intent of oui; meeting, which is ’only to amuse and 
divert ourselves whilst we are here, I judge nothing either 
ill-timed or ill-placed which serves that purpose. So, though 
we have had much about Calandrino already, yet I will venture 
to give you another story concerning him ; in relating which, 
were 1 disposed to \ary from* the truth, I should carefully 
Have disguis3d it under very different names ; but, as romanc- 
ing pjjon these occasions greatly lessens the pleasure of the 
h pj gjj p I shall report it in its 4 truo shape, relying on the 
. before assigned. 

Ificcolo Comacchiri, a fellow citizen of ours, was 'a very 
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rich nftai. Amongst his other estates he had one at Cainerata; 
where he built a mansion, and agreed with Bruno ancPBufFal- 
macco to paint.it ; but there being a great deal of work, they’ 
took Ncllo and Calandrino to assist them/ As some of the 
Chambers were furnished, and there was ah old woman to 
look after the house, a son of this Niccolo’s named Filippo, 
a gay young gentlemen, would frequently bring a mistress 
thither for a day or two, and then send her away. Amongst 
the rest that used to come with him, was one Niccolosa, an 
agreeable and facetious woman enough, who going from her 
(chamber one morning, in a loose, white bedgown, to wash her 
hands and face at a fountain in the court, it happened that 
Calandrino w as there at the same time, when ho made his 
compliments to her, which she returned with a kind of smile 
*at the oddity of the man. Upon this he began to look wist- 
fully at her, and seeing she was very handsome, he found 
pretences for staying, yet durst not speak a word. Still 
her looks seemed to g!ve him encouragement, and the poor 
fellow became so enamoured, that he had no power to leave the 
place, till Filippo chanced to call her into the house. Calan- 
drino then returned to his friends in a most piteous taking, 
which Bruno perceiving, said, “ What the devil is the matter 
with you, that you seem to ho in all this trouble?’* He 
replied, “Ah! my friend, if I had any one to assist me, I 
should do well enough. — “As how ?” — “ I will tell you,” he 
replied. “ The most beautiful woman you ever saw, exceeding 
even the fairy queen herself, fell in love with me just now as 
I went to the well.” — “ Whcugh!” said Bruno, “you must 
take care it he not Filippo’s mistress.” — “1 believe it is the 
same,” lie replied; “ for she went away the moment he called 
her : but why should I mind that ? Was slio a king’s, 1 
would lie with lrer, if I could.” — “Well,” quoth Bruno, “I 
will find out who she is, and if she proves the same, I ca$ tell 
you in two words what you have to do ; for we are well p 
acquainted together : but how shall we manage, that Butfal- 
anacco may know nothing of the matter# 1 can never speak 
to her but he will be present.” — “As to Buffalmacco,’' said 
he, “ I am in no fear about him ; but we must take caro of 
Nello ; he is my wife’s relation, and would spoil our whole 
scheme.” 

Now Bruno knew Niccolosa, very well, and when Calandrino 
ws gone out one day, # to get a sight of her, he acquainted 
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Buffalmacco and Nello with the affair, and they agreed 
togethdf what was to be done. Upon Calandrino’s return, 
therefore, Bruno whispered him, and said, “.Have you seen 
her ?” — “Alas ! 1 have, and she has slain me outright.” — “ I 
will go and see,” said Bruno, “ whether she.be the person I 
mean ; if she be, you may leave the whole to me.” So he 
went and told Filippo and Niccolosa what had passed, and 
laid a plot with them for making sport of the enamoured 
Calandrino. He then came back, and said, “ It is the same, 
therefore we must be very cautious; for if Filippo should 
chance to find it out, all the water in the river would never 
wash off the guilt in his sight. But what shall £ say to her 
on your part ?” — “ First, you must let her know,” said Cajan- 
drino, “that she shall have much joy, and pleasure without ^ 
end, and afterwards that I am her most obedient servant, and 
so forth. Do you understand?” — “Yes,” qpoth Bruno, “I 
do, and you may now trust me to manage for you.” 

When supper-time arrived, they leVt their work, and went 
down into the court, w litre they found Filippo and his mistress * 
waiting to make themselves merry with the poor man. 
Calandrino began at once to ogle her in such a manner, 
that a blind man almost must have perceived it; and she 
encouraged him with all her heart, thinking it capital fun, 
whilst Filippo pretended to be talking to Buffalmacco and the 
others, as if he saw nothing of the matter. After some time 
the painters left the place, to Calandrino’s great vexation, and 
as they were returning to Florence, said Bruno to Calandrino, 

“ I tell you now, that you have made her melt like ice before 
the sun ; do but bring your guitar, and play her a tune, and 
she will throw herself out of the window to you.” — “Do you 
think so?” — “Most certainly,” replied the other. — “Well,” 
quoth Calandrino, “ who but my & elf could have made such a 
conquest in so sharia time ? 1 am not like your young fellows 
that whine Tor years together to no mdnner of purpose. Oh ! 
you would be vastly pleased to hear me play and sing : besides, 

I am $ot old, as you suppose. She saw this at once ; but I 
will convince her still better of it |if once I get her unto my 
clutches. By the Lord I’ll please her so that she will Tun 
after a mother docs after her child.” — “Oh, you’ll 

tou^ijPr no doubt,” said Bruno, “ I fancy I see you with 
thg^^eeth of yours like lutepegs, Siting her little vermilion 
and her cheeks that look like £wo roses, and then 
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munchfcg her all over. 5 ’ Calafklrino taking* all this in earnest, 
fancied himself at the sport already, and began to siftg and 
dance about as # if he would jump out of his skin. The next 
morning ho carried his instrument with him, and diverted 
them all very muph with his minstrelsy : and not a bit could 
he work, for he was every momenhrunning to the window, and 
to the door, in hopes to sec his charmer. Bruno carried all 
his messages, and answered them too as from her ; and when 
she was not there, he would bring letters, purposing to give 
her admirer hopes that she would soon gratify his desires, but 
that then she was with her relations, and could not see him. 

Thus Bruna and Buffalmacco diverted themselves at Calan- 
drin^’s expense for some time,* often gcttinglrom him presents 
to gif e the lady, such as a comb, a purse, a knife, . or such 
nicknacks, for which Bruno brought him in return counter- 
feit rings of no value, with which he was vastly delighted. 
Besides all these things they got many a good treat and presents 
out of him, that they mfght be sedulous in attending to his 
business. The affair had gone on in* this manner for two 
months, \vhen seeing that the work was nearly finished, and 
imagining that unless he brought his love to a conclusion 
before that time, he should have no opportunity of doing it 
afterwards, he began to be veiy urgent with Bruno about it. 
When Niccolosa next came there, Bruno had a talk with her 
and Filippo. Then he went to Calandrino, and said to him, 
“Look you, comrade, this lady lias made us a thousand 
promises to no purpose, so that it appears to me as if she only 
did it to lead us by the nose : my advice, therefore, is, that 
we make her comply, whether she will or not.” — “Odds life! 
let Us do it out of hand,” cried Calandrino. — “But,” says 
Bruno, “ will your heart serve you to touch her with a certain 
charm that I shall* give you ?” — “You “need not doubt that.” 
“ Then, you must procure me a litfle virgin-parchment, a 
living hat, three grains t)f incense, and a consecrated candle.” 
All that night was Calandrino employed in catching a bat, 
which at length ho brought with the other things to Brun©, 
who went into a room by himself, scribbled some odd characters 
upon the parchment, and gave it him, saying, “All you have 
to do is to touch her with tliis, and she will do that moment 
what you would have her. Therefore, if Filippo should go 
from home, take an opportunity to steal up to her, and having 
touched her, then go into the barn, which is a most convenient 
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* place for your purpose, whithef she will follow you, aAd then 
you know that you have to do ” Calandrino received tho 
charm with great joy, saying, “ Let me alone for that.” 

Meanwhile Nello, whom ho was most afraid of, and who 
was as deep as any in the plot, went, by Brjino’s direction, to 
Calandrino’s wife, at Florence, and said to her, “ Cousin, you 
have now a fair opportunity to be revenged on your husband, 
for his beating you the other day without cause : if you let it 
slip, I will never look upon you more, either as a relation or a 
friend. He has a mistress, whom he is frequently with, and 
at this very time they have made an appointment to meet ; 
then pray be a witness to it, and correct him a»he deserves.” 
This seemed to her beyond a jest. “ Oh, the villain !” she 
said. “But I will pay him off all old scores.” Accordingly, 
taking her hood, and a woman to bear her company, she went 
along with him ; and when Bruno saw them c at a distance, he 
said to Filippo, “See, our friends are coming; you know what 
you have to do.” On this, Filippo 1 went where Calandrino 
and the people were at work, and said, “ Masters, I must go 
to Florence ; you will take care not to be idle when I am 
away.” He "then went and hid himself in a place where he 
might see what passed. # 

As soon as Calandrino thought he was far enough off, he 
went into the court, where he fomid the lady all alone. She, 
well knowing what he meant to do, approached him, looking 
more than usually gracious. Calandrino touched her with the 
writing, and immediately moved off, wit]|put saying a word, 
towards the barn. Niccolosa followed him in, and shut the 
door ; then flinging her arms round him, she threw him flat 
on the straw, fell over him with her hands upon his shoulders, 
holding him down so fast that he could not kiss her, whilst 
she made believe to be* feasting her eyes with the sight of him. 
At length she ciCed out’, “ 0 my dear Calandrino ! my life ! my 
soul ! my only comfort ! how long have I desired -to have theo 
in this manner?” He, unable to move, said, “ My dearest 
joy! do let me have one kiss.” — “ My* jewel,” replied she, 

“ thou art in too much haste ; le£ me satisfy myself first with 
gazing upon thee.” Bruno, Buffalmacco, and Filippo, heard 
and saw all this ; and just as he was striving to get a kiss 
from tier, up comes Nello along with the wife, and cries, “ I 
vqw to God they are together.” *Monna Tessa, in her rage, 
burst open the door, and beheld Niccolesa astride of Ca- 
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landrino, until on the entrance of intruders she left her spark, 
and went to Filippo ; whilst the 4vife ran and scratched Calan- 
drino’ s face all (Tver, and tore out his hair, screaming at him, 
“.You poor pitiful rascal, to dare to serve mo in this manner ! 
You old villain ! What ! have you not enough to do at home ? 
A fine fellow, truly, to pretend to a mistress, with this old 
worn-out carcase ! and she as fine a lady, to take up with such 
a precious thing as you are !” Calandrino was confounded to 
that degree, that he made no defence ; so she beat him as she 
pleased, till at length he humbly begged her not to make 
that clamour, unless she had a mind to have him murdered, 
for that the fady was no less a person than the wife of the 
masker of the hflusc. 

# “ A plague confound her,” she said, “be she who she will.” 
Bruno and Buffalmacco, who, with Filippo and Niccolosa, 
had been laughing heartily at what passed, came in upon 
them now, as though they had been drftwn thither by the 
noise. When, with much ado, they had^pacified Monna Tessa, 
they persuaded Calandrino to go home, and come back no more, 
for fear Filippo should do him a mischief. So he went to 
Florence, miserably scratched and beaten, without having the 
heart ever to return ; but plagued with the perpetual reproaches 
of his wife, he let his hot love grow cold, after having afforded 
great matter for diversion to his friends, to Niccolosa, and to 
Filippo. * 


NOVEL VI. 

Two young gentlemen lie at an inn, one of whom goes to bed to the . 
landloid's daughter; whilst the wife, by mistake, lies with the o*hcr. 
Aftenvards, he tlftt had lain with the datjghter, g*ts to bed to the 
father, and tells him all that had passSd, thinking it had been his 
friend: a great uproar i% made about it; upon which the wife goes to 
bed to the dftghter, and very cunningly sets all to rights again. 

Calandkino, who had so frequently diverted the company, 
made them laugh once more*, when the queen laid her next 
commands upon Pamfilo, who therefore said; — Ladies, tlio 
name of Niccolosa, mentioned in the last novel, puts me in 
mind of one concerning another of the same name ; in which 
will be shown, how the subtle contrivance of a certain good 
woman was the means of pre\ eating a great deal of scandal. 
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On the plains of Mugnon^ lived, not long ago, an honest 
man, who kept a small house lor the entertainment of travellers, 
serving them with meat and drink for their money, but seldom 
lodging any, unless they were his particular acquaintances. 
He had a wife, a very comely woman, by whom he had two 
children, the one an infant, the other a fine handsome girl of 
about fifteen or sixteen years of age, not yet married. She 
had taken the fancy of a young gentleman of our city, who 
used to travel much that way, and being proud of such a con- 
quest, she strove to preserve his good opinion, so that their 
mutual inclinations would several times have been gratified, 
had not Pinuccio/ for that was the young gentleman’s name, ) 
carefully avoided it, for her credit as well as hfc own. At » last, 
his love growing every day more fervent, he resolved, in ordei^ 
to gain his point, to lie all night at her father’s house ; sup- 
posing, as he was acquainted with the state of the house, that 
it might then be effected without toy one’s privity. He com- 
municated his design to a confidential friend of his, named 
Adriano ; so they hired a couple of horses one evening, and 
having their portmanteaus behind them, filled perhaps with 
straw, they set out from Florence ; and, after taking a circuit, 
came, as it grew late, to the plains of Mugnone. There, 
turning their hort.es’ heads, as if they had come from Romagna, 
they rode on to this cottage, and knocked at the door, which 
^as immediately opened by the attentive landlord. “ Honest 
landlord,” said Pinuceio, “ we must beg the favour of a night’s 
lodging, for we designed to have reached Florence, but have 
so mamiged that it is now much too late, as you see.” — “ Sity” 
replied the host, “ you know very well how ill I can accommo- 
date such gentlemen as 3 oui selves; but, as you arc come at 
such an hour, and there is no time for your travelling any 
farther, I will* entertain you as well as I eW.” So they dis- 
mounted, and went into the house, having first taken care of 
their horses ; and as they had provismn along irith them, they 
sat down and supped with their host. 

How there was <5nly one little chamber in the house, which 
had three beds in it ; namely, two at one end, and the third at 
the other, opposite to them, with just room to go between, 
and no more. The least incommodious of these, the landlord 
ordered sheeted for these twp gentlemen, and put them 
to bj 4 ^S % iittle time afterwards, neither of them being asleep* 
though they pretended to be so, he m^de his daughter lie in 
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one of ftie beds that remained ; Ae and his wife went into the 
other, and she set the cradle with the child by her bed-side. 
Things being so •disposed, and Pinuccio having made an e^act 
observation of every particular, as soon* as he thought it a 
proper time, and that every one was asleep, he rose, and went 
softly to bed to the daughter, where he remained to his great 
satisfaction. In tho^mcan time, a cat happened to throw some- 
thing down in the house, which awakened the good woman, 
who, fearing it was something else, got up in the dark, and 
went where she had heard the noise. Just then it chanced 
that Adriano rose, upon a particular occasion, and finding the 
cradle in his ^ay, he moved it nearer to his own bed; and 
having done. what he rose for, went to bed again, without 
troubling himself to put the cradle back in its place. The 
good woman, finding what was thrown down to be of no mo- 
ment, never troubled herself to strike a light, to see farther 
about it, but returned to the bed where her husband lay ; and 
not finding the cradle, “Bless me,” she said to herself, “I had 
like toliave made a strange mistake, and gone to bed to my 
guests!” * Going farther then, and finding the cradle which 
stood by Adriano, she stepped into bed to him, thinking it had 
been her husband. He was awake, and treated her very kindly, 
without saying a word all the time to undeceive her. 

At length Pinuccio, fearing lest he should fall asleep, and 
so be surprised with his mistress, after having made the besdP 
use of his time, left her to return to his own bed ; when meeting 
with the cradle, and supposing that was the host’s bed, he 
wejfc farther, and stepped into the host’s bed indeed, who im- 
mediately awoke. Pinuccio, thinking it was his friend, said 
to him, “Surely, nothing was ever so sweet as Niccolosa; 
never man was so blessed as I have begn with her all night 
long.” The host, who was anything but pleased with this 
news, said first to himself “ What the devil is the man doitig 
here ?” Afterwards, being more passionate than wise, ho cried 
out, “Thou art the greatest of villains to use one in that 
manner: but I yow to God I will pay thee for it.” Pinuccio, 
who was none of the sharpest men in the world, seeing liis 1 
mistake, without ever thinking to amend it, as he might have 
done, replied, “You pay me! what can you do?” The 
hostess, imagining that she *had been with her husband, said 
to Adriano, “ Hark to our guests ! what is the jnatter with 
them ?” He replied, wifch a laugh, “ Let them be hanged, if 
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they will; they got drunli I suppose, last night!” The 
woman now distinguished her husband’s voice, and hearing 
Adriano, soon knew where she was, and with whom. There- 
fore she very discreetly got up, without saying a word, and 
removed the cradle, though there was no light in the chamber, 
as near as she could guess to her daughter’s bed, and crept in 
to her ; when, seeming as if she had been awoke with their 
noise, she called out to her husband, to know what was the 
matter with him and tho gentleman. The husband replied, 
“ Do you not hear what ho says he has been doing to-night 
with Niccolosa?” — “He is a liar,” quoth she, “he was never 
in bed with her, it was I, and I have never closed my eyes 
since. You are an ass to believe him. You jflrink that 
degree in the evening, that you rave all night long, and 
here and there, without knowing anything of the matter, and 
think you do wonders. It’s surprising you* don’t break your 
neck. But what is that gentlemaji doing there ? why is he 
not in his own bed ?” Adriano, on the other side, perceiving 
that the* good woman had found a very artful evasion, both for 
herself and daughter, cried out, “ Pinuccio, I liavb told you 
a hundred times that you should never lie out of your own 
house ; for that great failing of yours, of walking in your sleep, 
and telling your dreams for truth, will get you into mischief 
some time or other. Come back to your own bed, confound 
♦you!” The landlord, hearing what his wife and Adriano said, 
began to think Pinuccio was rpally dreaming ; so he got up, 
and shook him by the shoulders to rouse him, saying, “Wake 
up, and get back to your own bed.” Pinuccio now beg^| to 
ramble in Ills talk, like a man that was dreaming, whereat the 
host made himself exceedingly merry. At last he seemed to 
wake, after much^ado , and called out, “ Hallo ! Adriano, is it 
daylight? what do’ you wake me for?” — “Yes, yes,” said 
Adriano, “ come here, will you ?” He, pretending to be very 
sleepy, got up at last, and went to Adriano. In the morning, 
the landlord laughed very heartily, and was full of jokes about 
him and his drcains. So they passed from one merry subject 
to another, whilst their horses^were getting ready, and their 
portmanteaus tying upon them; when, taking the host’s parting 
cup, tl^y^ounted and went to Florence, no less pleased with 
the jinzxmer of the thing’s being r effected, than with what fol- 
l©$ed. Afterwards, Pinuccio contrived other means of being 
Jftth Niccolosa, who still vowed to her mother that he had been 
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dreaming that night ; whilst shj, well remembering how she 
had fared with Adriano, thought •herself the only persorf that 
had been awake.* 

{This tale has been taken from an old Fabliau of the Trouveur Jean 
dc lJoves, entitled, 4 f)c (lombert et des deux Clercs.’ These two clerks 
go to get their corn ground. The miller pretends to be from home, and 
while they are seeking him through the wood, he purloins the corn, but 
without their suspecting him of the theft. The night scene corresponds 
with the 4 Decamcion/ except that the cradle is removed intentionally, by 
one of the clerks, in order to entrap the miller's wife : the catastrophe, 
however, is different; for the miller, during his quarrel with the other 
clerk, Jpn account of the information lie had unconsciously given, strikes a 
light, and discovers the circumstances in which his wife is placed. He 
addresses her in terms the most energetic. She ai^wers, that what she 
had done was undesigned, which is moie than he can say of stealing the 
cojrn. The 4 Reeve’s Tale/ in # Chaucer, seems to be compounded of the 
Fahnaii and the novel of Boccaccio. It bears the nearest resemblance to 
the former, but in one or two incidents is different fioin b< th, and bv no 
means so ingenious. The story, as related by our authoi, has been 
imitated in the 4 Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles/ and in the ‘ Bcrceau/ of 
La Fontaine.] 


NOVEL VII. 

Talano di Molese dreams that a wolf tore bis wife’s face and throat; and 
* he bids her take care of herself : she disregards Ins advice, and it 
happens as he had dreamed. 


Pameilo’s novel being concluded, and^he good woman’s 
ready wit much comfhcnded, the queen tq£nm next to Pumpmen, 
who spoke as follows: — Wo have had a greatMeal heretofore 
upon tho subject of dreariis, which many people think nothing 
of; but notwithstanding what has been said, I shall relate 
what happened, not long since, to a neighbour of mine, for. ^iot 
believing her husband’s dreamt 

I do not know whether you are acquainted with Talano di 
Moleso, a man of great worth. He had a wife, a very hand- 
some woman, but the most fantastical, cross-grained piece of 
stuff that could be : insomuch, that she would never do anything 
that was agreeable to other people, neither could anything ever 
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' be done to please her ; which, though a great affliction^ him, 
Tala no wa? forced to bear with. Now it happened one night, 
as they were together at a country-house c of liis, that he 
dreamed he saw her going through a pleasant grove, not far 
from his house, when a monstrous fierce wglf seemed to leap 
from a corner of it, which seized her by the throat, and threw 
her down, and would have dragged her away, whilst she cried 
out aloud for help ; and upon the wolf’s leaving her, it ap- 
peared that her face and throat were most miserably torn. 
In consequence of this dream, he said to her in the morning, 
*■ Wife, though your nasty froward temper would never sutler 
me to have one happy day with you, yet I should be sorry if 
any harm was to befal you ; therefore, if you wquld be yuled 
by me, you would not stir out of your house to-day.” ‘Bein^ 
asked the reason, he related his whole dream ; upon which she 
shook her head, and said, “He that means a % person ill, dreams 
the same. You express a good deal^of concern for me indeed, 
but you dream only as you could wish it: assure yourself, 
however, that both ndw and at all times, I shall be very- careful 
not to give you any such pleasure.” Talano replied; “I really 
guessed what you would say ; such thanks a person has for 
currying a scald head ! But think what you will, I spoke it with 
a good design, and I advise you again to stay at home, or at 
least not to go into such a grove.” — “Well,” she replied, 
“ I will oblige you in that.” 

Afterwards she began to say to herself, “This rogue has 
been making an assignation with some base woman or other 
in yonder place, and thinks to frighten me from going thither: 
I should be blind, indeed, not to see through this artilice ; but 
I will see what sort of cattle they are he is to meet, though I 
* stay the whole dajtf Having said this, the husband was no 
sooner out of one ^ror than she went out St the other, posting 
away to the gr6ve ; and being come into the thickest part of 
it, she stood waiting to see whether anybody came. Continuing 
upon the watch in this manner, without any fear of the wolf, 
behold, a monstrous large one rushed out of a close thicket, 
and seized her by the throat, before she had time, from the 
first seefrjg of it, to say so much as, Lord help me ! and the 
bratejg&jted her off as he would a lamb. She could make no 
noisjf^pcause he pinched her throat, nor was she able to help 
hoplff in any other manner, so tfiat she must inevitably have 
Jproi strangled, had not the wolf come in the way of some shep- 
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herds, vflio made a noise, and forced him to quit her. Being 
known by them, she was carried sio her own house, all torn as 
she was, and was attended by several surgeons, who made a cure 
at last; yet not in such a manner, but that one side of her face 
was strangely seamed and disfigured, so that there was an end 
of her beauty. Afterwards, being ashamed to appear abroad, 
she lamented all her life long her perveise disposition, in not 
giving credit, in a point which would have cost her ^ nothing, 
to that true dream of her husband’s. 


# NOVEL VIII. 

Biondelfo imposes upon one Ciacco with regard to a dinner ; whoTevenges 
# himself afterwards, and causes the other to be soundly beaten. 

It was generally agreed that what Talano had seen in his 
sleep was no dream, but rather a vision ; every part of it having 
so exactly come to pass. When all were silent, the queen com- 
manded Lauretta to follow, who thereupon said, — As every- 
body that has spoken hitherto, has given something which 
has been treated of before, so the severe revenge taken by the 
scholar, as related by Pampinea, reminds me of another 
revenge, grievous enough to the person concerned, although 
less cruel than that was. 

In Florence there was a man, the greatest epicure perhaps 
that ever was born, and for that reason he was nicknamed 
Ciacco, i. e. glutton ; who, unable to support the expense which 
such a craving disposition required, and being in other respects 
a very agreeable and merry companion, used frequently to go 
amongst the rich people, such particularly a| loved to live well, 
and dine and sup with them, though perhaps he was not always 
invited. There was also a little dapper spark cabled Biondello, 
a perfect butterfly; so exact and finical always as to his person, 
that there never was a hair amiss ; and he followed the same 
way of life. Being, therefore, in the fish-market one moiling 
in Lent, and buying a couple of -very large lampreys fbr Signor 
Yieri de’ Cieccbi, he was taken notice of by the other, who im-* 
mediately asked whom they were for? Biondello replied, 
“ Yesterday Signor Corso Donati had three larger than these 
sent him along with a sturgeon ; but, not thinking them suffi- 
cient for all his company, he has ordered me to buy two more : 
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will you not go?” — “You ljnow very well that I shall,” said 
Ciacoo. As soon as he thorjght it was the time, away went 
Ciacco to Signor Corses house, and found him talking at the 
door with some of his neighbours, dinner not being quite 
ready. Signor Corso asked him whither he was going ? 
“ Sir,” he replied, “ I came to dine with you and your friends.” 
— “You are welcome*” said the hospitable gentleman; “it is 
about the time, then let us go in.” So they sat down to some 
peas, ancl a few small fried fish, without anything more. 
Ciacco now saw the trick, and resolved to return it. 

A few days afterwards lie met with Biondello, who had 
made many people merry with the thing, and who accosted 
him, asking how he liked Signor Corso’s lampreys ? Ciacco 
replied,. “ Before eight days are over, you will know* 'much 
better than 1.” So the moment he parted from him, lie mftt 
with a porter, whom he took near to the hall of the Cavicciuli, 
where shewing him a certain knight named Filippo Argenti, 
the most boisterous ill-tempered iAan that could be, he said, 
“ Co, take this bottle in your hand, and say thus to yonder 
gentleman, ‘ Sir, Biondello gives his service, and desires you 
a\ ill rubify this llask iv ith some of your best red wine, to treat his 
fiiends withal but take care he do not lay his hands upon you, 
for you would have a bad time of it if he should, and my scheme 
would be quite defeated.” — “ Must I say anything else ?” quoth 
the porter. “ No, Cnly say as I bid you, and when you come 
here again I will pay you.” Accordingly the man delivered 
his message. Filippo, who wafs easily heated, imagining that 
this was done on purpose to enrage him, jumped up in a great 
passion, and said, “ Stay a little, honest friend, and I will give 
thee what thou comest for ;” and was going to lay hold on him; 
but the man was aware of it, took to his heels, and returned to 
Ciacco, who saw the 4 whole proceeding, and paid him with a* 
great deal of pleasure.* 

His ndxt business was to find out* Biondello ; when he said, 
“ Have you been lately at the Cavicciuli ?” — “ No,” he replied, 
“Jbut why do you ask the question ?” — “Because Filippo has 
been every where to seek for ^ r ou ; 1 do not know what it is 
for.” — “ Then,” said Biondello, “ I will go and speak to him.” 
So he went whilst the other followed at a distance, to see how 
he wflijd bo received. Now Filippo had not yet digested the 
porter's message, and thinking oter and over about it, he con- 
otoded it could have no other meaning than that Biondello had 
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a mind to affront him. In the mian time Biondello comes up 
to him. The moment Filippo sajv him, he made at him, and 
hit him a great Jhump in the face. **0 Lord!” cried Bion- 
dello, “what is this for?” Filippo took hifti by the hair, 
arid threw him upon the ground, saying, “Villain, I will teach 
thee to crack thy jokes on me.” At last, after he had pum- 
melled him almost to a jelly, the people interposed, and rescued 
him. When they understood what the matter was, they all 
blamed Biondello for sending such message; telling him, 
“You should know Filippo better than to exercise any of 
your' wit upon him.” Biondello, crying like a child, protested 
that he never sent any such message, and departed full of grief 
to hig own house, concluding that this was a trick of Ciacco’ s. 
Some Jime afterwards Ciacco happening to meet him, said, 
#ith a laugh, “Well! what think you of Filippo’s wine?” 
“Just as you thought of Corso’s lampreys,” ho replied. — 
“Whenever you "are disposed,” quoth Ciacco, “to give mo 
such a dinner, I can give you as good wine as this you have 
tasted.” Biondello now finding that 4;hc other was more 
than his match, begged to be friends with him, and thence- 
forth took care to give him no more provocation. 


NOVEL IX. 


Two young men go to King Solomon for his advice ; the one to know how 
he is to behave in order to he beloved ; the other how to manage an 
untoward wife. To the first, he replies, Love ; to the second, Go 
to Goosebridge. 

Only the queen now remained to speak, saving his privilege 
to Dioneo. After they had laughed at the urtfortunate Bion- 
dello, she began in this manner: — Whoever rightly* considers 
the order of things, may plainly see that the whole race of 
woman-kind is by nature, custom, and the Jaws, made subject 
to man, to be governed according to his discretion : therefore 
it is the duty of every one of us, that desires to have ease, 
comfort, and repose, with those men to whom we may belong,’ 
to be humble, patient, and obedient, as well as chaste ; which is 
the great and principal treasure of every prudent woman. 
And though the laws, which regard the good of the com- 
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• munity, may not teach this fn eveiy particular, any mOre than 
custom, the force of which js very great, and worthy to be 
esteemed, yet it is plainly showed by nature, who has formed 
us with delicate and sickly constitutions, our minds timorous 
and fearful, gentle and compassionate as to our tempers/ of 
little bodily strength, our voices soft and pleasing, and the 
whole motion of our limbs sweetly pliant, as so many apparent 
proofs that we stand in need of another’s guidance and pro- 
tection. And whom should we have for our rulers and helpers 
but men ? To them, therefore, let us submit ourselves with 
all due reverence and honour ; and she that shall depart from 
this, I hold worthy not only of reproof, but severe chastise- 
ment. I am led to these reflections by what Pampinea has 
just now told us of the perverse wife of Talano, on whom Pro- 
vidence inflicted a heavier judgment than the husband ev$r 
could have thought of. Therefore, as I said before, such 
women as are not mild, gracious, and compassionate, as nature, 
custom, and the laws, require, are 'deserving of the greatest 
punishment; for whioh reason I shall give you some of Solomon’s 
advice, as a salutary medicine, though I would not have it un- 
derstood by such as stand in no need of it, as in any way de- 
signed for them. Men, indeed, have the following proverb, 
“ A good horse, and a bad one, both require spurs : a good wife, 
and a bad one, both want a cudgel.” These words we will 
admit to be true, if spoken only by way of mirth and pastime ; 
and even in a moral sense, we will allow that women are 
naturally prone and unstable, ahd therefore a stick may be re- 
quisite to correct the evil dispositions of some, as well as to 
support the virtue of others, who behave with more discretion, 
and to be a terror to prevent them from offending. But to 
let preaching alone, and to proceed with my story : 

The fame of Solomon’s most wonderfid wisdom, and his 
affability to such as resorted to him for proofs of it, being 
carried throughout the whole world, people were daily flocking 
from all paits to beg his advice in their most urgent affairs. 
Amongst the rest was a young nobleman of great wealth, 
called Melisso, who came from* the city of Laiazzo, where he 
was born and dwelt ; and as he was riding in haste towards 
JerusjdgMyrhe happened, going out of Antioch, to fall in with 
anoth^&oung gentleman, named Gioseffo, travelling the same 
Toad^’JfWhen they had journeyed for some time together, 
o, having learned in the course of their conversation who- 

f 
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Gioseflfc was, and whence he eigne, inquired whither he was* 
going, and upon what account. Srioseffo replied, “ that he was 
going to King Solomon for advice, what method to take with 
a most perverse ill-conditioned woman he hud married,* and 
whom no entreaties or fair speeches had the least effect upon, 
to cure her of that temper.” He then asked whither his. com- 
panion was bound, and upon what occasion. Melisso made 
answer, “ I am of Laiazzo, and have an affair that troubles me 
in like manner ; I am rich, and keep a most noble tdble, enter- 
taining all my fellow-citizens; and yet it is a most unaccountable 
thing, there is nobody that cares for or respects me : so I am 

f oing to the# same place, to know what I must do to be 
eloved.” 

'rtfus they rode on together till they came to Jerusalem, 
•where they were introduced to King Solomon by one of his 
barons. Melisso briefly set forth his misfortune, and Solomon 
replied, “Learn to love.” Immediately he was showed out of 
doors, and Gioseffo related his grievance : when Solomon made 
no reply but this, “ Go to Goosebridge.” Accordingly he was 
also dismissed, and coming to Melisso, who was waiting for. 
him without, he told him what was the answer he had received. 
Thinking much upon the words, and being able to find out no 
sense or meaning in them, or to draw any use from them, they 
considered it as all a mockery, and were making the best of 
their way home again. After travelling some days, they came 
to a bridge, where they found a great caravan of mules, in 
process of being laden, and were obliged to stay till they had 
passed. The greater part was now on the other side ; but 
there was one mulo that took fright, and would by no means 
go over ; upon which one of the drivers took a stick, and began 
to beat her gently, in order to make her pass : but she leaped 
this way, and that way, and sometimes would turn back; 
therefore, when the driver found her So stubborn, he began to 
lay on as hard as ever# he could strike, but all to no purpose. 
This our two gentlemen saw, and said to the man, “You sorry * 
rascaU have you a mind to kill the mule £ You should lead 
her gently over ; she will go # better in that manner than by so 
much beating.” The man replied, “Gentlemen, you kn.ow 
your horses and I know my mule, suffer me then to manage 
her as I will.” And he beat her again, laying on her so thick, 
that at last he got the better of her, and made her pass. As 
they were going away, Gioseffo asked a man that was sitting 
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•at the end of the bridge, wha£ the name of it was ? (Hi Sir,” 
quoth, the man, “this place* is called Goosebridge.” This 
made him call to mind the words of Solomon; and he said to 
Melisso, “ Now trust me, friend, Solomon’s counsel may be 
very good and true ; for I never yet beat ( my wifg, but this 
man has just now shown me what I have to* do.” 

On coming to Antioch, he kept Melisso at his house for some 
days. Being received by his wife with great joy, he ordered 
her to dress the supper according to Melisso’ s direction, who, 
seeing that it was his friend’s will, gave his instructions for 
that purpose. But she, according to custom, did every thing 
quite the reverse of what Melisso had told her ; which Gioscffq 
saw with a good deal of vexation, qnd said, “ Were not ,you 
told in what manner to dress this supper ?” She replied "with 
great disdain, “ What is that to you ? If you have a mind to 
eat, do ; if not, you may let it alone.” Melisso was surprised 
at her reply, and began to blame her for it. But Gioseffo said, 
“ I find, madam, you are still the same person ; but I will 
make you change you* manners.” Then, turning to Melisso, 
he added, “ Well, we shall now make trial of Solomon’s advice; 
however, I must beg of you to consider it all as a joke, and 
not to offer me any hinderance ; but remember what the man 
said,* when we were pitying his mule.” Quoth Melisso, “ I am 
in your house, and shall conform to your pleasure.” So Gioseffo 
took a good oaken stick, and following her into the chamber, 
whither she was gone in a pet, he began to give her some severe 
discipline. She cried out, and threatened him very much ; but 
finding that he still persisted, she threw herself upon her knees, 
at last, and begged for mercy, promising that for the future 
she would always be obedient to his will and pleasure. He 
continued, nevertheless, laying on till he was weary, so that in 
short she had not a sound spot about her * and when he had 
done, he came tot Melisso, and said, “ To-morrow we shall see 
the 'effect of the advice to go to .Gv>osebridge*” Then he 
washed his hands, and they sat down to supper, and after- 
wards, when it was time, they went to repose themselves. 
The fcofiljady, who had much trouble to get up from the 
ground||pfrt and threw herself upon the bed, and betimes in 
the mppig she rose and 3ent to her husband, to know what 
hejgppa have for dinner. He smiled at this, with his friend, 
jpiold her. When the time came, therefore, they foupcL 
ifeverv thine prepared according to the directions given ; upon 
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which fhey highly commended the advice they had so ill under- ' 
stood. , 

Some time afterwards Melisso parted from Gioseffo, and 
went home, when he acquainted a certain wise man in'thfi 
neighbourhood wifh what Solomon had told him ; who said, 

“ No better or truer advice could possibly be given you ; you 
know that you have a regard for no onfc person, and that the 
entertainments you make are for no love you bear thqse people, 
but only mere pomp and show. Love, then, as Solomen ad- 
vises, and you shall be beloved.” Thus the unruly woman 
was managed, and the man by loving others came himself 
to be beloved/ 

• • 

[Frjm all the Italian novelists we hear of the discipline of the stick 
*being exercised by husbands, and it is always mentioned with approbation. 
In many of the Fabliaux, as 1 De la dame qui fut corrigee* (Le Grand, iii, 
204), the cudgel chiefly is employed for procuring domestic felicity. It 
may, perhaps, appear singular, that an age of whitfli the characteristic was 
veneration for the fair sex, should have given* commencement to a long 
series of jests founded on the principle that manual discipline is necessary to 
correct the evil disposition of some' wives, and to support the virtue of 
others. “La mauvaise femme convient il battre, et bonne aussi, a fin 
qu’elle ne se change, 1 ” is a maxim inculcated in the romance of 1 Milles et 
Amys/ which* was written in the brightest days of chivalry.] 


NOVEL X. 


Donno Grauni undertakes to transform his gossip Pietro's wife into a 
mare, at his request ; but when it comes to putting on the tail, Pietro 
cries out, and spoils the whole business.^ * 

• 

The queen’s novel pfovoked some murmuring on the part 
of the ladies, and laughter on that of the gentlemen. When 
silence was restored Dioneo began thus : — Gracious ladies, ono 
black crow among many white doves will more set off* their 
beauty than the whitest swan could do. In like manner 
sometimes among many wise persons one of less discretion 
will serve not only to exalt the splendour of their wisdom but 
also to afford pleasure and amusement. You are all full of 
modesty and discretion, and as I am rather scatter-brained, 
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von ought to like me all the better, seeing that I serve &s a foil 
for your perfections ; and consequently you ought to allow me 
more licence than you would to a sager man, to say my say 
and 'exhibit myself to you such as I am. I will now give you 
a novel, not a very long one, from which you may^arn how 
scrupulous one should he in attending to everything directed 
by a person who undertakes a magic operation, and what a 
slight fault in that respect may completely spoil the enchant- 
ment. 

There was last year at Barletta a priest named Donno 
Gianni di Barolo. His benefice beihg too poor to maintain 
him he took to buying and selling at the fairs t>f Puglia, and 
hawking goods about on a mare that belonged to him. 0 In 
this way he became intimate with one Pietro da TrGsanti 
who carried on the same trade with the help of an ass, and* 
whom he always called gossip Pietro, after tl^e manner of that 
country, by reason of the close friendship between them. When- 
ever Pietro came to* Barletta he took him to his own house, 
lodged him, and treated him to the best he had. Pietro did tho 
same on bis side, but he being a very poor man, and having 
only a little cabin at Tresanti, with barely room enough for 
himself, his handsome young wife, and his ass, and only onfe 
little bed, he could not accommodate his guest as he wished. 
Donno Gianni was therefore obliged to lie on some straw in a 
very small stable, alongside his mare and the ass. Pietro’s 
wife knowing how well the priest treated her husband at 
Barletta, had many times proposed to go 'Bnd sleep with her 
neighbour Gita Carapresa, and give up her own share of the 
bed to his reverence, hut the latter would never consent to 
this arrangement. One day among others, he said to her, 
u Don’t make yourself uneasy on my account, gossip Gemmata ; 
I am very well off* as I am. There’s that mare of mine; 
whenever I have, a mindT turn her into a handsome wench, and 
afterwards* make her a mare again f and so you see I can’t 
think of parting from her.” Gemmata fully believed this 
marvellous talc, av»d imparted it to her husband. “If the 
priefct and you are so thick together as you tell me,” said she, 
“ why doeS&bt he teach you to transmogrify me into a mare ? 
With thft ass and myself* you would make more than double 
the RM&gpy you do now, and when we came home you could 
mak&iP a womah again.” Gossip Pietro, who was anything* 
bqtP 4 knowing one, believed the prodigious story as readily as 
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his wifef and thought her advice very good. Without loss of time 
he set to work with Donno Gianni, and pressed him hard to 
teach him the secret. The priest did all he could to drive such 
nonsense out of* his gossip’s head, but failing in the attempt, 
said &t last, “ Well, since you insist on it, we will get up 
to-m orro w*before daylight, and I will show you how the thing 
is done. The worst part of the business is sticking on the 
tail, as you will see.” 

It was little sleep Pietro and Gemmata got that night, so full 
were their minds of this grand scheme. Long before dawn they 
were up and calling to Donno Gianni, who coming to them in 
his shirt, said lo gossip Pietro, “ I don’t know that man in 
the world for whom I would do this except yourself ; but since 
you %ave set your heart on it, I can’t refuse you. But you 
hiust *do exactly as I bid you, if you would have the job com- 
plete.” They both promised this, whereupon Donno Gianni 
takes a candle anci puts it into Pietro’s hand, saying: “ Mark 
well everything I do, add take care to recollect the words I 
utter ; but abotfe all things beware of opening your lips, what- 
ever I say or do, unless you want to spoil the whole thing ; 
only pray inwardly that the tail may be well stuck on.” 
Gossip Pietro took the candle, and vowed that he would observe 
these instructions. 

Then Donno Gianni made Gemmata strip stark naked, and 
plant herself on all fours like a mare, cautioning her at the 
same time not to say a word, happen what might. Then he 
touched her face and head saying, “ Let this be a fine mare’s 
head and in the same way with her hair, “Let this be a fine 
marc’s mane;” and so he went on with her arms and legs, 
breast, back, belly, and sides. Nothing now remained but fco 
stick on the tail. Donno Gianni posted himself behind 
Gemmata, holding the tail ready made in one hand, and 
laying the other on her croupe, he — Bht hardjy had he begun 
when Pietro, who had .hitherto watched all the proceedings 
with great attention and without a word, not liking this part of ‘ 
the ceremony cried out, “ Stop ! stop ! Doqpo Gianni, I won’t 
have a tail! I won’t have tail!” — “Oh dear me! gossip 

Pietro,” said the priest, “what have you done? Did not I 
tell you not to say a word whatever you saw ? The mare wad 
all 'but made, but your talking has undone all, and what is 
worse, there is no beginning over again. It’s as well as 
it is,” said Pietro, “ I don’t choose her to have such a tail as 
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that any how. Why did not you tell me to do it tnyself ? 
Besides you were putting it a deal too low.” 

“ Drat the man !” cried the wife now getting on her legs : 
“ was there ever such a stupid "Beast, to go and spoil his own 
luck and mine. Where did you ever see a mare without *t tail ? 
There now you will be as poor as a rat all four life, and serve 
you right, God knows.” Pietro’s inopportune exclamation 
having destroyed all possibility of making a mare of her, 
Gemmatd, sadly put on her clothes ; and gossip Pietro had to 
continue his old trade with only an ass as before. He went 
with Donno Gianni to the. fair of Bitonto, but never again- 
required such a service at his hands. * 

[This story is taken from the Fabliau of the Trouveur Rutebeuf, # 4 *De la 
Demoiselle qui vouloit voler’ (Le Grand, iv, 316), in which a clerks while* 
pretending to add wings and feathers to a lady, that she might fly, acts in 
a similar manner with the priest of Darletta. It is La Fontaine’s ‘ La 
Jument du compere Pierre.’] i 

The ngjirels were now concluded, and the sun began to grow 
warm, when the queen, knowing that her reign was at an end, 
arose, and taking the crown from her own head, placed it upon 
Pamfilo’s, who was the only person on whom that honour had 
not yet been conferred, saying, with a smile, “ Sir a very great 
charge now rests upon you, for, as you are the last, you 
have to supply my defect, and that of the rest who have been 
in my place, which I hope you will do.” Panifdo, pleased 
with the honour done him, replied, “ Your virtue, madam, and 
that of my other subjects, will cause me to receive praise, as 
well as the rest that have gone before me.” So, after giving 
the usual orders to the master of the household, he turned to 
the ladies, and said, “It was Emilia’s greatprudcnce yesterday 
to let us choose fl our o\fti subjects by way of ease; therefore, 
beihg now- a little recruited, I will that we return to our old 
law ; and for to-morrow the subject shall be of persons who 
have done some gajlant or generous action, either as to love or 
anything else. The relation of such stories as these will 
kindle in our minds a generous desire of doing the like ; so 
that qifljcJ ives, the continuance of which in these frail bodies 
can 'flpbut short, may be made immortal in an illustrious 
nam^jpehich all* persons, not demoted to their lustful appe- 
tiit^^ke br.ute beasts, ought, with their whole study and 
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diligenSe, to covet and seek.” The theme was agreeable to 
the whole assembly ; and with the leave of the new king they 
parted, and wcijt, as they were severally disposed, to divert 
themselves till supper, when everything was ‘served up with 
g^eat* elegance and order. Afterwards they danced as usual, 
singing also a thousand songs, more agreeable indeed as to the 
Words than the music : when the king, at last, ordered 
Neifile to give one relating more to herself, which she did 
very agreeably in the following manner : — 


SONG. 

* Regardful through the meads I stray, 
Where flow'rs their various hues display; 
When all that’s sweet and pleasing there, 
I tef my lover’s charms compare. 

I pick out such as fairest seem, 

Arid laugh and talk as ’twere te him. 
Which, when my am’rous tale is said, 

I weave in chaplets for my head. 

Whilst thus employ’d an equal joy 
I find, as though himself were by : 

How great! no language can reveal, 

'Tis that my sighs alone must tell : 

Which, harshness jpul distrust apart, 
Breathe warm the dictates of my heart ; 
Such as he ever shall approve, 

And meet with equal zeal and love. 


The song was much commended by the king, as well as the 
whole company: anti, a good part of tho night being spent, 
they were ordered to go and repose themselves till the ngxfc 
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Now began certain little clouds, that w£re in the west, to 
blush with a vermilion tint, whilst those in the east grew 
bright at their extremities, like burnished gold, owing to the 
sunbeams' approaching near, and glancing upon them, when 
Pamfilo arose, and assembled all his company. After con- 
cluding whither they were to go, he led the way with an easy 
pace, attended by Filomena and Fiammetta, the rest all fol- 
lowing at a distance, talking of many things relating to their 
future conduct, and, taking a considerable circuit, the^ re- 
turned, as the sun grew warm, to the palace. There, Having* 
plunged their glasses in the clear current, they quaffed their 
morning draughts, and went amidst the sftady walks of the 
garden, to amuse themselves till dinner. After dining and 
sleeping as usual, they met where the king appointed, when he 
laid his first commands on Neifile, who began very pleasantly 
in this manner : 


NOVEL I. 


A ceitain knight in the service of the king of Spain thinks himself not 
sufficiently rewarded. The king r gives a remarkable pi oof that this 
was not his fault so much as the knight’s ill fortune, and afterwards 
nobly lequites him. 


Behold it, ladies, as a singular favour, that the king has 
appointed me to speak first on so noble a subject as that of 
magnanimity, which, Us the sun is the glory of heaven, is the 
orpament and 'lustre of every other virtue. I shall 1 elate, 
therefore, a pleasant novel enough, hi my opinion, and which 
can be no other than useful. 

Know, then, thfct amongst other worthy knights of our city 
was one Kuggicri de’ Figiovaml*, whose worth and valour made 
him equal at least to the best, and who, finding, according to 
feitions of his countrymen, that he had no opportunity 
□g bis courage at home, resolved to go into the service 
lonso, king* of Spain, the most celebrated prince of his 
he went, attended with an honorable train, and 
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NOTED I.] 

was mo?t graciously received by the king, to whom he soon 
made his merit known, as well J)y his gallant way of life, as 
his glorious feats of arms. Continuing sometime there, and 
having particular regard to every action of the king’s, he fotmd 
tllat he gave away castles, cities, and baronies, sometimes to 
one, and sometimes to another, without the least judgment, 
and where there was no show of merit iri the case, and that he 
came in for no part himself. Therefore, being sensible of his 
own worth, and fearful lest his character should, suffer by such 
an oversight, he took the resolution to depart, desiring the 
king’s leave, which was granted him. His majesty also made 
him a present* of a fine mule, which was very acceptable, on 
account of tjie long journey he had to perform. After this, 
the kijig instructed one of his servants to contrive to fall in 
with the knight upon the road, but in such a manner that the 
latter should havp no suspicion who sent him, when he was 
to note what he should ^ay concerning the king, in order to 
carry a full account hack, and the next morning he was to com- 
mand Kuggieri’ s return' with him to the king. Accordingly, the 
servant Waited for the knight’s departure, and soon joined 
him, giving him to understand that he was going towards 
Italy. Thus they rode on, chatting together, the knight 
mounted upon the mule which the king had given him ; and it 
being now about three o’clock, he said, “ We should do well 
to give our beasts a little rest.” This being agreed on, they 
put them up in a stable, when they all staled except the mule. 
Going on afterwards, the servant attentive all the time to the 
knight’s words, they came to a river, where, as they watered all 
their beasts, the mtile chanced to stale in the river. When the 
knight saw this, he said, “Plague on thee, for an ill-conditioned 
beast; thou art just like thy master that gave thee to me.” 
The servant took ptfrticular notice of tail's, and though he had 
picked up many things upon the road, there wtLS no other bjit 
what redounded to the ldng’s credit ; so the next morning, as 
soon as they had mounted their horses, and were setting out 
for Italy, he delivered the king’s mandate, upon which the 
knight immediately turned ba$L 

The king being informed what Ruggieri had said concerning, 
the mule, had him brought before him, and receiving him with 
a cheerful countenance, aske # d why the mule and he were com- 
pared to each Other. Kuggieri very frankly replied, “ It is, 
my lord, because you give where you ought not, and where 
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you ought, there you give nothing ; just as the mule would 
not stale where she should, but did it where she should not.” 
“Believe me, Signor Euggieri,” replied the .king, “if I have 
not* given to you as I have done to divers others, who are no 
way your equals, this happened not because^ I have not knotv'n 
you to be a valiant knight, and deserving of all I could do for 
you, but it was entirely your ill fortune, as I will soon convince 
you.” — “My lord,” answered the knight, “ I do not complain 
because I have yet received nothing from your majesty, out of 
any desire of becoming richer, but only for that you have in no 
wise borne testimony to my merits ; and, though I hold your 
excuse to be good, I should yet be glad tcf see what you 
promise to show me, notwithstanding I want no §uch proof.” 

The king then led him into a great hall, where, as lie had 
before given orders, stood two large coffers. Then said the king)* 
in the presence of many of his lords, “Sir, Knight, in one of 
these coffers is my imperial crown, sceptre, globe, with all the 
best jewels that I have ; the other is filled only with earth. 
Choose then which y6u will, and it shall be yours : so you will 
see whether it is I that am ungrateful to your r^erit, oi* whether 
it is your ill fortune.” Euggieri, seeing it was the king’s plea- 
sure, made choice of one of the coffers, which the king ordered 
to be opened, and it was found full of earth ; upon which the 
king laughed, and said, “ You see now, sir, that what T said 
of your fortune is true ; but most assuredly your valour de- 
serves that I interpose in the case. I know very well that 
you have no desire to become a Spaniard, for which reason I 
would give you neither castle nor city ; but this chest, which 
your ill fortune deprived you of, I will shall be yours, in 
despite of her. Take it home with you, that you may value 
yourself upon your virtue amongst your neighbours and 
friends, by this testimony of my bounty*:” The knight re- 
ceived it, and,«after returning his majesty the thanks that 
were due for such a, present, departed joyfully therewith to his 
native country. 

a 

[The rudiments of this story may traced back as far as to the romance 
of * Josapbat and Barlaam.’] 
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NOVEL IT. 

Ghino di Tacco takes the abbot of Cligni prisoner, cures him of a pain in 
his stomach, and then sets him at liberty. The abbot returns to the 
court of Rome, and through his mediation Ghino is reconciled with 
Pope Boniface, and made prior of a hospital! 

Alfonso’ s magnificence having been much ppplau3ed, the 
king, who seemed more particularly pleased with it, laid his 
next commands upon Eliza, and she immediately said: — For 
a king to be munificent, and to give proofs of it to a person 
that l^ad served him, must be allowed to be great and commend- 
able. But what will you say to the wonderful generosity of 
a # clergyman, towards one too that was his enemy ; can any- 
thing be objected to that ? Nothing, surely, can be said less 
than this ; that if the one was a virtue in a king, the other in a 
churchman was a perfect * prodigy ; inasmuch as they are for 
the most part more sordid than even women, and avowed 
enemies to every kind of generosity. And although it is 
natural to desire revenge, they, notwithstanding their preaching 
up patience, and recommending the forgiveness of injuries to 
others, pursue it with more rancour than other people. This 
thing, therefore (I mean the generosity of a certain prelate), 
will be made appear in the following story. 

Ghino di Tacco was a man famous for his bold and insolent 
robberies, who being banished from Siena, and at utter enmity 
with the counts di Santa Fiore, caused the town of Eadicofani 
to rebel against the Church, and lived there, whilst his gang 
robbed all who passed that way. .Now, when Boniface the 
Eighth was pope, there came to court the abbot of Cligni, 
reputed to be one of the richest prelate in the world, and 
having impaired his stomach with higli living* he was ad^- 
vised by his physicians to go to the baths of Siena, as h certain 
cure. Having leave from the pope, the abbot set out with a 
goodly train of coaches, carriages, horses, and* servants, paying 
no respect to the rumours conceShing this robber. Ghino was 
apprised of his coming, and took his measures accordingly;, 
when, without the loss of a man, he inclosed the abbot and 
his whole retinue in a narrow defile, whence it was impossible 
for them to escape. This t>eir.g done, he sent one of his 
principal fellows to the abbot, with his service, requesting he 
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would do him the favour to alight, and visit hfm at his 
castle. The abbot replied, with a great deal of passion, that he 
had nothing to do with Ghmo, but that hi^ resolution was to 
go on, and he would see who dared to stop him. “ My lord,” 
quoth the man, with a great deal of humility, “ you are riow 
in a place where all excommunications are*kicked out of doors ; 
so please to oblige my master in this thing ; it will be your 
best way.” 

Whilst they were talking together, the place was soon sur- 
rounded with highwaymen, and the abbot, seeing himself a 
prisoner, went with a great deal of ill-will with the fellow to 
the castle, followed by his whole retinue, when? he dismounted, 
and was lodged, by Ghino’s appointment, in a poor, darJ^ little 
room, whilst every other person was well accommodated ac- 
cording to his respective station, and the carriages and all tfle 
horses taken exact care of. This being dpnc, Ghino went to 
the abbot, and said, “ My lord, Ghino, whose guest you are, 
requests the favour of you to let him know whither you are 
going, and upon what account ?” The abbot was wise enough 
to lay all his haughtiness aside for the present, and satisfied 
him with regard to both. Ghino went away on hearing this ; 
and having made up his mind that he would cure his lordship 
without a bath, he ordered a great fire to be kept constantly 
in his room, coming to him no more till next morning, when 
he brought him two slices of toasted bread, in a fine napkin, 
and a large glass of his own rich white wine, sa^ ing to him, 
“ My lord, when Ghino was y6ung he studied physic, and he 
declares, that the very best medicine for a pain in the stomach 
is what he has now provided for you, of which these things 
are to he the beginning. * Then take them, and have a good 
heart.” The abbot, whose hunger was much greater than 
was his will to joke? ate the bread, though with a great deal 
of indignation, and drank the glass of wine, after w T hich he 
began 1 6 talk a little arrogantly, asking many questions, and 
demanding more particularly to see this Ghino. But Ghino 
passed over part of what he said as vain, and the rest he 
answered very courteously, de&aring that Ghino meant to make 
-him a visi&very soon, and then left him. The abbot saw him no 
more Jipiext morning, when he brought him as much bread 
and jK as before, and in the same manner. And thus he 
c doing many days, till ^e found the abbot had eaten 
Uftpre dried- beans, which he had left purposely in the chamber. 



when hi inquired of him, as from Ghino, how he found his 
stomach ? The abbot replied, “ I should be well enough if I 
were out of this pan’s clutches. There is nothing I want now 
so much as to eat, for his medicines have had such an effect 
upon ^ne, that I am ready to die with hunger.” 

Ghino, then, having furnished a room with the abbot’s own 
goods, and provided an elegant entertainment, to which many 
people of the town were invited, as well as the abbot’s own 
domestics, went the nejt morning to him, .and said, “ My 
Lord, now you find yourself recovered, it is time for yeu to 
quit this infirmary.” So he took him by the hand, and leading 
him into the chamber, left him there with his own people. 
Whijst Ghino was away giving orders about the feast, the abbot 
gave £is people an account of the life be had led in th$it place, 
they on the other hand declaring that they had been used by 
Ghino with all possible respect. When the time came, they 
sat down, and were nobly entertained, but still without Ghino’s 
making himself known. After the abbot had been treated for 
some days in that manner, Ghino had all the goods and 
furniture* brought into a large room, and the horses were 
likewise led into a court-yard which was under it. Then ho 
inquired how his lordship now found himself, and whether he 
was yet able to ride. The abbot made answer, that he was 
strong enough, and his stomach perfectly well, and that he 
only wanted to be quit of this man. Ghino then brought him 
into the room where all his goods were, and leading him also 
to the window, that he mighf take a view of his horses, lie 
said, “ My lord, you must understand it was no evil disposition, 
but his being driven a poor exile from bis own house, and 
persecuted by many enemies, that forced Ghino di Taeco, whom 
you see before you, to be a robber upon the highways, and ail 
enemy to the court* of Home. You scfcm, however, to be a 
person of honour ; since, therefore, 1 have cured you of your 
weakness of stomach, I ck> not mean to treat you as I would 
do another person that should fall into my hands, that is, to 
take what I please; but I would have .you consider my 
necessity, and then give me \tSiat you will yourself. Here is 
all that belongs to you ; the horses you may see out of the 
window : take either part or the whole, just as you are disposed, 
and go or stay, as is most agreeable to you.” 

The abbot was surprised to hear a highwayman talk in so 
courteous a manner, which did not a little please him ; so, 
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* turning all his former passion and resentment into Kindness 
and good-will, he ran with a heart lull of friendship to embrace 
him : “ I protest solemnly, that to procure the friendship of 
such a one as I take you to be, I would undergo more than 
wliat you have already made me suffer. Cursed be that evil 
fortune which has thrown you into this way of life !” So 
taking only a few of his most necessary things, and also of his 
horses, and leaving all the rest, he came back to Eome. 

The pope lijid heard of the abbess being a prisoner, and 
though he was much concerned at it, yet upon seeing him, he 
inquired what benefit he had received from the baths ? The 
abbot replied, with a smile, “ Holy father, I found a physician 
much nearer, who has cured me exceedingly well aiyl he 
told him the manner of it, which made the pope laugh heartily. 
Then, going on with his story, and moved by a truly generous* 
spirit, he requested of his holiness one fayour. The pope, 
imagining he would ask something else, freely consented to 
grant it. Then said the abbot, “ holy father, what I have 
to ask is, that you ‘would bestow a free pardon on Ghino 
di Tacco, my doctor, because, of all the people of worth that 
I ever met with, he certainly is most to be esteemed, and the 
damage he does is more the fault of fortune than himself.* 
Change but his condition, and give him something to live 
upon, according to his rank and station, and I dare say you 
will have the same opinion of him that I have.” The pope, 
being of a noble spirit, and a great eneourager of merit, pro- 
mised to do so, if he was such a^person as the abbot reported, 
and, in the mean time, gave letters of safe conduct for his: . 
coining thither. Upon that assurance, Ghino came to court, 
when the pope was soon convinced of his worth, and reconciled 
to him, giving him the priory of an hospital, and creating him a 
knight. And there h& continued as a friend and loyal servant 
to the holy church, and to the abbot of Cligni, as long as he 
lived. 
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MKhricfemes envies the generosity of Nathan, and goes to kill him, when, 
conversing with him, hut not knowing him, and being informed in 
what manner he may do the deed, he goes to meet him in a wood, 
as Nathan had directed. There he recognises him, is ashamed, and 
becomes his friend. 

The abbot’s extraordinary generosity seemed almost a 
miracle to all that heard it. Then Filostratib was commanded 
to speak, who instantly said, — Great, most noble ladies, was 
the magnificence of the King of Spain, and that of the abbot 
of Cligni something quite unusual ; hut perhaps it will appear 
fto less strange to you to be told how a person, as a proof of 
his liberality to another, who thirsted after his blood, nay, and 
his very soul too, should contrive industriously to gratify him. 
And he would have done? so, if the other would have taken 
what was so offered, as I am going to show you. 

Most certain it is, if any faith may be given to the Genoese, 
and others who have been there, that in the country of Cattaio 
lived a person of noble descent, and rich beyond comparison, 
called Nathan, who, having an estate adjoining to the great 
road which led from the east to the west, and being of a 
generous spirit, and desirous of showing it by his good works, 
summoned together many master artificers, and in a very short 
time raised one of the most grand and beautiful palaces that 
ever was seen, furnishing it with every thing necessary for the 
more honorable reception of persons of distinction. He had 
also great numbers of servants, and kept open house for all 
comers and goers, continuing this noble way of living, till not 
only the east, hut -the west also, resounded with his fame. 
He had now grown into years, his hospitality remaining un- 
abated, when it happened that his renown reached the ears*of 
a young gentlemen, named Mithridancs, living in an adjacent 1 
country, who, thinking himself full as wealthy as Nathan, began 
to envy his fame and virtue, r^jolving to extinguish or obscure 
them both by a superior generosity. So he built such another 
palace As Nathan’s and was so extravagantly generous to every* 
body, that how famous he soon became it is needless to say. 

Now one day it happened, as he was all alone in his palace- 1 
court, that a woman came in at one of the gates, and demanded . 

1 1 
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alms, which she received ; after which she came in at & second, 
and jvas relieved a second time, and so on for twelve times 
successively. On her returning the thirteenth, he said, “ Good 
woman, you grow troublesome but yet lie gave her. The 
old woman, on hearing these words, said, # “ 6 the prodigious 
generosity of Nathan ! How greatly is it to be admired ! I 
went in at all the thirty-two gates which there fire to his palace, 
-as well as this, and received an alms at every one, without being 
known all the time, as it seemed to me ; and here I come but 
thirteen times, and am known and flouted !” and away she went, 
and never was seeft. there more. Mithridancs, imagining that 
what ho had heard of Nathan was a diminution of his own 
fame, grew extremely incensed, and said, “Alas,! when cshall 
I equal Nathan in great things, not to say surpass him'* as is 
my desire, when I fall short even in the smallest matters r 
Undoubtedly, it is all labour in vain, unless , I dismiss him from 
the world, which, seeing old age ineffectual, I must do instantly 
with my own hands.” So rising up in a passion, without 
making any one acquainted with his design, he mounted his 
horse, taking very few attendants with him ; and the'third day 
he arrived at Nathan’s palace, when he ordered his people not 
to seem to belong to him, but provide themselves with lodgings 
till they heard farther from him. 

Coming there tbwards the evening, and being left by himself, 
he found Nathan alone, not far from his palace, taking a walk 
for his amusement, in a very plain habit, when he, not knowing 
him, desired he would show him' the way to Nathan’s dwelling. 
Nathan cheerfully replied, “ Son, there is nobody in this 
country can show you better than myself ; then, if you please, 
I will conduct you thither.” The young gentleman replied, 
“ I should be extremely obliged to you ; but could wish, if it 
were possible, neither* to be seen nor knflwn by Nathan.” — 
“ This also,” quoth Nathan, “ I will do for you, if it be your 
design.” 'So he alighted, and walked along with him, falling 
agreeably into discourse together, till they came to the palace, 
when Nathan bad? one of his servants take the horse, and he 
whispered in the fellow’s ear fd? him to acquaint all the people 
in the hora^ that none of them should let the gentleman know 
he was Jllthan, which was done. Being entered into the 
palace, put Mithridanes into a t very fine apartment, where 
nobody Should see him but those whom he had appointed to 
waitnpon him, and showed him all possible respect, himself 
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constantly keeping liim company. After Mithridanes had 
been for some time with him, he asked, with a great deal of 
reverence, who li$ was. “ I am an inferior servant of Nathan’s,” 
he replied, “who has grown old in his service, and yet he never 
promoted me to anything more than what you sec ; and, there- 
fore, though other* people commend him, I have little reason 
to do so.” 

These words gave Mithridanes some hopes that he might 
the better and more securely effect his base purpose. * Nathan 
then inquired very courteously of him concerning what lie was, 
and the occasion of his coming thither, offering him his best 
advice and assistance. Mithridanes hesitated a little upon 
that„but at ^length resolved to let him into his design ; so, 
after if long preamble requesting secrecy, and that he would 
Tend a helping hand, he declared who he was, what he came 
thither for, and hjp inducement. Nathan, hearing his detesta- 
ble resolution, was quite changed within himself; nevertheless, 
without any appearance thereof, he replied boldly, and with a 
steady countenance, “ Mithridanes, your father was 'truly a 
noble person, nor are you willing to degenerate, having under- 
taken so glorious an enterprise as is that of being liberal to alh 
people ; I do greatly commend the envy you bear to Nathan’s 
vii tue, because, were there many mor^men of the same principle, 
the ’world, though bad enough at present, would soon grow 
better. Your affair I shall most assuredly keep secret, which 
I can further more by my advice, than any help I am able to 
give you, and that in the following manner : — About half a 
mile from hence is a grove, where lie generally takes a walk for 
a considerable time every morning ; there you may easily meet 
with him, and dew what you purpose. If you should kill him, 
in order to return home without any hindrance, do not go tho 
way you came, but 'take a path that leads out of the grove to 
the left, which, though not so much frequented as the other, 
is yet a shorter way to your house, as well as mofe secure?” 
When Mithridanes had received this instruction, and Nathan 
was departed, he let his attendants, that were in the same 
house, know privately where tlaey were to wait for him ‘the 
next day. 

Early in the morning Nathan arose, his mind being no way 
changed from the counsel given to Mithridanes, and went to 
the grove with a design of meeting with his' death. Mithri- 
danes also took his bow and sword, having no other weapon 
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and rode to the same place, where ho saw Nathan* walking 
at a distance by himself, and being minded before he put 
him to death, to hear what he had to say, ho laid hold of the 
turban that was upon his head, and cried out, “ Old cjotard ! 
thou art a dead man.” Nathan made ;io reply but this; 
“Then I have deserved it.” Mithridanes, hearing his voice, 
and looking in his fact*, found it was the same person that had 
so kindly received him, kept him company, and faithfully ad- 
vised him : upon which his rage and malice were turned into 
shame and remorse ; and throwing away his sword, which he 
had ready drawn to stab him, he dismounted, and fell with 
tears at his feet, saying, “ My dearest father,* I am now con- 
vinced fcf your liberality, considering what pains you«have 
taken to bestow your life upon me, which I was very unjustly 
desirous of having. But God, more careful of my doing my 
duty than I was myself, opened the eyes of «ny understanding, 
which envy had closed, at a time wjicn there was the greatest 
need of it. The more ready, therefore, you were to oblige me, 
so much the greater p I acknowledge my remorse to be. Take 
that revenge, then, of me which you think adequate to the 
•nature of my crime.” Nathan raised him up, and embraced 
him, saying, “ Son, your design, call it wicked, or what you 
will, needs neither your ashing any pardon nor yet my granting 
it ; because it was out of no hatred, but only a desire to excel. 
JBe assured, then, there is nobody regards you more than I do, 
considering the greatness of your soul, which was given you 
not for the amassing of wealth, as is the ^ase of misers, but the 
distribution of it ; be not ashamed of your design of cutting me 
off, to become more famous, nor think I am at all surprised at 
it ; the greatest monarchs, by no other art tfaan that of lulling 
not one man only, as you would have done, but infinite num- 
bers, destroying whole countries, and laying cities in ruins, have 
enlarged their c'mpire, and consequently their fame. Therefore, 
to kill me alone, to make yourself famous, is neither new nor 
strange.” 

Mithridanes, far from excusing his evil intent, but com- 
mending Nathan's honest gloss upon it, proceeded so far as to 
.tell hugr, that he wondered exceedingly how he could bring 
him§J|F to such a readiness to die, and be even advising and 
aid|rt| to it. Nathan replied, “ \ would not have you wonder 
at it ; for ever since I have been my own master, and 
resolved to do that wherein you have endeavoured to follow 
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my example, — nobody ever came to my house whom I did not 
content to the utmost of my power, as to what was required of 
me. Now it was your fortune to come for my life ; therefore 
that you should not be the only person who went away’un- 
gratined, 1 resolvqd to give it, advising you in such a manner 
that you might be secure of it without losing your own. 
Therefore I conjure you to take it, if it frill be any pleasure to 
you : I do not know how I can better bestow it. # Eighty 
years have I had the full enjoyment of it ; and, according to 
the course of nature, and as it fares with other men, and all 
other things, I can keep it but very little longer : so I hold it 
better to part With it of my own accord, as I have done with my 
wealth and estate, than to keep it till it is wrested from me by 
yiaturS. A hundred years are really no great matter : what, 
then, are six or eight, which are all that are left me ? Take 
it, then, I say again, if you please ; for I never met with any 
one before that desired jt, nor do I expect any other will ac- 
cept it, if you do not. Besides, the longer it is kept, of the 
less value it grows*; so take it once for 'all, whilst it is worth 
something.” Mithridancs was extremely confounded, and said, 
“ God forbid, that, so far from touching a thing of the value 
your life is, T should even desire it as I did just now. Instead of 
lessening your years, I would willingly add to them of my own, if 
it were possible.’ 5 — “And would you, 5 5 he replied, “ if you could ? 
That would be doing to you what I have done yet to no one, 
I mean robbing you to enrich myself. But I will tell you 
what you shall do : eou shall come and live here, and be called 
Nathan, and I will jp) to your house, and take the name of 
Mithridancs.” — “If I knew how to behave as well as you do,” 
said Mithridanesf “ I should readily embrace your offer ; but 
as I am sensible I should only lessen the fame of Nathan, I 
shall never seek to 'impair that in another whicli I cannot in- 
crease in myself: so pray excuse me.” With*these, and mqre 
such compliments, they fetured to the palace, where Nathan 
showed great respect to Mithridanes, confirming him in his 
great and noble design; and tl^e latter, being disposed to return 
hoine, took his leave, fully convinced that he could never come . 
up to Nathan in liberality. 
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Signor Gentil de’ Cansendi takes a lady out of her grave, whom he had 
loved, and who was buried for dead. She recfivers, and is brought 
to bed of a son, which he presents along with the lady to her 
husband. 

It seemed strange to them all for a man to be so lavish of 
his blood, and it was agreed that Nathan had outdone both 
the king of Spain and the abbot of Cligni. The king then 
signified his will to Lauretta that she should begin, which she 
did to this effect : — Great, as well as beautiful,* most t tfloble 
ladies, are the incidents which have been already related,* 
nor does anything seem wanting, in my opinion, to bring our 
argument home to the subject, but that we^take in the affair 
of love, which affords matter enough for discourse upon any 
question whatever. For this reason, then, and as it is always 
an agreeable topic to youth, I shall mention the generosity of 
an enamoured young gentleman, which, all things considered, 
will appear, perhaps, no way inferior to the others: ifitbetruc 
that people give away their wealth, forget animosities, run a 
thousand risks of their lives, and, what is more, their fame and 
honour too, and all to come at the thing desired. 

. In Bologna was a knight, of great consequence and worth, 
called Gentil Carisendi, who wa*s in love with Catalina, the 
wife of Niccoluccio Caccianimico, and, meting with no return, 
he went, in a kind of despair, to Modena, whither he was 
called -as Podesta. In the mean time, Niccoluccio being absent 
from Bologna, and his lady at a country-hduse about three 
miles distant, where she was gone to stay, being with child, ik 
happened she was takcmwith an hysteric lit, which quite ex- 
tinguished all signs of life, so that her physician declared her 
dead. And because her acquaintance said, they had been in- 
formed by her that she was not quick with child, she was im- 
mediately buried in^ vault belonging to a neighbouring churcji. , 
This was soon signified by a Mend to Signor Gentil, who, 
though he htd never received the least mark of her favour, 
grieved exj^femely, saying at last to himself, “Behold, my dear 
Catalina, you are dead! living you* would never deign me one 
kind look ; now, however, that you cannot prevent it, I will 
please myself even- with a kiss.” 
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So, giving orders that his departure should be a secret, to- 
wards evening he mounted his horse, and taking a servant 
along with him, »he rode directly to the vault where she was 
buried which he opened, and lying down by her, he put* his 
cheek to hers, an£ wept. At length, laying his hands for 
some time upon her bosom, he thought he felt something beat, 
when, throwing all fear aside, and attending more nicely to the 
circumstance, hq was convinced she had a small spajrk of life 
remaining in her ; therefore, by the help of his servant, he took 
her out of the vault as gently as possible, and, laying her upon 
the horse, he brought her privately to his house at Bologna. 
There his mother, a worthy good lady, having the whole ac- 
count from him, by warm baths and other means, soon brought 
Jier t® herself; when, after fetching a deep sigh, she said, 
“Alas ! where am I !” The good lady replied, “ Make your- 
self easy, you ar® in a very good place.” Looking then all 
round, and seeing Signor* Grentil before her, her astonishment 
was great, and she desired his mother to inform her by what 
means she had come thither. He then delated every thing to 
her ; at which she was greatly affected, and, after giving due 
thanks, she requested of him, by his love and generous deport- 
ment, to attempt nothing contrary to her honour and that of 
her husband, and that, when it was daylight, he would suffer 
her to go home. “Madam,” he replied, “whatever my love 
has been heretofore, I promise both now and hereafter, seeing 
I have been so fortunate to^ bring you to life, to use you 
with the same regar as I would do my sister : but, as I think 
myself entitled to some reward, I must insist upon your grant- 
ingmc one favour.” — “Sir,” said she, “you may command any 
thing from me ccftisistent with modesty.” He made answer, 
“ Madam, your relations and all the people of Bologna are 
assured of your being dead ; therefore.! 1 insist only upon your 
staying here with my mother till 1 return front Modena, whiph 
will be very soon. M/ reason is, that I would then, in the 
presence of the principal inhabitants here, make a valuable and 
solemn present of you to your % husband.” ^The lady, knowing 
her obligations to the knight, and that diis demand was 
honorable, consented, and gave her word to abide by it, not- 
withstanding she longed extremely to gratify her relations 
with the hews of her being^alive. And whilst they were talk- 
ing, she felt labour-pains come upon Tier, when she was soon 
delivered of a son, which added greatly to theirjoy. Signor 
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Gen til ordered that she should have the same care \;aken of 
her as if she had been his own wife, and then returned 
privately to Modena. There he continued till the expiration 
of his office, and the morning he was to come home, he ordered 
a great entertainment to be made at his house, to which Nic- 
coluocio Caccianimieo, with many of the principal citizens, 
were invited ; and after he had dismounted, and found the 
company waiting for him, understanding too that the lady and 
child were both very well, he received them all with a great 
deal of joy, and dinner was immediately served up in the most 
magnificient manner possible. 

Towards the end, having concerted every thing beforehand 
with the lady, he addressed himself to his guests in the fol- 
lowing planner : “ Gentlemen, I remember to have heaid of a k 
pretty custom in Persia, that when any one has a*mind to 
show the greatest respect in his power to cany of his friends, 
that he invites them to his house, ai$ produces that thing, be 
it what it will, wife, mistress, or daughter, that is most dear 
to him, declaring thereby that he would, if he was able, lay 
his very heart before them. This custom I mean to 'introduce 
at Bologna. You do . me honour with your company at this 
feast, and I will return it, by showing that thing which is the 
most dear to me of all that I have now in the world, or ever 
shall possess. But I must first beg your solution of a difficulty 
yrhich I am going to start to you. A certain person had a 
very honest and trusty servant, who was taken extremely ill, 
whom, without more to do, he sent out into the street in that 
condition, when a stranger, out of mere compassion, took him 
into his house, and with a great deal of trouble and expense 
had him restored to his former health. — Now I would gladly 
khow whether the first master has any right to complain of the 
second, for keeping hiin.in his service, and refusing to restore 
him/' This occasioned a great deal of argument, and all 
agreed at test in opinion, leaving NiccOluccio Caccianimieo, who 
was an elegant speaker, to report it. He, therefore, after com- 
mending the Persian custom, said, “ they were all persuaded 
that the first master had no farther right, after he had not 
only abando&il tis servant, but thrown him away as it were ; 
and thatjjpreccount of the kindness done to him, he justly 
[the second, who offered no violence or injury to the 
first m^etaining him/’ The rest of the company, being aU 
wis$$fca worthy persons, declared that they joined in opinion 
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with Niccoluccio. The knight, pleased with the answer, and 
having it too from Niccoluccio, declared that those were his 
own sentiments,* adding, “It is now time f<*r me to honour 
ypu according to promise.’ * 

He then sent two servants to the lady, whom he had taken 
care to have very gaily dressed, desiring her to favour his 
guests with her company. Accordingly, she came into the 
hall, followed by the two 'servants, with the little infant in her 
arms. And after she had seated herself, he- said, “ Behold, 
this is what I value beyond everything else ; see if you think 
I am in the right.” The gentlemen all praised her extremely, 
pronouncing her worthy of his esteem ; and, after looking more 
niceijr at hej, many of them were going to have owned her, had 
•it notr been that they thought her dead. But none gazed upon 
her so much as Niccoluccio, who (the knight having stepped a 
little aside) grew*impatient to know who she was, and, unable 
any longer to contain himself, demanded of her if she was a 
citizen or a stranger ? The lady, hearing this from her husband, 
could scarcely refrain from giving hiih an answer, yet, in 
regard to her injunctions, she held her peace. Another in- 
quired whether that was her child ; and a third, whether she 
was wife, or any relation, to Signor dentil. Still she made no 
reply to any. So when. the knight returned, one of the com- 
pany said, “ Sir, this is really a pretty creature, but she appears 
to be dumb : is she actually so ?” — “ Gentlemen,” he replied, 
“her silence is no small argument of her virtue,” — “Tell us 
then,” quoth one, “who she is.” — “That I will,” said tho 
knight, “ with all my heart, if you will promise me in the 
mean time that none of you stir from your places till I have 
made an end.” * 

This being agreed, and the tables all removed, he went and 
sat down by her, saying, “ Gentlemen,* this lady is that good 
and faithful servant, about whom I proposed the question; 
who, being set at nough’t by her friends, and thrown into the # 
street, as it were, as a thing of no account, was by me with 
great care taken up, and redeemed from death ; and frpm so 
terrible an object as she once was, brought to what you now 
see. But, for your more perfect understanding of what has 
happened, I will make it plain to you in few Words.” So he 
began from his beinjj firsi* enamoured, and related everything 
particularly that had happened, to the great amazement of 
the hearers ; adding, at last, “ For these reasons, if you stick 
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to what you said just now, and Niccoluccio especially, the lady 
is mine, and nobody has any right to demand her from me.” 
No reply was made to this, 'but all stood expecting to hear 
what he had farther to say. In the mean time, Niccoluccio 
and the rest of the company, as well as the lady, were so 
affected, that they all wept. But Signor* Gentil arose, and 
taking ihc child in his arms, and the lady by the hand, he 
went towards Niccoluccio, and said, “ Eise, my friend, behold, 
I do not 'give f you your wife, whom you and your relations 
had thrown away, but I bestow this lady upon you, as an 
acquaintance of mine, along with her little son, which is yours, 
and whom I have called by my own name;"and I entreat 
you not to have the worse opinion of her, for paving been 
three months in my house ; for I call Heaven to witness'* that f 
though my love was the cause of her being preserved, she has 
lived with the same honour in my house, along with my 
mother, as she could have done with her own parent.” Then, 
turning to the lady, lie said, “ Macfam, I now acquit you of 
your promise, and give you up freely to your husband.” So 
giving him the lady and the child into his arms, he leturned, 
and sat down. Niccoluccio received them with a joy the 
greater, as it was the more unexpected, loading the knight 
with infinite thanks, whilst the company, who could not re- 
frain from weeping, highly commended his generosity, as did 
every one also that heard it. The lady now was brought to 
her own house with great demonstrations of joy, and the 
people all beheld her with the same wonder as if she had been 
raised from the dead. Moreover, the knight was in the 
greatest esteem ever after, both with her and Niccoluccio, as 
well as all their relations and friends. « 

What will you say, then, ladies ? Is a king’s giving away 
his crown and sceptre, abbot’s reconciling a malefactor to 
the pope, or an old man’s offering his throat to an enemy’s 
dagger, anything like this action of* Signor Gentil’s ? who, 
"being in the bloom and heat of youth, and seeming to have a 
gopd title to that which other people’s carelessness had thrQwn 
away', and he by good fortune happened to pick up, not only 
restrained hu| desire, much to his honour, but generously re- 
signed whajpe had entirely coveted, and sought at all events 
to possjgj jjr To me they seem no way comparable. 
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• 

Dianor^i requires Ansaldo to present her with a garden in January as 
beautiful as in May. He engages a necromancer to do it. Her 
husband, upon this, gives her leave to keep her word with Ansaldo, 
who hearing of her husband's generosity, acquits her of her promise, 
and the necromancer likewise takes nothing for his trouble. 

Signob Gentil having been extolled to the very skies by the 
whole assembly, the king ordered Emilia to follow ; and im- 
mediately, as though she were desirous of speaking, she began 
in this manner rThere is no one but must allow that Signor 
Genttl did a*rery noble action, but to say that nothing greater 
•could *be done, is saying too much, as 1 shall show in a very 
short novel. 

In the country of Frioli, which, though very cold, is yet 
beautified with many pleasant mountains, fine rivers, and 
crystal springs, is a place called Udine, where lived a worthy 
lady, named Dianora, the wife of a very agreeable man, and 
one of great wealth, called Gilberto. Now she had taken 
the fancy of a great and noble lord, called Ansaldo, one of 
extraordinary generosity and prowess, and known all over the 
country, who used frequently to solicit her with messages and 
offers of love, but in vain. At length, being quite wearied 
with his importunities, and seeing that he still persisted, not- 
withstanding her repeated denials, she resolved to rid herself 
of him by a novel, and, as she thought, impossible demand. 
So she said to his emissary one day, “ Good Woman, you have 
often told me that Ansaldo loves me beyond all the world, 
and have offered fne great presents on his part, which he may 
keep to himself, for # I shall never be prevailed upon to a com- 
pliance in that manner. Could I be assured, indeed, that his 
love is really such as you say, then I shoffld certainly be 
brought to return it : therefore, if he will convince me of that . 
by a proof which I shall require, I will instantly be at his 
service.” — “What is it, then,” quoth the good woman, “ that 
you desire him to do ?” — ^It is this,” she replied : “ I would 
have a garden in the month of January, which is now coming 
on, as full of green herbs, flowers, and trees laden with fruit, 
as though it were the moi^h of May r unles.s he does this for 
me, charge him to trouble me no more, for I will instantly 
complain to my husband, and all my friends.” * 
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Ansaldo being made acquainted with this demand, which 
seemed an impossibility, and knowing that it was contrived 
on purpose to deprive him of all hopes of success, resolved yet 
to try all possible means in such a case, sending to every part 
of the world to find out a person able to assjst him. At length 
he met with a magician, who would undertake it for a large 
sum of money; and having agreed upon a price, he waited 
impatiently for the time of its being done. On the night of 
the first of January, therefore, the cold being extreme, and 
everything covered with snow, this wise man so employed his 
art in a meadow near to the city, that in the morning there 
appeared there one of the finest gardens that ever was seen, 
filled with all kinds of herbs, flowers, trees, r and fruits. 
Ansaldo beheld this marvellous creation with infinite pleasure,, 
and picking some of the fairest fruit and flowers, he sent them 
privately to the lady, inviting her to come and see the garden 
which she had required, that she njight be convinced of his 
lovo, and fulfil the promise she had made, as became a woman 
of her word. The lady, seeing the flowers and fruits present, 
and having already heard from many people of this wonderful 
garden, began to repent of what she had done. But with all 
this repentance, being still desirous of seeing strange sights, 
she went thither with many more ladies, and having highly 
commended it, returned home very sorrowful, thinking of her 
engagement. Her trouble was too great to be concealed or 
dissembled, so that her husband at last perceived it, and de- 
manded the reason. For some time she was ashamed to 
speak, but being constrained at last, she related the whole 
thing. Gilberto was greatly incensed about it, till, considering 
the upright intention of his lady in the affaiV, he began to be 
somewhat pacified, and said, “ Dianora, it is not the act of a 
wise and virtuous lady .to receive any messages, or make any 
conditions with "regard, to her chastity. Words have a more 
ready admittance to the heart than ihany people imagine, and 
With lovers nothing is impossible. You were highly to blame 
first jbo listen, and afterwards tq covenant ; but, as'I know the 
purity of M ir intention, and to free you from your engage- 
ment, I t^Pgrant what nobody else would do in such a case. 
For fea&jw this necromancer, who, by Ansaldo* s instigation, 
nmyd^us some mischief if you disappoint him, I consent that 
wwiif to Ansaldo, and if you can by any means get quit of 
Ilf# tie with* safety to your honour, that you endeavour to do 
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so ; othtrwise that you comply in deed, though your will be 
chaste and pure. 1 * The poor lady wept bitterly, and showed 
great reluctance^ but he insisted? upon her doing as he said. 
So, early in the morning, without any great care to make 
herscfr fine, she went with her woman and two men-servants 
to Ansaldo’s house. He was greatly surprised at hearing the 
lady was there, and said to the wise mah, “ You shall now see 
the effect of your skill.” So he went to meet her, and showed 
her into a handsome- room, where there was a great fire, and 
after they had sat down, “Madam,” he said, “I beg, if the 
long regard I have had for you merit any reward, that you 
would please to* tell me why you come here at this time, and 
thua attended.” She blushed, and replied, with eyes full 
# of teffrs, “ Sir, it is neither from love, nor from regard to my 
promise, but merely by my husband’s order, who, showing more 
respect to the labours of your inordinate love than to his 
honour and mine, has forped me to come hither ; therefore, as 
it is his command, I submit to your pleasure.” If Ansaldo 
was surprised at the sight of the lady, he was now much more 
so at heating her talk thus; and, being moved with Gilberto’s 
generosity, his love was changed into compassion. “Madam,” 
lie said, “Heaven forbid thjt I should ever take away the 
honour of a person who has showed such pity for my love : 
therefore, you are as safe with me, as if you were my sister, 
and you may depart, when it seems good to you, upon con- 
dition ‘that you tender your husband, in my name, those 
thanks which you think are due to his great generosity, re- 
questing him, for the time to come, to esteem me always as 
his brother and faithful servant.” The lady, overjoyed with 
this, replied, “ Aft the world, sir, could never make me believe, 
when I consider your character, that anything could have 
happened on my coming hither, otherwise than it has now 
done ; for which I shall always be profoundly grateful to you,” 
She then took her leaVe, returned to her husband, and told > 
him what had happened, and this proved the occasion of* a ’ 
strict friendship evey after between him and Ansaldo. 

The necromancer now being about to receive his reward, 
and having observed Gilberto’s generosity to Ansaldo, and 
that of Ansaldo to the lady*, said, “ As Gilberto has been so 
liberal of his honour, and ^ou of your love, you shall give me 
leave to be the same with regard to my pay: knowing it 
then to be worthily employed^ £ design it shall be youi#.” 
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' Ansaldo was ashamed, and pressed him to take all br part, 
but in vain. On the third day, the necromancer having made 
his garden vanish, and being 1 ready to depart* Ansaldo thank- 
fully dismissed him, having extinguished his inordinate desires, 
purely from a principle of honour. What say you now, ladies'? 
Shall we prefer the dead Jady, and the love of Gcntil, grown 
cold, as destitute of all hope, to the liberality of Ansaldo, who 
loved more than ever, and who was fired with. the greater 
expectation, since the prey so long pursued was then in his 
power ? It seems to me mere folly to compare the generosity 
of Gentil with that of Ansaldo. 

« 

[Manni observes, that this novel was probably founded pn a storj^cur, 
rent in thpage of_Boccaccio (and subsequently mentioned by Torlh};mus), ^ 
concerning a Jew physician, who, in the year 876, in the middle of winter, 
caused by enchantment a garden, with treds and Sowers in bloom, to 
appear before a numerous and splendid copipany. The story, however, 
of Dianora, as well as the fourth of the present day, had formeilv h^eii 
told by Boccaccio himself? in the fifth book of his * Filocopo.' which is an 
account of the loves of Flores and Biancafior. This story of Boccaccio is 
the origin of the 1 Frankelcin's Tale/ of Chaucer, in which the circum- 
stances are precisely the same as in the»‘ Decameron/ except that the im- 
possible thing required by the lady is, that her lover should remove the 
rocks from the coast of Brittany : a similar tale, however, according to 
Tyrwhitt, occurs in an old Breton lay, from which he conceives the inci- 
dents may have come immediately to the English poet. Boccaccio's story 
is unquestionably the origin of a story which occupies the whole of the 
twelfth canto of ‘Orlando Innamorato/ and is related by a lady to Rinaldo, 
while he escorts her on a journey.] t 


* NOVEL VI. , 

King Charles the First, surnamed the Victorious, being in love with a 
ypung lady, and aShaiued afterwards of his fol]y, marries both her and 
her sister much to their advantage. 

It would^too long to recount the various disputes that 
arose am^pprthe company, whether Gilberto’s generosity 
Ansald^Tor, lastly, the necromancer’s,, with 

was the greatest. The king, after suffering the 
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debate continue awhile, ordered Fiammetta To put an end to 
it, and she began presently to this effect Ladies, I. was 
always of opinion that, in such cotnpany as ours, people should 
speak so fully as to leave no room for doubt’ concerning the 
meaning of anything that is advanced; for disputes more 
properly belong to Students in the schools, than to us, who can 
scarcely manage our wheels and our distaffs. Therefore, seeing 
you have been already embroiled, I shall pass over something 
dubious which I was going to mention, and relate an affair of 
no insignificant person, but of a most mighty king, stating 
how he behaved with regard to his honour. 

You must allriiave heard of King Charles the Ancient, or 
the First, by whose glorious enterprise and great victory ob- 
taineatovcr Sing Manfredi, the Ghibelline faction was driven 
Cut of Florence, and the G-uelphs restored. On this account a 
certain knight, cajled Neri degli TJberti, departed with his 
whole family and a great store of wealth, meaning to pass the 
remainder of his life un<Ser the protection of no other king. 
Choosing a solitary place, with a design, to end his days in 
quiet, he went to Castello da Mare, where he purchased a little 
estate, about a bow-shot from all other houses, amongst the 
olives and clustnuts, with which that place abounds, and 
built a small convenient house upon it, by the side of which 
was a most delightful garden, and in the middle of that, 
according to our taste, as there was great command of water,, 
he made a fine canal, storing it well with fish. His whole 
delight being now to cultivate and embellish his garden, it 
happened that King Charles came during the summer to amuse 
himself at Castello da Mare for a few days ; when, hearing of 
Neri’s fine garden^ he had a great desire to see it; and, con- 
sidering that he was of the adverse party, he resolved to use 
the more familiarity towards him ; so Jief sent him word, that 
he and four friends would come and sup with him the next 
evening in his garden. 'This was an agreeable message to 
Signor Neri, who made the finest preparations in his power 
for the entertainment of his roval guest. oTbe king highly 
commended both the house ana garden ; and the table being 
spread by the side of the canal, he sat down, ordering Count . 
Guido di Monforte, who was amongst his attendants, to sit on 
one side, and Signor Neri on the cfcher, and as for the remain- 
ing three, they sat as they were placed by Signor Neri. 

Supper was now served up hi the most delicate- order, with 
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the best aud flchest wine, greatly to the king’s likftg ; and 
whilst he was eating, with great admiration of the beauty of 
the place, two young damsels entered the .garden, of about' 
fifteen years of age, with their hair like golden wire, most 
curiously curled, and garlands of flowers upon their ‘heads, 
whilst their mien and deportment bespoke 'them rather angels 
than mortal creatures. Their garments, which were of fine 
linen cloth, as white as snow, were girt round their waists, and 
hung thence in. large folds to their feet ; she that came first 
had two fishing-nets, which she carried in her left hand upon 
her shoulder, and in her right was a long stick : the other 
followed with a frying-pan upon her left shoulder, a* faggot of 
■wood under the same arm, a trevet in one hand, and iji the 
other hand a bottle of oil and a lighted torch. * 

The king was greatly surprised at this spectacle, and waiteef 
attentively to see what it meant. The counsels being come 
before him, made their obeisance in the humblest and moclestest 
manner ; and at the entrance of the pond, she that had the pan, 
with the other things, laid them down upon the ground, and 
taking up the stick which the other carried, they both stepped 
into the canal, the water of which came up to their breasts, 
A servant immediately kindled a fire, and laying the pan upon 
the trevet, and putting oil therein, he began to watch till the 
damsels should throw him some fish. So one of them beating 
the places where the fish lay, and the other holding the net, 
they soon caught fish enough, to the great diversion of the 
king ; and as they were throwing them to the servant, who 
put them alive as it were into the pan, they cast some ot 
the finest, as they had been before instructed, upon the table 
before the king, Count Guido, and their father. The king was 
highly delighted with seeing the fish jump about, and he 
fcb^sed them back in pleasantry to the faii^fishers ; and so they 
diverted themselves, till the servant had fried those he had in 
Kis pan, which were set before the king by Signor Neri’s order, 
more as a eiu’iosity than anything nice and dainty. The 
damsels, thinking.they had now done enough, came out of the 
water, with their garments (hinging about them, in sudh a 
manner as perfectly to exhibit every lineament of their forms, 
and madaMtsaluting the king as before, they returned into 
the houjMPFhe king, with the ccmnt and the gentlemen that 
atte^M^were much taken with* their extraordinary beauty 
an Slest. behaviour; the king especially was perfectly lost 
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in admilfetion, and finding a secret passion stealing upon him, 
without knowing which to prefer, they were so exactly alike, 
ho turned to Signor Neri, and asked who those two dainsels 
were ? “ My lord,” he replied, “ they are my daughters, born 

both £t a birth, one of whom is called Ginevra the Pretty, and 
the other Isotta thfe Fair.” The king commended them very 
much, and advised him to marry them ; but Signor Neri 
excused himself, alleging that he wa3 not in circumstances to 
do it. ' 

Nothing now remained to be served up but the dessert, 
when the two ladies came attired in rich satin, with two silver 
dishes in their hands, full of all manner of fruit, which they 
feet before the king ; and retiring afterwards to some distance, 

they sang a song, beginning with, 

• • 

Thy power, 0 love, who can resist ? Ac. 

They sang with such exquisite sweetness, that it seemed to the 
king as if choirs of angels* were descended from heaven for his 
entertainment. The song being ended, .they fell upon their 
knees before him, to take their leave, which the king graciously 
accorded, though he was secretly grieved at their departure. 
When supper was concluded, the king*, with his attendants, 
mounted their horses, and returned to the palace, where, being 
unable to forego the love that he had couceived for Ginevra, for 
whose sake he also loved her sister, who exactly resembled her, # 
he grew so uneasy that he could think of nothing else. He* 
therefore cultivated, under other pretences, a close intimacy 
with the father, and used frequently to visit him at his garden, 
in order to see Ginevra. 

At last, unable bo contain his passion any longer, and seeing 
he could think of no better way, he resolved to take from 
Neri not one daughter only, but both, by force ; and lib 
signified his intention to the Count Guido, • who, being a 
nobleman of strict honour, said : “ My liege, I am greatly 
surprised at what you now say, and more perhaps than any 
other person would be, since I have knowp you better, even 
from your infancy ; and as I n£ver remember any such thing 
of you in your youth, when love has the greatest power over 
us, it seems now so strange, that I can scarcely give credit to* 
it. Did it become me to reprove you, I know very well what 
I might say, considering that you are yet in arms in a kingdom 
newly conquered, amongst a people not known to you, abounding 

K K 
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with treachery and deceit, and that you have many £reat and 
weighty affairs upon your hands ; yet you can sit down at ease 
in such circumstances, and give way to sticky an idle passion as 
love. This is hot like a great king, so much as an inglorious 
stripling. And, what is worse, you say you are resolved to 
take his two daughters away from a poor gentlemen, who had 
them to wait upon you out of his abundant respect, as well as 
to show his great confidence in you, believing you to be a 
generous princ$, and not a rapacious wolf. Have you so soon 
forgotten that it was Manfredi’s taking the same liberties 
which opened your way to this kingdom ? Can there be a 
baser crime than to take away from one who honours you, his 
honour, his hope, his entire comfort ? What will people say 
in such a case ? Do you think it any excuse that he is of a 
different party ? Is this kingly justice, to treat people in that 
manner, be they of what party they will, whp throw themselves 
under your protection? It was great glory to conquer 
Manfredi, but, let me tell you, if will be much greater to 
conquer yourself. You, therefore, who are ordained to correct 
vice in others, learn to subdue your own ; curb that unruly 
appetite, nor sbain with so foul a blot the character you have 
so gloriously acquired.” 

These words touched the king to the quick, and so much 
the more as hi knew them to' be true ; he sighed therefore, 
and said, “ Count I hold the conquest of an enemy, however 
'formidable, to be an easy thing compared to a victory over 
one’s own passion ; but, be the difficulty ever so great, such 
is the force of your words, that before many days are past I 
will convince you, that if I know how to conquer others, I am 
able also to withstand myself.” So he went to Naples soon 
after, when, to put it out of his power to do a base thing, as 
well as to reward the knight for his generosity, he resolved, 
however grating it seemed, to give another the possession of 
that which he* himself coveted, and- to marry both the ladies, 
not as Signor Neri’s daughters, but his own. Bestowing, 
then, large fortunes upon them, he gave Ginevra the Pretty 
to 'Signor Maffeo da Palizzi, ifnd Isotta the Fair to Signor 
(Juilielmo della Magna, both worthy knights. Having done 
* this, ie J^ttired to Puglia., where, with great pains and trouble, 
he got the better at last of his passion, and lived with ease 
and quiet ever after. 

Now some people, perhaps, may say, that it is a small thing 
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for a %ing to bestow two ladies in marriage. I allow 
it : but for a king to give away the very lady that he himself 
was in love with, and without plucking the least bud, flower, 
or fruit of his love, that I will maintain to be’ great indeed* — 
Such* then, were the virtues of this most generous king, re- 
warding the courtesy of a noble knight, showing a great and 
proper regard to his beloved fair one/ and subduing his own 
desires with strict resolution and honour. 


NOVEL vn. 

• • 

King IJietro, knowing that a lady was Jove-sick for him, makes her a visit 
• and marries her to a worthy gentleman ; then, kissing her'forchead 
calls himself ever afterwards her knight. 

Fiammetta’s novel was concluded, and the manly king’s 
generosity much commended, although there were some of the 
Ghibelline faction present that seemed not to relish it; when 
Pampinca, having the king’s command, began as follows : — 
Every one must praise the king for what he did, excepting 
such as bear him ill-will upon some other account ; but as I 
now call to mind a thing no less praiseworthy, that was done 
by an enemy of his to a lady of our city, I shall tyig leave to 
relate it. 

At the time when the French were driven out of Sicily, 
there dwelt at Palermo, a Florentine apothecary, called 
Bernardo Puccini, one of very great substance, and who had 
an only daughter a fine young lady, and of age to be married. 
Now King Pietro, having become lord of the wholo island, 
made a great feast *for all his barony at Palermo : and, as ho 
was jousting in’ the street called Catalana, chanced that 
Bernardo’s daughter, whose name was Lisa, being in compafiy 
with other ladies, at a window, observed him with great* 
pleasure; and she gazed so long, that last she found 
herself deeply in love. The^east being over, she returned 
home, still thinking of nothing but this great and exalted loye. 
But that which troubled her most was the consideration of hdr 
mean rank, which left her ho hopes of success ; nevertheless, 
she would by no means withdraw her affection, though at the 
same time she was afraid to disclose it. Love, thus getting 
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. every day more power over her, the fair maid, unable c-to hold 
up any longer, fell at last into a languishing sickness, wasting 
manifestly like snow before the sun. The father and mother, 
by /heir own continual care, as well as the help of physicians, 
did all in their power to relieve her, but to no purpose* ; she 
despaired in her love, and so desired to die. 

Now one day it happened, as the father was offering her his 
best services, that a thought came into her head, to make her 
love known to the king before her death, and she desired that 
Minuccio d’ Arezzo might come to her. This Minuccio was a 
fine singer, and often with the king : the father therefore sent 
for him, supposing that she had a mind to be a little diverted. 
He came, and played a tune or two upon his violin, and §ang 
her several songs, which, instead of appeasing, ohly added to 
her love. At length she expressed a desire to speak to him in * 
private ; so, every one else having left the room, she spoke to 
this purpose : 

“Minuccio, I have chosen to intrust you with a secret, 
hoping, in the first place, that you will only reveal it to the 
person concerned ; and, secondly, that you will assist mo to 
the utmost of your power. The case, you must know, is this : 
on the day «f King Pietro’s rejoicing for his accession, I fell 
so much in love on seeing him run his tilts, that it has brought 
me to what you sec.* Knowing, therefore, how ill-placed my 
love is on a king, and not being able to shake it off, or any 
Way subdue it, I have resolved, seeing it is too grievous to be 
borne, to die. It is true, I shall die with great uneasiness, 
unless he knows it first ; and as I have nobody that I can 
trust in this affair but yourself, I therefore commit it entirely 
to you, in hopes that you will not refuse me $iis service ; and 
when ydu have done it, to let me know, so that, being dis- 
burdened, I may die with more ease and comfort.” Minuccio 
was surprised bo # th at the greatness of her soul, and her sad 
resolution;. and, being grieved for her, he thought of a way 
whereby he might fairly do her service ; so he said, " Madam, 
be assured I will never deceive you: I commend your loftiness 
of mind in having set your affections on so great a king, and I * 
offer you my assistance, hoping that, before three days are 
expired, I shall bring you news that will be agreeable. To lose 
no time,, then, I will go directly about it.” She promised to 
comfoj$;fterself as -well as she could, and wished him success. 
He consequently went to one Mico da Siena, a tolerable poet 
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in thos# days, who, at his request, composed the following 
song. 


CHORUS. 


Go, love, and to my lord declare 
Tl^e torment which for him I find; 
Go, say I die, whilst still my fear 
Forbids me to declare my mind. 


With hands uplifted, I thee pray, 

O love ! that thou wouldst haste away* . 
And gently to my lord impart 
The warmest wishes of my heart ; 
Declare how great my sorrows seem, 
Which sighing, blushing, I enduie for him. 
• Go, love, &c. 


Why lacked I boldness to reveal. 

For once, the passion that I feel ? 

To lfnn for whom I grieve alone, 

The anguish my heart make known? 

He might rejoice to hear my grief 
Awaits his single pleasure for relief. 

Go, love, &c. 

But if this my request be vain, 

Nor other means of help remain, 

Yet say, that when in armour bright 
He march'd, as if equipp’d for fight, 

Amidst his chiefs, that fatal day 
I saw, and gaz’d ihy very heart away. 

Go, love, &c. 

• 

These words he set to a soft languishing air, as the subject 
required, and the third day he went to court, where the king 
was at dinner ; and being ordered to give them a song, he 
sang this one, in such a gentle, sweet manner, that all the people 
in the room seemed'eon verted to statyes, so silently, so atten- 
tively did they ‘stand to listen! But the Jung was more 
affected than any of the cest, and after Minuccio had made stn 
end, he demanded why he had never heard that song before.? 
“My lord,” the other replied, “both the jvords and tune are 
not yet three days old.” Tne king then inquiring Whom 
it was they concerned, Manuccio replied, “That I can tell 
only to your majesty.” The King being desirous of knowing 
it, went with him into the chamber, as soon as the cloth was 
taken away, when Minuccio related the whole affair, with 
which the king seemed greatly pleased, and desired him to go 
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directly to Lisa, and assure her, on his part, that hw would 
certainly visit her that evening. Minuccio, oveijoyed to be 
the bearer of such news, went immediately with his violin, and 
after relating to her in private what had been done, he sang her 
the very song. From that time there appeared in her great 4 sig»3 
of amendment, and, without any one having 1;he least suspicion 
of it, she waited in full expectation of the evening, when she 
should see her lord. 

The king, who was a gracious and good prince, having 
thought much of what Minuccio told him, felt more and more 
pity for the lady, being no stranger to her extraordinary beauty. 
So, getting on horseback in the evening, as if he was going to 
take a ride, he rode to this apothecary’s house, and desired to 
see a fine garden that he had. There, after they had vtalked 
for some time together, the king inquired what was become of * 
his daughter, and whether she was yef* married ? Bernardo 
replied, “My lord, she is nob married; she has been indeed 
extremely ill, and is still so, though Are think, that since nones 
she is wonderfully ipended.” The king knew what that 
amendment meant, and said, “In good truth, it would be a 
pity to lose such a pretty young lady ; let us go and see her.” 
So he went with two attendants only, and the father, into the 
chamber : and going to the bed-side, where Lisa sat propped 
up, and full of expectation of his coming, he took her by her 
hand, and said, “ Fair maid, how comes it that you are ill ? 
You are young, and should be a delight to others ; then why 
will you suffer this illness to prey upon you ? For my sake 
be comforted, and get well.” The lady, feeling the touch of 
his hand, whom she loved beyond all the world, though she 
could not help blushing, thought herself ip, perfect paradise, 
and answered as well as she could : “ My lord, by opposing my 
little strength to toe heavy a burden,- 1 have come to 
languish in thijs manner ; but you will soon see an amend- 
ment.” Only the king understood her covert way of speaking, 
apd after he had stayed some time longer with her, and encou- 
raged her as much as possible, he took his leave. This con- 
descension of the king’s was mlch commended, and thought a 
great honour both to the apothecary and his daughter, who 
was as much pleased with it as any other lady could be with 
her lover ; and being cheered by better hopes, she became in a # 
little time quite well, and more fail 1 than ever. 

Some time after, the king, having consulted with the queen 
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about ifl> went on horseback, on a day appointed, attended by 
many of his barons, to the apothecary’s house, and walking in 
the garden, sent # for him and his daughter. Presently after 
the queen came with a great number of ladies, and after they 
had sfent some time in diversion, the king and queen having 
called Liza to theifi, he said, “ Fair lady, your love for me has 
obtained you this favour, with which, for my sake, I beg you 
will be satisfied ; what I mean is, to give . you a husband, 
but still I would preserve the character of your knight, without 
requesting anything in return but a kiss.” She blushed, and 
replied, with a low and humble voice : “ My lord, were it to 
be publicly known that I had fixed my affection upon your 
majqpty, I doubt not but I should be reckoned the greatest of 
fools, jand unacquainted with my own meanness as much as 
•with your grandeur. But God, who knows my heart, is my 
judge, that I theq thought of you as a great king, and of myself 
as an apothecary’s daughter, and was sensible how ill it became 
me to fix my love upon dh object as infinitely above mo. But 
your majesty knows, as well as myself, thej*e is no choice in love ; 
it is fancy only : I set my feeble strength against it, which was 
all I could do ; so that 1 did, do still, and always shall, love 
you. But ever since I found myself captivated by you, I have 
thought it my duty to make your will my own; if, then, 
you would command anything else,' I should certainly obey it. 
But for you, who are my king, to be called my knight, that 
it becomes me not to speak to, any more than the kiss whicli 
you require as the sole recompense of my love, without leave 
from our lady the queen. Nevertheless, for your great kind- 
ness toward* me, as well as that of the queen, may Heaven- 
shower down its blessings upon you both ; for my part, I am 
able to' make no return.” Here she was silent. The queen 
was pleased with the lady’s reply, thinking her as prudent as 
the king had reported her. His majesty instantly called for 
her father and mother, and finding they approved, of his in- 
tention, he sent for a young gentleman of small fortune, who$e 
name was Perdicone, and caused him, ijot unwillingly, to 
espouse her; when, besides nf any jewels and other valuable 
presents given by them both, he bestowed Ceffalu and Calata- 
bellotta, two very considerable estates, upon them, saying, 
“These I give fcy way of dowry with your wife; what I 
intend for yourself you sh.SH see by and by.’ 1 Then, turning 
to her, he said, “ I must now receive the fruit that is due & 
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me from your love;” and he just saluted her foreheed. S*> 
the marriage was solemnized, to the great joy of her 
husband, father, and mother $ and many report that the king 
was. very constant to his promise, for that, as long as he Jived, 
he al\va\ s styled himself her knight, and never carried any 
other token of favour upon his arms but what she sent him. — 
Such actions as these gain the hearts of the people, serve as 
an example for others to imitate, and secure in the end an 
everlasting fame. I3ut there are few now-a-days that trouble 
their heads about that, the greater part of our princes being 
rather cruel t) rants. 


NOVEL VIII. . 4 

V I- 

Sdphroma, believing herself to be the wife of Gisippus, is really married to 
Titus Qumtus Fulvius, who carries her to R?me, where Gisippus 
ai ri v < s some time after in great distress, and, thinking himself despised 
by Titus, confesses himself guilty of a rhurder, in order to put an end 
to lus life. Titus recollects him, and, to save him, accuses himself, 
which, when the murderer sees, lie delivers himself up as the guilty 
person. Finally, they are all set at liberty by Octavius,* and Titus 
mairies Gisippus to his sister, and gives him half his estate. 

Pampjnea having ceased to speak, and King Pietro having 
been much commended by the whole company, hut especially 
by the Ghibelline lady, Filomena now, by the king’s order, 
began in this manner : — We all know, ladies, that kings can 
do, as often as they are so disposed, everything that is great 
and noble. Such things are more particularly required of 
them Now he who does his duty, does w^ll ; but yet 
we should not wonder in that manner, and extol a king so 
highly for it, as we would another, who, not having the same 
ability, has less incumbent upon him, and, yet does as much. 
If, therefore, you commend the actions of. princes to that 
degree, and thihk them glorious, I make no doubt but those 
of our equals will be much more admired by you, when they 
afe found to resemble, or evgn exceed them. I shall, there- 
fore f .relate the grfeat and noble behaviour of two citizens and 
friends. 

. ‘At the < time when Octavius Csesar (afterwards Augustus) 
goveri^d the empire as one of the triumvirate, there dwelt at 
liomt a gentleman called Publius Quintus Fulvius, who having 
a son named Titus Quintus Fulvius, {L youth of wonderful 
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parts ftnd learning, sent him to Athens to study philosophy, 
and recommended him to a gentleman there, called Chrernes, 
who was his o^d friend. This fnoble person kept him in his 
own house, as a companion to a son of his own, named 
Gisippus, and they were both put under the tuition of a phi- 
losopher, whoso n!ime was Aristippus. Being brought up thus 
together, their ways and tempers were* so conformable, that a 
brotherly affection and strict friendship sprang up between 
them, inseparable by any other accident thau.deatn, nor had 
they either happiness or repose but in each other’s company. 
They began their studies together, and proceeded, for they 
had each an uncommon genius, to the greatest depths of phi- 
losophy with equal steps, and marvellous applause. Thus they 
wenij on for three years, to the great joy of Chrernes, who 
* seemed to have the same regard for both, when it chandfed 
that he died, bciijg stricken in years, at which they manifested 
equal sorrow ; nor could it be well said which was the more 
disconsolate. ® 

A few months afterwards, the friends and relations of 
Gisippua came to see him, and began, along with Titus, to 
comfort and persuade him to take a wife, recommending a 
townswoman of theirs, a lady of extraordinary beauty and 
family, about sixteen years of age; and the time of their 
marriage drawing near, Gisippus prevailed upon Titus, who 
had not yet seen her, to gcx with him to pay her a visit. 
Coming then to the house, and she seating herself between 
them, Titus, considering the • charms of his iriend’s betrothed 
spouse, began to view her with the greatest attention; and 
being immoderately taken with every part and every feature 
of her, and praising them secretly to himself, he soon grew as 
much enamoured as ever man in the world was with a woman, 
without, however, showing the least 9 utward sign of it. After 
they had stayed* some time, they left her, and returned home; 
and Titus, going into his chamber by himself, began to reflect 
upon what he had seen, and the more he thought, the more * 
ho grew in love. Recollecting himself $t last, after many 
passionate sighs, he broke out* to this effect : “ Ah ! unhappy 
Titus, where and on whom hast thou fixed thy heart, thy 
affections, and thy whole hope ? Knowest thou not, that, for 
the favours received frofn Chrernes and his family, as well as 
the close friendship betwJkt thee and Gisippus, to whom she 
is espoused, thou oughtest to reverence her. as a sister 2 
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Whom, then, dost thou love ? Why suffer thyself to Bfc thus 
insnared ? • To what purpose that deceitful hope ? Open the 
eyes of thy understanding, O f miserable man ! t and know thy- 
self. Listen to reason, curb thy inordinate appetite, moderate 
thy irregular desires, and direct them to a different object; 
subdue thy lascivious passion in the beginning, and be thy 
own master whilst it is in thy power. It is not fit, what thou 
desirest : it is not honest. What thou art in pursuit of, even 
wert thou sure to obtain it, which thou art not, thou ouglitest 
to flee from, if thou hadst any regard to what true friendship and 
thy own duty both require. What, then, wilt thou do ? To 
act reasonably, thou must quit this love.” Then, calling to 
mind the lady, and renouncing what he had before alleged, he 
said, “ The laws of love are of greater force than any other ; 
thfy annul those of friendship, or even the laws divine. How 
often has a father loved his daughter, a brother his sister ? 
which are much stranger tilings than for one friend to love 
another friend’s wife. Besides, I am young, and youth is 
entirely subject to the government of love. What that directs, 
then, 1 approve. Let people of more years think of what is 
honest: I can will nothing but to love. This her beauty 
commands from every one. How am I then to blame ? I 
love her, not because she is espoused to my friend, but I 
should love her to whomsoever she belonged. It is only fortune 
that is in fault, in having bestowed her upon him*; and 
perhaps he may be less uneasy at my admiring her, than he 
would be were it any other persoli.” 

Thus he kept reasoning with himself backwards and for- 
wards, not that day and night only, but many others, insomuch 
that he peither eat nor slept, till at last he 'mis forced to keep 
his bed. Gisippus had observed him pensive for some time, 
arid now seeing him •fajl sick, was extremely grieved, and 
sought, by all manner of means, to comfort him, pressing 
earnestly to know the cause of his* grief. Titus returned 
frivolous an&wci s, wide of the truth, which Gisippus knew to be 
such; and as he ivas still urgent to know the real cause, 
Titus’ compelled, as it were, at length to speak, began with 
sighs and tfc£rs to this effect: “O, Gisippus! if it had pleased 
the gods, dpth would have been much more welcome to me, 
than totyve any longer, now I come to reflect that fortune has 
brpugpb me into* a strait, in whiefi trial is to be made of my 
virtue, and I perceive that it is vanquished, to my eternal 
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reproach. But I expect ere long the proper reward, namely,’ 
death, which will be much iftore dear to mo than to live with- 
the consciousness of my own baseness, which, as I neither can 
nor pught to conceal anything from you, I now disclose with 
shame.” Here he related from the beginning.the whole cause 
of his distress and his conflict within himself, as also which 
way the victory had inclined, owning his extreme passion for 
Sophronia, and declaring, on account of its dishonorable 
nature, his resolution to die, which he hoped would shortly 
come to pass. 

Gisippus, on hearing this discourse, and seeing his friend’s 
affliction, stoocL some time in suspense, having a love for the 
lady, though in a more moderate degree : but at length his 
^ frieifl’s life was preferred, and, sympathising with- him, Jie 
wept, and said, “ Titus, were it not that you stand more in 
need of comfort, d should upbraid you for a breach of friend- 
ship, in keeping your passion so long a secret. Admitting it 
to be dishonorable, yet ought it to be no more concealed 
than if it were otherwise ; for if it be -the part of a friend to 
rejoice at what redounds to his friend’s oredit, it is no less so 
to attempt to drive from that friend’s, heart what he judges 
contrary to it. But to leave this subject, and come to that of 
which you stand most in need. That you are so passionately 
in love with Sophronia, who is affianced to me, I am not at 
all surpiised, but should wonder rather if it were otherwise, 
considering her extraordinary beauty, and the generosity of 
your soul, so much the more Susceptible of love, in proportion 
to the excellency of the object. The more reason, then, there 
is for your loving Sophronia, the more unjustly do you com- 
plain of fortune for having bestowed her upon me, as though 
your love would have been more reputable had she belonged 
to any other person. But you should* rather be pleased that 
fortune has made her mine ; for an indifferent person wortfd 
have given jihe preference to himself, which you can never, 
suppose of me, if you hold me as much your friend as I really 
am. And my reason is this : § I do not remember, since the 
commencement of our friendship, that I ever possessed any- 
thing but it was as much yours as my own ; and if it was %o 
in every other case, it shall be the same in this. It is true 
she is my spouse, and I Jave loved her most affectionately, 
waiting with impatience the consummation of our nuptials ; 
but, as your desire and passion for her are the stronger, be 
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assured that she shall be conducted into my chamber, ''not as 
my wife, but yours. Then leave these despairing thoughts, 
shake oft* that cloudy disposition, reassume your former health 
and cheerful temper, and from this hour expect the re, ward 
and completion, of your love, far more deserving of the ladjr 
than mine.” 

As much pleasure as Titus’s hopes afforded him, with so 
much shame was he overwhelmed from this consideration, that 
the greater his* friend’s liberality, the greater the disgrace it 
would be to accept it. Therefore, unable to refrain from tears, 
he thus feebly replied : “ Gisippus, your sincere and generous 
friendship points out to me what ought to be done on my 
part. Heaven forbid that I should take her for. mine, who 
was more deservedly destined to be yours: had the feods 
thought her a fit wife for me, they would have ordered it lo 
have been so. Accept thankfully, then, yoicr own choice and 
her gift, and leave me to waste away ;n tears, as unworthy of 
such a blessing: for either I shall get the better of this 
passion, and so continue your friend, or else it will get the 
better of me, and I shall then be out of my misery.” 4 

“ My dear friend,” Gisippus replied, “ if our intimacy might 
permit me to force you in any respect to comply with my will, 
it is in this case that I would make use of such influence ; if, 
then, you refuse to condescend to my entreaties, I shall, with 
that compulsion which is necessary for my friend’s welfare, 
take care that Sophronia be wholly yours. I know full well 
the force of love, and that many of its votaries have been 
brought by it to an unhappy end ; I see you also in such 
danger, that you would unavoidably sink under your burden ; 
nor should I be long behind you. Therefofe, were there no 
other reason, yet for nry own sake would your life be dear to 
me. You, then, shairbe possessed of her, because you will 
nqver meet with any so agreeable to yourself; but, for my 
part, I may fancy some other as well. f There is np such gene- 
rosity in this ; women are easier found than friends : another 
wife X can easily procure, but such a friend, perhaps, never. 
I can better transfer my affection to another, than think of 
losing yoUfl^JRouse yourself, then, I entreat you, if you have 
any re^rfpbr me, from this affliction. Comfort at once both 
yoursj^utana me, and prepare to receive the joy which your 
mos#pftisionate love so eagerly thirsts after.” 

Although Titus was ashamed to give his consent, yet love, 
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and hif friend’s importunities, at length prevailed: and he 
replied, “ Gisippus, in doing what you entreat and say is so 
much your desijre, I know not whether I may be supposed 
principally to consult your pleasure or my own. As, therefore* 
your ^liberality is such that it surmounts all shame in me, 1 
will do as you command. But remember, it is not being 
gratified in my love only, however great that may be ; but it 
is receiving my life also at your hands, for which I must own 
myself your debtor. And may the gods grant.that T may be 
able, some time or other, to show how much I think myself 
obliged by your manifesting a greater regard for me, than I 
had for myself Y* 

After this was over, Gisippus said to him, “ Titus, in order 
that jve succeed in this affair, X hold it best to take this 
•method : you know everything is concluded between Sophro- 
nia’s friends and .mine, and were I now to declare my refusal 
of her, it would be a matter of great reproach, and I should 
for ever offend both hSr relations and mine, though the 
latter I should not so much regard, could I be assured you 
would obtain her by that means : but I am afraid lest in such 
case they should bestow her upon some other person, and so 
you lose what I gained not. If you think well of it, then, I 
intend to proceed in the affair, and bring her home as my own 
spouse, when you shall privately be put to bed td her, as if 
she wa? y our wife, and at a proper time the affair shall be # 
made public ; if they approve of it, it will be well ; if other- 
wise, the thing will be done, and cannot then be undone, for 
which reason they must be satisfied.* 1 

Titus approved of this stratagem, and as soon .as he .was 
perfectly recovered, Gisippus brought Sophronia honje with 
great rejoicings, when the women *put her into his bed, and 
departed. Now Titfts’s chamber adjoined that of Gisippus, &b 
that a person might go out of one into the other ; Gisippus^ 
therefore, having put out the lights, went silently to Titus, 
and told him that he might now go to bed to his lady. Upon 
this, Titus was so overcome with shame, that he began to 
repent, and refused it. But Gfisippus, who was as much’ *his 
friend as he had always professed himself, after a long contest, 
sent him Jo her ; when having got into bed, he softly asked if 
she was willing to be his wife. She, thinking it was Gisippus, 
replied, “Yes.” Then tafiing a ring of value, and putting it 
upon her finger, he said, “And I will be your husband.” 
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Thus everything was consummated, she thinking all &ie time 
that, she was with Gisippus. 

By this time Publius, the father of Titus, departed' this life, 
when letters came to Titus, requiring him quickly to depart 
for Rome upon his private affairs, which he instantly resolved 
upon, designing also to take with him Sophronia and Gisippus. 
But not seeing how this could well bo managed, without his 
first making a full discovery of what had been done, he there- 
fore one day called her into the chamber, and told her the 
whole affair, which he made clear to her by many remarkable 
circumstances. Upon this she glzed first at one, and then 
the other, with extreme confusion, and at length burst 
into tears, complaining bitterly of Gisippus’ s triqk upon, her ; 
but before she made any stir about it in the housq, she 
went directly to her father’s, and declared to him and her* 
mother the whole treachery, affirming thai she wa3 not the 
wife of Gisippus as they imagined, but of Titus. This was a 
most grievous thing both to them and all her relations, who 
complained heavily of Gisippus, and there was much disturbance 
and confusion about it. Great was the resentment of his own . 
relations, as well as hers, and all declared him worthy not 
of reproof only, but severe chastisement. But he, notwith- 
standing, justified what he had done, averring that thanks 
were rather due to him from her friends, inasmuch as he had 
married her to one better than hiifiself. Titus, on fiis,part, 
beheld all this with great concern, and knowing it to be tho 
temper of the Greeks to make 'a mighty noise and stir when 
no opposition is made, but where there is any resistance then 
to bp tame and submissive, he resolved to bear their reproaches 
no longer without a reply, and having an Altic genius, with a 
true Roman spirit, he h^d all Gisippus’s and Sophronia’s 
friends summoned together into a temple,* and coming thither, 
accompanied only by Gisippus, he addressed the expecting 
multitude* in the following manner : • 

. “ It is the opinion of many t philosophers, thftt we mortals 
do nothing but what is preordained by the immortal gods, 
whence some conclude that our actions are determined* by 
a fatal necessity, although others refer that necessity to 
fcady past. Whoever has regard to either of these 
ftKst allow, that to find £ault with what cannot bo 
rev^pN^ is > in other terms, to quarrel with Providence, whom 
wp^ould believe to govern by perpetual laws, not subject to 
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error, f>oth us and all our affairs ; and yet you yourselves are 
the people that presume to do this, if it be true as 1 . hear, . 
that you are continually exclaiming against my marriage with 
Sophronia, whom you had given to G-isippus, never considering 
that it was decreed from the beginning that she should not 
be his wife, but mine, as the effect now proves. However, as 
the secrets of Providence are too knotty and intricate a subject 
for most people to comprehend, I am willing to suppose that 
no regard is had to what is done here below, and shall confine 
myself* altogether to the dictates of human reason. Speaking, 
therefore, in that manner, I am forced to do two thillgs con- 
trary to my natural temper: to commend nvyself, and to 
blame or lessen other people. But as I shall keep strictly to 
the truth in both respects, and the nature of the case requires 
me to do both, I therefore proceed. 

“ Your complaints arise more from rage than reason ; you 
are continually reviling (Jdsippus, because he generously parted 
with a lady whom you designed to be his wife. This action, 
nevertheless, deserves the highest commendation, and that for 
two reasons. First, because he has thereby performed a most 
noble act of friendship; and, secondly, he has acted more 
wisely than you yourselves would have done. How far the 
sacred bonds of friendship oblige one friend to go for another, 

I shall not at present examine, but content myself barely with 
reminding you, that they are much stronger than the ties gf 
blood. Our friends are our own choice, but our relations we 
receive at the hands of fortune. If, therefore, Gisippus, who 
is my friend, valued my life beyond your favour, you need not 
be surprised. But, secondly, I will show, by divers instances, 
seeing that you* know little of Providence, and much less of 
the effects of friendship, that he has proved himself wiser 
than you all. You gave Sophronia to him, being a young 
gentleman and a philosopher ; he bestowed 4ier on a young 
gentleman and a philosopher also. You gave' her to an 
Athenian ; he conferred her upon a Homan. You gave her' 
to one of a good family ; he tq a person of a better. Ygu ,to 
one that was rich ; he to another much richer. You to one 
who but little esteemed, and scarcely knew her; he to one that 
loved her as his own life. Consider, then, what I have said, 
article by article. We ^re of equal years, and our studies 
have been the same; he, indeed, is an Athenian, and l a 
Roman, but no one can pretend to put those- two cities in 
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comparison. Rome is an independent, free city; Atliens, a 
tributary one. Rome is mistress of the whole world ; whilst 
Athens i3 under, her subjection. Rome is justly fame<J for 
arms, extent of empire, and for all sorts off polite learning; 
whilst Athens is only remarkable for a little philosophy. And 
though you see me here a scholar, and of no great account, 
yet I am not descended from the dregs of the* people. My 
houses and the public places are filled with the statues of my 
ancestors, and our annals record the numberless triumphs of 
the Quintii brought home by them into the Roman Capitol. 
Nor ha# time itself tarnished our glory, but thg lustre of our 
house continues the same as ever. I say nothing of my wealth, 
out of mere shame, remembering that a virtuous poverty tfcas 
the noblest patrimony of the ancient Romans : but if yoh be 
of a different opinion, and think with the ignorant multitude 
there is any real excellence in riches, I can thfen tell you, that 
1 am abundantly provided, not from n?y own covetous desires, 
but the gift of fortune. I know very well that you desired his 
alliance, as he is of your own city : but why should not I be 
as much esteemed by you at Rome, considering that you will 
then have a faithful friend and advocate in all your affairs, 
both public and private ? Upon all these grounds I must con- 
clude that Gisippus has judged more wisely than yourselves. 
Sophronia is married to a noble and wealthy citizen of Pome, 
one of an ancient family, and a friend of Gisippus ; therefore, 
whoever makes any complaint or stir about it, neither adfes as 
he ought, nor yet knows what he does. 

“ JBut some, perhaps, may say, 1 We do not so much blame 
the thing, as* the maimer in which it was done^ she being made 
his wife, as it were, by stealth. * Why, this is no such strange 
matter ! How many examples are there pf this kind in the 
world ? Do not daughfers marry without their parents 1 con- 
sent ? Some go into foreign countries with their gallants, and 
others never discover their marriages At all, till their appear- 
ance or lying-in does it for them. Now there is nothing like 
this in SoplironiaV case ; she rvas decently and honorably 
disposed of by Gisippus to me. Others may allege, that she 
w$£ married to a person for whom she was never designed ; 
but those complaints are now exceedingly foolish, and to no 
purpose whatever.. Fortuny makes ruse of strange methods 
sometimes to bring things to pass. What is it to me, whether 
it be a cobbler or a philosopher that does any business of mine. 
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or whether it be in public or private, provided the end be 
good ? indeed, if I find the cobbler indiscreet in his manage- 
ment, he shall have no more to do for me; but still I am 
obliged to tharfk him when he does me any real service, 
(grisippus has married Sophronia well ; then to what purpose 
is it how he did it ? If you question his prudence, let him 
have no more of your daughters to dispose of ; but still thank 
him for providing so well for this one. I never meant to 
throw a stain upon your family, in the person of Sephronia ; 
and though I married her in that manner, T neither came 
as a ravisher, nor one refusing your alliance ; I was charmed 
with her beauty and virtue ; and fearing, if I proceeded in 
the usual way, that you would never give your consent, on 
account of my taking her away to Rome, I therefore had 
# recourse to this artifice and made Gisippus espouse her for, 
me. — Moreover, though I loved her most immoderately, yet, 
to show you thafi my designs were strictly honorable, I first 
espoused her with my own ring, as she can bear me witness, 
asking her whether she was willing to take me for her hus- 
band, when she made answer that she ’was ; if she was de- 
ceived, sKe herself is to blame for not asking me who I was. 

“ This, then, is the mighty crime committed by him as a 
friend, and me as a lover : for this you lay snares for, and 
threaten his life. What could you do more, had he given her 
to the yeriest scoundrel in tho universe P But letting this 
alone for the present, the time is now come, on account of my 
father’s unexpected death, lor my returning to Rome ; and as 
I intend to take Sophronia along with me, I have thought it 
proper to declare what might otherwise have been kept secret. 

► If you be wise, jou will take it in good part ; for, were I 
capable of such an action, I might basely have left her. But 
Heaven forbid that* such a thought should ever enter the 
breast of a Roman 1 Sophronia, therefore, is mine by the 
will of Heaven, the laws of men, the generosity of iny friend, 
and the innocent artifice* wherewith love inspired me ; whilst 
you, thinking yourself wiser than other people, or even the 
gods themselves, contest my title two wajte, both very inju- 
rious to me : firsts by seeking to detain Sophronia, over whom 
you have no more power than I choose to give you ; and, 
secondly, by your ill treatment of my friend, to whom your- 
selves are greatly obliged* How indiscreet . you are in both 
respects I shall not say at present, but will only advise you 
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amicably to give up your resentment and deliver Sophronia 
to me, that I may depart your friend, and continue so, assuring 
you,* whether you bo pleased or otherwise with what is done, 
that if you offer to proceed in a different maftner, I will then 
take Gisippus along with me ; and when I come to Rom**, 
fetch her, who is mine by right, in spite- of you all, from 
amongst you, making you sensible, at the same time, what it 
is to incur the just displeasure of the Romans.” 

* After Titus had done speaking, he took Gisippus by the 
hand, and went out with him, knitting his brows, and showing 
all the marks of passion at those within the temple, whilst 
they, moved partly with the reasons he had given, and partly 
terrified with his last words, thought it better to admit him 
as a relation, since Gisippus had refused it, than! to los6 the 
alliance -of one, and procure the enmity of the other. Sh they» 
went with one accord, and told him, that they consented he 
should have Sophroma, and should esteem him as their kins- 
man, and Gisippus as their friend. « Having made a solemn 
agreement with him to that effect, they departed, delivering 
Sophronia up to him'; and she, being wise enough ^o make a 
virtue of necessity, immediately transferred to Titus the love 
she had borne to Gisippus, and went with him to Rome, where 
she was received with great honour and respect. 

Gisippus continued at Athens in little esteem with the 
people, and powerful parties were now formed against him, 
insomuch that he was at length driven from the place, and 
doomed with all his family to perpetual banishment. -Being 
thus destitute of all friends, and no better than a common 
beggar, he travelled, as well as he could, to Rome, to see if Titus 
would take notice of him. Finding that h\s friend was alive, 
and in great favour with the people, he inquired for his house, 
apd went thithe^ waiting till he should come past. Not 
daring to speak a word/ on account of his poverty, he yet put 
himself in the ^ay, in hopes that he would recollect and chal- 
lenge him ; but he passed by, and Gisippus, imagining that he 
had seen and despised him, and calling to mind what he had 
formerly done for him, went away confounded with grief and 
despair. J^was now night, he had been fasting all that day, and 
being w^jf&ut a penny of money in his pocket, and desiring no- 
thing^soAttuch as to die, he rambled about, without knowing 
whittle#, till he cajne to a solitary paid of the city, where he found 
a gr$at cavern, and went into it, intending to pass the night 
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there ;*tlien laying himself down, almost naked, npon the hard: 
ground, he wept himself asleep. To this place two thieves,, 
who had been fobbing all night, came with their booty to- 
wards break of day, and quarrelling together about it,* ono 
killed the other, and departed. This Gisippus perceiving, and 
thinking he had flow found a way to die, without even laying 
hands upon himself, he stayed there till the officers, who had 
notice of the murder, came and hurried him violently awaiy. 
Upon examination, he confessed that he had. committed the 
deed, and had not the power afterwards to stir from the place. 
On this, Marcus Yarro, who was the praetor, gave sentence 
that he should?" be crucified, as was the usual manner oi. death 
in those cases. 

Nfny it happened, by good chance, that Titus came into the 
hall at the very time, and looking attentively in the prisoner’s 
face, and hearing the cause of his condemnation, he instantly 
knew him to he Gisippus. He wondered, therefore, greatly 
at this change of fortune, and what could bring him thither, 
and was determined, at all events, to ^ive him : hut seeing 
no otheiv way hut by accusing himself, he stepped resolutely 
forward, and called aloud to the prietor in this manner: 
“Marcus Yarro, recall thy sentence ; for the person whom thou 
hast condemned to die is innocent : it was I who offended the 
gods, by the murder of that man whom the officers found 
slain this morning: then do not offend them still more by the 
murder of another innocent person.” Yarro was quite asto- 
nished, and grieved to that degree, that the whole hall heard 
him ; but not being able, with regard to his own honour, to 
alter the course of the laws, he ordered Gisippus to, come back, 
and said, in the presence of Titus, “ How couldst. thou be 
so foolish to confess, without any torture, a crigie whereof 
thou art no way guilty, and which <wo®d affect thy life ? 
Thou saidst thoti wast the person that slew the man, and now 
here is another come, who says it was not thou, but he, that 
did it.” Gisippus lifted up his eyes, and saw that it was* 
Titus, when, concluding that it was donp out of a grateAil 
remembrance of the favours Ite had received, he burst*' 
tears, and said, “ Indeed, sir, I did murder him, and Titus’s 
regard for my safety comes now too late.” Titus, on the 
other hand, said, u Marcus Varrp, take notice, this man is a 
stranger, and was found, without any arms, by the man’s side 
that was murdered ; it is only bis poverty that fnakes him so 
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’ desjrous of dying ; then set him at liberty, and punbh me, 
who have deserved it.” Varro was greatly astonished at the 
pressing instances of both, presuming that neither the one nor 
the ‘other was guilty ; and as he was thinking of a method 
how they might both be acquitted, behold, a young feilow, 
named Publius Ambustus, one of a notorious character, and 
who had actually done the thing, had the humanity, seeing 
* o$ch accusing himself, to come* before the praetor, and say, 
“ Sir, the Pates Jiave forced me hither, to solve this difficulty. 
Some god or power within me spurs me on to make a conles- 
sion of my own guilt. Know, therefore, that neither of these 
people, who are impeaching themselves, was anyway accessary. 
I murdered the man early this morning, and this poor wretch 
was there asleep, whilst I and the man who is 'killed were 
dividing our spoil. As for Titus, there is no occasion for my 
vindicating him ; his character is without reproach. Set them 
both, thentf at liberty, and let me suffer what the 5 laws re- 
quire.” The affair was soon told to Octavius Caesar, who, 
being desirous of knowing why they wanted so much to suffer, 
had all three brought ‘before him, when each related fully how 
the thing really was. Thereupon he set the two friends at 
liberty, because they were innocent, and pardoned the third 
also for their sakes. 

Titus then took his friend Gisippus by the hand, and, after 
reproving him for his distrust of his friendship, brought him 
to his own house, where Sophronia received him with the same 
affection as if he had been her brother ; and giving him clothes 
suitable to his worth and quality, he afterwards divided his 
whole substance with him, and bestowed a sister of his, named 
Fulvia, an agreeable young lady, upon him in- marriage, saying 
to him, (jisippus, you have your free choice whether to stay 
with me, or to go, ititl? what I have giver* you, into Greece;” 
but he, moved partly by' his exile, and partly 1 by his love and 
friendsliip for Titus, agreed to stay ajb Rome, where they all 
lived together in one house, he .with his Fulvia, and Titus 
yfith his fair Sophronia, to their mutual satisfaction, every day 
* something, If possible, ft) their felicity. 

A most sacred thing, then, is friendship ! and worthy not 
Only of singular reverence, but to be celebrated with perpetual 
appl^e, as being the prudent mother of magnanimity and 
hoBtiptf, the sister of gratitude and Vharity, ana the enemy of 
and af arice ; always ready, without being requested, to 
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manifest that virtuoifs kindness to others which she would 
have shown to herself; whose divine effects are rarely nov( 
to be met with, to the great* reproach of .the sordidness of 
< mankind, which has driven it in a long exile to the farthest 
comer of the earth. What degree of love, wealth, or affinity, 
could have wrought so effectually upon the heart of Gisippus, 
to make him feel the pangs of his friSnd, and give him up to 
his beloved spouse ? What laws, what threa ts, o r fears, caldtt* 
have caused the youth and vigour of Gisippusto forsake his 
own bed, where a beautiful young lady lay expecting him, and 
betake himself to dark and lonesome places ? What great- 
ness, what rewards, could have made him heedless of dis- 
obliging all his own relations, as well as Sophronia’s, and 
indifferent to the unjust murmurs and insults of the. people, to 
serve his friend ? What, I say, but this only P On the other 
hand, ^jjiat could have prompted Titus, without deliberation, 
when he might have fairly pretended not to h®c seen him, 
to contrive his own death, in order to save Gisippus ? What 
could have made him so liberal in parting with half his sub- 
stance to Gisippus, >vhom fortune had dispossessed of his own 
patrimony ? What but this alone could have induced Titus, 
when lie saw him poor and destitute, to give him his sister ? 
To what purpose, then, do men oovet numbers of relations, 
brethren, and children, and procure, at a vast expense, great 
plenty ,of servants, when, for the least inconvenience that they 
may sustain, people are so apt to forget their duty to parent, 
brother, or master ? Whereas, in true friendship it is quite 
otherwise : that sacred obligation serves instead of all degrees 
of affinity. , 

[This tale is taken ftom the second story of Petrus Alphonsus ; but 
Boccaccio has made considerable alterations, jf vve may judge of the oiiginal * 
from the form in which it is exhibited by Le Giand £ 111 , 262). There it is 
not two young men brougltf up together who form this ipmantic attach- 
ment, hut two meicantile correspondents, the one lesidmg in Syna, ann 
the other in Egypt; and the renunciation of lip mistre:>s by the hjttcr 
takes place soon after his first interview with hispaitner. « 

which lias been made by the Italian novelist in this paiticular is a manifest 
improvement. In the next place, in the tale of ‘Alphonsus,* it is hot 
thought necessary to deceiv^the biide after the nuptials, in the manner 
related above; she is transfened, without further cAiemony, as a piece of 
property, from one fiiend to the other, which is a couvmcing proof of the 
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eastern origin of the tale. Lastly, in * Alphonsus/ the friend who is re- 
duced in his circumstances does not fancy himself neglected by his former 
companion ; he sees .the murder committed before he 'enters Rome, and 
avails himself of the incident to get free from a life in which he had no 
longer any enjoyment. • 

As thus improved by Boccaccio, the story ranks high among serious 

S in novels. The internal conflict of Titus — the subsequent contest 
een the frievH — the harangue of Titus to the two assembled families,, 
and the beautiful eulogy on friendship, which terminates the tale, form, 
in the opinion of critics, the most eloquent passages in the * Decameron/ 
or perhaps in the Italian language. «' 

The story of * Gisippus* was translated into Latin by the novelist 
Bandello, and into English by Edward Lewicke, 1562, wlJose version 
perhaps directed to this tale the notice of Goldsmith, who has inserted it 
in his Miscellanies, though it is there said to be takeq from a Byzantine 
historian, and friends are called Septimius and Alcander. Brocaccio’s 
story has also evidently suggested the concluding incidents of Greene's 
1 Philomela/ and is the subject of an old French drama by Hardy, entitled 
* Gesippe, ou les Deux Amis.' 


NOVEL IX. 

« 

Saladin, disguising himself like a merchant, is generously entertained by 
Signor Torello, who, going upon an expedition to the Holy, Land, 
allowed his wife a certain time to marry again. In the mean time 
be is taken prisoner, and being employed to look after the hawks, is 
recognised by the Soldan, who shows him great respect. Afterwards 
Torfcllo falfs sick, and is conveyed by magic arfc,« in one night, to 
Pavia, at the very time that his wife was to l&ve been married ; when 
( he makes himself known to her, and returi^ wuh her home. 

Filomena had aow concluded her story, and Titus’s gra~ 
ti' ude having *becn much applauded, tfie king began in this 
mknn^r : — Most certainly, ladies, Filomena is in the right as 
to wrnat she has said upon friendship ; and it was with reason 
^iiii^JSnffplained, last of all, of its being in such little esteem 
with -mankind ; and, had we met here to correct or reprove 
the vices of the age, I could proceed in k fluent harangue to 
the same purpose; but, as that is foreign to our design, I 
intend to relate, ifi a long but pleasant 1 novel, one of the* 
many, generous actions of Saladin ; to the end, that if, through 
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our imperfections, we cannot attain the friendship of any .one;* 
we should yet make it a pleasure to oblige, in hopes that s\ 
reward may ensue some time or other. 

I say, therefore, that in the reign of the Emperor Frederick 
*the First, a general crusade was undertaken by all the Christian 
princes, for the recovery of the Holy Land : which design of 
theirs coming first to the ears of Sakidin, a most renowned 
prince, then soldan of Babylon, he resolved to go in person 
see what preparations were making against 'Jum, in order to 
provide the better for his own defence. So, settling all his 
affairs in Egypt, and taking with him two of his most sage 
and principal nobles, and three servants only, he set forwards, 
inAhe habit of a merchant, as if he was going on a pilgrimage. 
Aftir travelling qjer many Christian countries, and riding 
through Lombardy, in order to pass the mountains, it hap- 
pened, Inwards the evening, that, between Pavia and Milan, 
he met with a gentleman, named Tore 11 o d’Ist4b, who was 
going with his hawks, hounds, and servants, to a country- 
house that he had on the river Tesino., Torello, upon seeing 
them, supposed that they were strangers of some quality, and 
as such was desirous of showing them respect. Saladin, there- 
fore, having asked one of the servants how far it was to Pavia, 
and if they could get there time enough to be admitted,. 
Torello would not let the servant reply, but answered himself, 
u Gentlemen, it is impossible for you to reach Pavia now 
before the gates are shut.” — “ Then,” quoth Saladin, “please 
to inform us, as we are strtmgers, where we may meet with 
the best entertainment.” Torello replied, “That I will do 
with all my heart ; [ was just going to send one pf my fellows 
to a place near Pavia, upon some particular business ; he shall 
go with you, and^hring you to a place where you will 
accommodated well enough.” So,, taking one of tho most* 
discreet of his men aside, and having told him what he should 
do, ho sent him along flrith them, whilst he made the bcs£“c?jf 
his way to his own house,' where he had as elegant a supper 
provided for them as was possible within £0 short a time, and 
the tables all spread in the garden > and when lie had don> 
he went to tho door to wait for his guests. The servant 
rode chatting along with them, leading them by round-about 
ways, till at last, withoqf their .suspecting it, lie brought them 
to his master’s house. As soon as Torelty saw them, he ad- 
vanced pleasantly, saying, “ Gentlemen, you arfc most heartily 
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welcome.” Saladin, who was a very shvewd person, perJeived 
that the knight was doubtful whether they would have ac- 
cepted his invitation had he asked them tp go with him home, 
and that he had contrived this stratagem, not to be denied 
the pleasure of entertaining them. So he returned his com- 
pliment, and said, “ If it was possible for one person to com- 
plain of another’s courtesy, we should have cause to blame 
f jfcVjrs, which, not to mention the hinderance of our journey, 
compelled us, "'without deserving your notice otherwise than by 
a casual salutation, to accept of such great favours as these.” 
Torello, being both wise and eloquent, replied, “ Gentlemen, 
it is but poor respect you receive from me, compared to what 
you deserve, so far as I can judge by your countenances ; but, 
in truth, there was no convenient place oui§of Pavia that f’ou 
could possibly lie at ; then pray take it not amiss that you 
have stepped a little out of your way to bo something less 
incommode#” As he said this, the servants were all at 
hand to take their horses ; so they alighted, and were shown 
into rooms prepared for them, where they had their boots 
pulled off, were refreshed with a glass of wine, and fell into 
agreeable discourse together afterwards till supper-time. 

Now Saladin and his people all spoke Latin extremely well, 
so that they were easily understood by each other, and Torello 
seemed, in their judgment, to be the most gracious, accom- 
plished gentleman, and one that talked the best of any* they 
had ever inet with. On the other hand, Torello also judged 
them to be people of great rank aftd figure, and much beyond 
what he at first apprehended ; for which reason he was ex- 
tremely concerned that he could not then have an entertain- 
ment and, guests suitable. Put for this he resolved to make 
amends the following day ; and, having "^tructed one of his 
sel-Vants what he would? have done, ht sent to Pavia, which 
was near at hand* and by a way where no gate was locked, to 
wife, who was a lady of great s&ise and magnanimity. 
Aftgr wards, taking his guests into the garden, he courteously 
demanded of them. who they were. Saladin replied, “We 
"‘.^yrfSrchants from Cyprus, and are going upon our affairs to 
Paris.” — “ Would to heaven, then,” said Torello, “ that our 
country produced such gentry as I see Cyprus does mer- 
chants !” So they fell from one disburse to another till the 
hotir for supping, (when they seated themselves just as they 
pleased, and ajsupper, entirely unexpected, was served up with 
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great elegance and order. In some little time, after the tables * 
were removed, Torello, supposing they might be weary, had 
them conducted to their chambers, where most sumptuous 
beds were prepared for them, and he in like manner wcht to 
•takfi his rest. 

The servant that was sent to Pavia delivered his message 
to the lady, who, not with a feminine disposition, but a soul 
truly loyal, got together great numbers of the friends and * 
vants of Torello, and had every thing prodded Ibo make a 
feast indeed, sending through the city by torchlight, to invite 
most of the nobility, and setting forth all the rooms with rich 
furniture of cfoth of gold, fine tapestry, velvets &c., according 
to # his directions. In the morning the gentlemen arose, and 
mounted tlieir h6r^es, along with Torello, who ordered out his 
hawks, and carried them to a neighbouring lake, where he 
showed them twp or three fair flights ; but Saladin requesting 
somebody to direct him to the best inn in Pavia, Torello said, 

“ That I will do, because I have business there.” So they 
were satisfied, and rode on along with him, arriving there 
about the third hour of the day. Anti whilst they supposed 
that he would carry them to the best inn, he brought them 
directly to his own house, where were about fifty of the prin- 
cipal persons of the city ready to receive them. Saladin and 
his friends perceiving this, readily guessed how the matter 
was, find they said, “ Sir, this is not what we desired ; you 
did enough for us last night, and more than we could have 
wished ; you might now, therefore, very well let us pursue our 
journey.” ' He made answer, “ Gentlemen, last night I was 
obliged to fortune, which surprised you upon the road in such 
manner that yew. were necessitated to take up with my* little 
mansion ; but now T - shall be indebted to you, and these noble 
persons all around ^qiftlly with me, § i^ out of your great cow- % 
tesy, you will not refuse the favour of diningpvi thine.” Thus 
they were prevailed updn, and they alighted from their horaecy 
when they were welcomed ’by the company with great joy and 
respect, and conducted into several apartipents most richly'set 
out for their reception, wher^ laying aside their riding-d^\y**-, 
and taking some refreshment, they then made their appear- 
ance in the grand hall. After washing their hands they sat 
down all in order, when such a prodigious entertainment was 
served up, that if the emperor himself had been present, he 
could not have been more sumptuously regaled. ^ Even Saladin 
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himself, and his friends, who were people of figure, and Uccus- 
1»med to everything of grandeur, could not help being asto- 
nished, having regard to the 'Tank of the person whom they 
knew to be only a private gentloman. 

When dinner was over, and they had discoursed a little* to- 
gether, the Pavian gentry all withdrew to repose themselves, 
the weather being extremely hot; and Torello, being left 
his three guests, showed them into a drawing-room, 
where, thai nothing which he valued might be left unseen by 
them, he sent for his lady. She, therefore, being a person of 
extraordinary beauty, and most sumptuously attired, was 
speedily introduced between her two little sonsj who seemed 
like angels, when she very modestly and ^entee\ly saluted 
them. At her coming, they arose, and received her with great 
deference and respect, seating her down by them, and taking 
great notice of the children. In a little time, after some dis- 
course together, when Torello was gone out of the room, she, in 
a modest and graceful manner, began to inquire of them 
whence they came, anjl whither they were going. To which 
they returned the same answer they had given to ^Torello. 
“Then,” said she, very pleasantly, “I see, gentlemen, that 
my poor design may be acceptable ; I beg, then, as a particular 
favour, that you will not think lightly of a very small present 
which I mean to offer you ; but considering that women give 
little things, according to their slender abilities, that you 
will accept it, more out of respect to the good intention of 
the donor, than tlic real value of the present.” So she ordered 
two robes to be brought for each, the one lined with taffeta, 
and tlje othqr with fur, not so much becoming a citizen or a 
merchant ,as a great lord ; and three doublets 1 of sarsnet, with 
the same of linen, saying, “ Gentlemen*' pjay accept of these 
tfirtlgs : I clothe you as* L do my husbund : and, for the rest, 
considering that .you arc a great way from ybur wives, that 

J ou have come a long journey, and have far yet to go, they 
l^y.be of service though of smaSil value, especially as you 
merchants love always to be genteel and neat.” They were 
"g$e?itiy surprised, seeing plainly that Signor Torello would 
allow no part of his respect to be wanting, doubting likewise, < 
when they came to see the richness of the presents, whether 
th§y Were not discovered. At length one of them said, 
“jpfcdam, these aije very great things, and such as we ought 
list to accept,. unless you force them upon us; in which case 
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we must comply.” Her husband now returned, when /lie 
took her leave, and went and made suitable presents to their ■ 
servants. * , 

. Torello, with much entreaty, prevailed upon the strangers 
to stay there all .that day: therefore, after taking a little 
sleep, they put on those robes, and took a ride with him round 
the city, and at their return were nobly entertained with a 
great deal of good company at supper. At due„ time tlifiy 
went to bed, and when they arose in the morrfing, instead of 
their wearied steeds, they found three strong, handsome, fresh 
ones, with new serviceable horses also for their servants ; 
which when Saladin saw, he turned to his friends, and said, 

" I Vow to Heaven, a more complete, courteous, or a more 
• understanding gentleman, I never met with anywhere; and if 
'the Christian kings be in their degree like to him, the soldan 
of Babylon woulu never be able to stand against one, much 
less so many as arc now*preparing to invade us.” Knowing 
well that it would be in vain to refuse the -horses, after re- 
turning all due thanks, he and his attendants mounted, and 
Torello, with a great number of his friends, went with them a 
considerable distance from the city : and, though Saladin was 
grieved to separate from Torello, such was the regard he had 
conceived for him, yet, being constrained to depart, he begged 
he would return. He, yet loath to leave them, replied, 

“ Gentlemen, I will do so, as it is your desire ; but this T must 
tell you, I know not who you.are, nor do I seek to be informed 
any farther than you desire I should ; hut, be you who you 
may, you shall never make me believe that you are merchants, 
and so I commend you to Providence.” — Saladiothen iflok 
leave of all the company, and to Torello he said, “ Sir* we may 
chance to show you«soir^e of our merchandise, and so convincj 
you, but, in thfi mean time, hire yflu well.” Thus Salacfm 
departed, and his comp^rions, with a firm resolution, in ca^ 
he lived, and the approaching war did not prevent’ it, to show 
no less respect and honour to Signor Torello than he had’ 
received from him ; and talking much of him, his lady, and 
everything that he had said and done, he commended afl, 
the greatest degree imaginable. At length, after Saladin hud 
travelled over the west, not without great labour and fatigue, 
he embarked on hoard a %hip for Alexandria ; and being fully 
informed as to every particular, he prepared fur a most vigorous 
defence. 
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Signor Torello returned to Pavia, *full of conjectures who 
■ these three people might be^ in which, however, he was far 
from the truth. • But the time was now drawing nigh for the 
march of the forces, and great preparations being made every- 
where, Torello, notwithstanding the prayers and tears of his 
lad}', resolved to go , and having everything in readiness, and 
...being about to mount his horse, he said to her, “ My dear, 
y<3\i see Lam- going upon this expedition, as well for the glory 
of my body as ‘the safety of my soul: I commend my honour 
and everything else to your care ; and, as my departure is now 
certain, but my return, by reason of a thousand accidents 
which may happen, uncertain, I request, therefore, this one 
favour, that, happen what will to me, if you have no certain 
account of my being alive, you will only wait a yekr, a « 
month, and a day, without marrying again, reckoning from 
the day of my leaving you.” The lady, whoNvept exceedingly, 
thus replied : “ My dear husband, 1 «know not how I shall be 
able to bear the grief in which you leave me involved for your 
going from me: but 1 ,, if I should outlive it, and anything 
happen amigs to you, you may live and die assured, that I 
shall live and die the^wife of Torello, and of his memory.” 
He then said, “ I make not the least doubt but that what 
you promise will be performed, as far as lies in your power ; 
but you are young, beautiful, and well descended, ai\d your 
virtues so universally known, that I am afraid, should there 
be the least suspicion of my death, that many great lords and 
noble personages would come, find demand you of your 
brethren and other relations, from whose most urgent solici- 
f p + iens yc£ could never defend yourself, however you might 
he disposed, and so you would be compelled to give way. It is, 
ijien, for this reason, that I would ti^yol down to that time, 
and not for a moment longer.’ ’ The lady said,, “ I will do all in 
uiy power with Regard to iny promise^; but should I ever think 
. of acting otherwise, yet your injunction I will steadily abide 
T*y.' Heaven grant, however, that I see you long beforo that 
,timp I” Here she Anbraced him, shedding abundance of tears, 
and taking a ring from her finger, gave it him, and said, If 
I’ should chance to die before your return, remember me 
always when you look upon this.” He received it, and, 
bidding every one farewell; moutfted his horse and rode 
away, with a hatfdsome retinue, for Genoa. 

At that port they all embarked and soon arrived at Acre, 
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when they joined the Christian army, which was visited tflr a. 
mortal pestilence that swept away a great part of the people ; 
and the thin remains of it w^re, by the dexterity or ’good’ 
fortune of Saladin, taken prisoners almost to a man, and dis- 
tributed into divers cities to be imprisoned, when it was To- 
rello’s fortune to be sent to Alexandria, There, being unknown, 
and fearing lest he should be discovered, he was driven by 
necessity to undertake the care of hawks, of which he was a 
great master. By that means ho soon fell undor’the notice 
of Saladin, \yho set him at liberty, and made liim his falconer. 
Torello, who went by no other name than that of the Christian, 
and neither remembered the soldan, nor the soldan him, had 
all his thoughts at Pavia, and was often contriving how to 
make his escape, though without success ; but some ambassa- 
dors* from Genoa being come thither to treat with the soldan 
about the redemption of certain of their countrymen, as they 
were just upon their departure, he resolved to write to liis 
lady, to let her know* he was alive, and would make all 
possible haste home, and to pray her, therefore, to be in 
daily expectation of his coming ; and s*/he did. He earnestly 
entreated, also, one of the ambassadors, whom he knew, that 
he would take care those letters came to the hands of the 
abbot of San Pietro, who was his uncle. Whilst Torello 
remained in this condition, it happened one day, as Saladin 
was talking with him about his hawks, that he chanced to laugh . 
when he made a certain motion with his lips, which Saladin, 
when he was at his house inJPavia, had taken particular notice 
of. Upon this he recollected him ; and looking steadfastly 
at him, believed he was the same person. Now leaving his 
former discourse* he said, " Tell me, Christian, oWJiat euw- 
try in the west art thou?*’ — “ My lord,” replied he/“ I am a 
Lombard, and borft ir, a city called # Pavia; but am a popr 
man, and of no/accounli” When Sfaladin heard that, he be- 
came assure? of what /e doubted before, saying joyfully -to . 
himself, “ Providence has snow given me an opportunity of 
showing how acceptable his generosity was to me.” &o, 
causing his wardrobe to be set open, he carried him 
thither, and said, “ Take notice, Christian, if there is stay 
one robe amongst these that thou hast ever seen before.*” 
Torello soon cast his eye upon that which his lady had given 
to Saladin, but not imagining it could be the same, he replied, 

“ My lord, I know not one ; two there are indeed, which are 
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. lik^ what I have worn formerly, ancl •which I gave t<* three 
merchants that were at my house.’ * Now Saladin could re- 
frain *no longer ; hut taking lym joyfully in his arms, he said, 

You are Signor Torcllo d’lstria, and I am one of the three 
merchants to whom your lady gave these robes : and novf the* 
time is come for me to convince you what my merchandise is, 
as I said, at my leaving you, might possibly happen.” To- 
* rello, at hearing these words, was overwhelmed both with joy 
ancf'Lkame’r-joy, at having had such a guest; and shame, to 
think how indifferently he had received him. Th§n said Sala- 
din, “ Torello, as Providence has sent you hither, account 
yourself to be master, and not me.” So, after'* great expres- 
sions of joy, he clothed him in royal apparel, and having 
recommended him to all his principal barons, and spqken 
highly in his praise, he commanded them to show him the 
same respect and honour as they would hiipself, if they ex- 
pected any favour at his hands ; which, accordingly, they 
all observed, especially the two lords* who had accompanied 
Saladin at his house. 

The great pitch of gYmdeur and glory to Which Torcllo saw 
himself so suddenly advanced, had made him forgetful of his 
affairs in Lombardy, especially as he was in hopes that his 
letters had been conveyed safe to his uncle. Now there was 
among the Christians, on the day they were surprised by 
Saladin, a gentleman of small esteem, dead and buried, balled 
Torello di i)ignes ; consequently, as Torello d’lstria was uni- 
versally known through the whole army, on account of his 
nobility, whoever heard that Torello was dead, concluded it 
was he of Istria, and not of Dignes : and their being all taken 
ip' ri^diately upon that event, prevented people’s being 
undeceived; so that many Italians returned home with the 
'neaapL and some were dating enoqgh tqr affirm that they had 
seen him dead, and were present at-^his interment. This 
occasioned great grief both to his wAp and his relations, as 
also to every one that knew hjm. *It would be tedious to set 
forth ’the lady’s trouble and affliction, who, after wearing out 
some .months in mo\irning, and 'beginning now to be a little 
comforted, was much pressed by her brethren and relations 
to -marry again, seeing she was courted by divers great lords 
of Lombardy. She several times, with tears, withstood their 
solicitations, till, being over-importuihed, she consented at 
last, provided they would let her wait the time prescribed 
. by Torello. 
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Things proceeding thus at Pavia, and there wanting oily . 
eight days for her taking a second husband, it happened on a 
day that Torello met with one o£ the people whom lie had* seen ’ 
go on board witli the Genoese ambassadors, and inquiring of 
him What sort of a voyage they had, and when they arrived at 
Genoa, the other* replied, “ Sir, they had a very bad one, as 
we understood at Crete, whither I was bound ; for, as they 
came near to Sicily, a strong north wind arose, which drove 
them upon the sands of Barbary, so that every soifl of^TKem 
perished, and amongst them were two of my brethren lost.” 
Torello gave credit to this account, which indeed was very 
true, and calling to mind that the limited time was near ex- 
piring, supposing likewise that no tidings had come to Pavia 
concerning* him, he took it for granted that she would be 
• married again, and laid it so much to heart, that he began to 
loathe his food, and was brought to death’s door ; which, 
when Saladin understood, who had a great affection for him, 
he came to visit him, ahd learning, alter great importunity, 
the cause of his disorder, he reproved him for not acquainting 
him witji it sooner, desiring him, nevertheless, to be easy, 
and promising that he should be at Pavia within the time, 
and he told him in what manner. Torello gave credit to these 
words, hearing that it was possible, and had been often done, 
and he began to take heart, and to press Saladin about it ; 
who, therefore had recourse to a necromancer, whose skill he 
had made trial of, desiring he would convey Torello upon a 
bed to Pavia in one night’s time. The necromancer promised 
it should be done, but said it would be more convenient for 
him to he thrown into a sleep. This having been concerted, 
Saladin returned 4o Torello, and found him bent 
Pavia, if possible, within the time, otherwise wishing to die ; 
when he said to hihi, “ Torello, if yqn have that prodigies 
value for yourjjwly, ancSare in such concern lqst she should be 
given away to another, ^leaven knows my heart, \J can in no 
way blame you for it ; because, of all the women I ever §aw^ 
her address and behaviour, setting beauty aside, which isionly 
a fading flower, are most to be commended and esteemed. I 
should have been glad, as fortune has sent you hither, that 
what time we have to live we might have reigned together in 
these our kingdoms. But as I, am not likely to have this 
favour, and you seem resolved to go to Pavia in due time, or 
else to die, I could greatly have wished to have known it early 
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• enough, that I might have sent you hpme with that fetr-ifce and 
equipage which your virtue justly requires. But as this did 
not happen, and you are desirous of being instantly there, I 
will take care you shall be conveyed in the manner I related 
to you.” Torellothen replied, “ My lord, the effects, without 
the words, have sufficiently made manifest your generous dis- 
position towards me, and which, in that supreme degree, is 
far beyond my deserts : what you say, living or dying, I shall 
mdbV ^ssurodly rely upon you. As that, then, is my desire, I 
beg it may be done immediately, for to-morrow is the last day 
of my being expected.” 

This Saladin promised, and resolving to send- him away the 
following night, he had a most beautiful and rich bed put-up 
in his grand hall, made of fine velvet and cloth of gold, accord- 
ing to their custom, over which was a most curious counter- 
point, wrought in certain figures, with the largest pearls and 
other precious stones, supposed to be of immense value, with 
two noble pillows, suitable to such a bed. When this was 
done, he ordered Torello to be clothed after the Saracen man- 
ner, with the richest most beautiful robes that \^ere ever 
seen, and a large turban folded upon his head; and it now 
growing late, he went with divers of his nobles to the chamber 
where Torello was, when, sitting down by him, he began to 
weep, and say, “ Torello, the hour is now at hand which must 
divide us, and as I can neither attend you myself, non cause 
you to be attended, through the nature of the journey you 
have to go, which will not admits of it, I must, therefore, take 
4eave of you in your chamber, for which purpose I am now 
come hither. First, then, I commend you to God’s provi- 
y° u , hy the love and friendship existing be- 
tween us, to be mindful of me always, and, if it be possible, 
we finish our liv$s, that you would settle your affairs in 
Lombardy, and come once more at leafct to see^me, in order to 
make some pmends for the pleasure ijhich your hasty depar- 
ture now deprives me of: and, till this shall happen, do not 
tiling much to visit me by letters, asking whatever favours 
you .please from me, being assured there is no person living 
whom I would so readily oblige as yourself.” Torello could 
not refrain from tears, and answered in a few words, as well 
as he could for weeping, that it was impossible the favours he 
had received should ever be forgotteh by him, and that, at a 
proper time, he would not fail to do what he desired. Saladin 
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then embraced him, and saying, “God be with you!” departed- 
out of the chamber, weeping : the nobles also took their leave, , 
and went with Saladin into the great hall, wljere the bed was 
provided. But it now waxing late, and the necromancer de- 
siring despatch, a physician came with a certain draught, and 
telling him that it was to fortify his spirits, made him drink 
it off, when he was immediately cast* into a profound sleep. 
He was then, by Saladin’s order, laid upon that magnificent 
bed, on which was set a most beautiful crown, of prodigious 
value, written upon in such a manner as to show that it was 
designed by Saladin as a present to Torello’s lady. On his 
finger he put a ring, wherein was a carbuncle, that appeared 
lik& a fianyng torch, the value of which was not to be es- 
( timafced. To his side was a sword girt, with such ornaments 
that the like was scarcely ever seen. About his neck was a 
kind of solitaire sot to be equalled for the value of the pearh 
and other precious stones, with which it was embellished. 
And, lastly, on each side were two great basons of gold, full 
of double ducats, with many strings of. pearl, rings, girdles, 
and other things, too tedious to men Won ; which were laid all 
round him. When this was done, he kissed Torello once more, 
as he lay upon his bed, commanding the necromancer then to 
use all possible expedition. Instantly the bed, with Torello 
upon it, was carried away in presence of them all, leaving them 
in discourse about it, and set down in the church of San Pietro 
di Pavia, according to his own request. There, in the morning 
when it rung to matins, he w&s found fast asleep, with all these 
jewels and other ornaments, by the sacrist, who, coming into 
the church with a light in his hand, and seeing that rich 
bed, was frightened out of his wits, and ran out*.— titl'd 
abbot and monks sg,w him in this confusion, they were greatly t 
surprised,’ and inquired tjhe reasos/ which the monk* (fold 
them. “ quotq the abbot, “thou, art no child or 
stranger here, to be so fcdsily terrified : let us go' and sec this 
bugbear.” They then to^k more lights, and went alj to* 
get her into the church, where they saw ^his wonderfuf rich 
be'd, and the knight lying upon it fast asleep. And, as *they 
stood gazing at a distance, and fearful of taking a nearer 
view, it happened, the virtue of the draught being gone, that 
Torello awoke, and hea^d a deep sigh ; at which the monks 
and abbot all cried out, “ Lord have mercy upon us !” and 
away they ran, Torello now opened his eyes, and looking 
MM 
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. ar&und him, saw he was where he «had desired Safcdin to 
have him conveyed, at which lie was extremely satisfied ; so 
raising himself up, and beholding the treasure he had with 
liim^ whatever Saladin’s generosity seemed to him before, he 
now thought it greater than ever, as having had more know 1 
ledge of it. Nevertheless, without stirring from the place, 
seeing the monks all run away in that manner, and imagining 
the reason, lie began to call the abbot by name, and to beg 
to entertain no doubts in the affair, for that he was 
Torello, his nephew. — The abbot, at hearing this, was still 
more afraid, as he supposed him dead many months before ; 
till, being assured, by good and sufficient reasons, and hear- 
ing himself again called upon, he made the sign of the cross, 
and went to him. Then said Torollo, “ Father, what are you 
in doubt about ? T am alive, God be thanked, and now re- 
turned from beyond sea.” The abbot, notwithstanding lie had 
a great beard, and was dressed after the Turkish fashion, soon 
remembered him ; and plucking up some courage, ho took him 
by the hand, and said, Son, you are welcome home. You 
1 not he surprised my fear, for there was nobody hero 
' \ t uj fully persuaded of your death, insomuch that, 1 must 

i J you, your lady. Madam Adalieta, overpowered by the 
prayers and threats ol her friends, is now married again, con- 
trary to her own will, and this morning she is to go home to 
her new husband, and every thing is prepared for solentnizing 
the nuptials.” Torello now rose, and saluted the abbot and 
all the monks, begging of them to say nothing of his return, 
till he had despatched a certain affair. Afterwards, having 
carried all the jewels and wealth into a place of safety, he 
r^KL^^VJut had passed to the abbot, who w T as extremely 
rejoiced. ‘ He then desired to know who that second husband 
v:a^.4md the abbot informed him ; when he replied, “ I should 
be glad, before she knows of my rctuijj*, to sceF^jv she relishes 
this wedding : therefore, though it bt x unusual for the clergy 
to gq to such entertainments, yet' for my sake, I wish you 
coulc^ contrive so that we may both be there.” The abbot 
answered, that he would with ail his heart. 

When it was daylight, he sent to the bridegroom, to let 
him know that he and a friend would come together to his 
wedding. The bridegroom replied tfyat he should bo obliged 
to them for the favour. And when dinner-time came, Torello, 
in the same habit in which he had arrived, went along with 
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the abbot to the bridegroom’ s house, where he was wonder- 
fully gazed at, though known by nobody, the abbot giving out 
that he was gQing as an ambassador from the Soldan to the 
King of France. Torcllo then was seated afc a table opposite 
• to his wife, whom he beheld with great pleasure, and thought 
he saw uneasiness in her looks at these nuptials. She would 
likewise give a look sometimes towards him, not out of any 
remembrance she had of him, for that w r as quite taken away 
by his great beard, strange dress, and her full peMitisirfll that 
he was dead. At last, when lie thought it a fit time io try if 
she would remember him, lie took the ring in Ills hand which 
she had given him at his departure, and e.illing one of the 
young men that were in waiting, he slid, ‘‘ Tell the bride, 
from me, that it is a custom In our eountn, when any stran- 
ger, as I may be, is at such ail entertainment as this, for the 
bride, in token pf his being welcome, to aind the cup in which 
she herself drinks, full of wine ; whin, after the sti anger .line 
drunk what he pleasesj and covered up the ( up, the bride then 
pledges him with the rest.” The youth delivered the message 
to the lady, who, thinking him to ke some great personage, 
to let him see his company was agreeable, ordered a large 
golden cup, which she had before her- to be washed, and filled 
with wine, c«wl to he carried to him. Ton llo, having put the 
ring into his mouth, contrived to let it fall into the cup, with- 
out iA\y one's perceiving it ; and leaving but little 1 wine there- 
in, he covered it up, and sent it to the lady, wdio received it; 
and, in compliance with th® custom, uncovered and put it to 
her mouth, when she saw the ring ; and, considering it awhile, 
and knowing it to be the same she had given her husband, 
she took it, aifd began to look attentively at the ,ra*p] J 
stranger ; when, calling him to mind, like a distracted person, 
she threw all the tablep down before} her, crying out, “ TITs-is' 
my lord! Tbkfis truly^orcllo !” Then, running to the tabic 
where he was sitting, without having regard to pnj thing that 
was upon it, she cast that ^own likewise, and clasped helpings 
about him in such a manner as if she would never s( parate 
from him more. At last, tlic company being in some confu- 
sion, though for the most part pleased with the return of so 
worthy a knight, Torcllo, after requesting silence, gave them 
a full account of what fyad befajlen him to that hour ; conclu- 
ding that he hoped the gentleman who had married his wife, 
supposing he was dead, would not be offended, seeing he was 
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•alivfe, that he took her back again The bridegroom, though 
he was not a little disappointed, replied freely, and as a friend, 
that no doubt he might do \vhat he pleased § with his own. 
She Consequently gave up the ring and crown, which she had 
received from her new husband, and put on that ring instead, 
which she had taken out of the cup, and likewise the crown 
sent to her by Saladin ;.and, leaving the bridegroom’s house, 
she went home with all nuptial pomp along with Torello, 
and^u fri< nds and relations, whom his loss rendered dis- 
consolate, and all the citizens likewise, looking upon him as a 
miracle, went joyfully to see him, and pay him their respects. 
Part of the jewels Torello gave to him who had been at the 
expense of the marriage-feast, and part to the abbot, and to 
divers others ; anti having signified his happy arrival to Sala- 
din, he remained from that time his friend and faithful ser- 
vant, living many years afterwards with hj,s most worthy 
spouse, and continuing more generous aad hospitable than 
ever. This, then, was the end of both their afflictions, and 
the reward of their most cheerful and ready courtesy. — Many 
there are that attempt the like, who, though they have the 
means, do it yet with such an ill grace, as turns rather to their 
discredit. If, therefore,- no credit ensue thence, neither they 
nor any one else ought to be surprised. 


NOVEL X. 

« 

The marquis of Saluzzo, having been prevailed upon by his subjects to 
marry, in order to please himself in the affair, made choice of a 
r cotr.t-; man's daughter, by whom he had two children, which he pre- 
tended to put to death. Afterwards, seemimg as though he was 
1 . wgary of her, and had taken another, he had his own daughter brought 

home, as if he had espoused her, whilst J is wife was sent away in a 
most distressed condition. At length, being convinc^fof her patience, 
° he brought her home again, presented he.* children to her, who were 
.. npw of considerable years, and ever afterwards loved and honoured 
hd; as his lady. 

- ' a 

The king’s long novel being concluded, which had all the 
appearance of pleasing, Dioneo, as the only person left to 
speak, began in this manner : — We seem to-day, most gra- 
cious ladies, to have had only to do idth. kings, soldans, and 
sueh-like people; therefore; that I may not be left too far 
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behind, I intend to speak of a marquis, not with regard to 
anything noble and great, but rather monstrously vile and 
brutish, although it ended well at last ; which, notwithstand- 
ing the event, I would yet advise nobody to'imitate. 

It is a long time ago, that, among the marquisses of Sa- 
luzzo, the principal or head of the family was a youth, called 
Gualtieri, who, as ho was a bachelor, spent his whole time 
in hawking and hunting, without any thought of ever being 
incumbered with # a wife and children ; in Tydiidf^WSffect, no 
doubt, he was very wise. But this being disagreeable to his 
subjects, they often pressed him to marry, to the end that he 
might neither die without an heir, nor they be left without 
a lord ; offering themselves to provide such a lady for him, 
and of suih a family, that they should have great hopes from 
her, and he reason enough to be satisfied. " Worthy friends,’* 
he replied, “ yoji urge me to do a thing which I was fully 
resolved against, considering what a difficult matter it is- to 
find a person of a suitable temper, with the great abundance 
everywhere of such as are otherwise, and how miserable ateo 
the maxi’s life must be who is tied to a disagreeable woman. 
As to your getting at a woman’s temper from her family, 
and so choosing one to please me, that seems quite a ridi- 
culous fancy ; for, besides the uncertainty with regard to 
their true fathers, how many daughters do we see resembling 
neither father nor mother ? Nevertheless, as you arc so fond 
of having me noosed, I will agree to be so. Therefore, that 
I may have nobody to blame but myself, should it happen 
amiss, 1 will make my own choice ; and I protest, let me 
marry whom I will, that, unless you show her the respect that 
is due to her as*my lady, you shall know, to your cost, h/)W 
grievous it is to me to have taken a wife at your request, # 
contrary to my o^n inclination.” .The honest men replied, 
that they we£<5 well ^ S tisfied, provided he # would but make 
the trial. # * 

Now the marquis had Ween a fancy, some time before, to 
the behaviour of a poor country girl, wljo lived in a village 
not far from his palace, afld thinking that he might live 
comfortably enough with her, he determined, without seek- 
ing any farther, to marry her. Accordingly, he sent for her 
father, who was a very^poor man, and acquainted him with 
it. Afterwards, he summoned all his subjects together, and 
said to them, “ Gentlemen, it was and is your desire that I 
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take a wife: I do it rather to please ^you, than out o£ any 
r liking 1 have to matrimony. You know that you promised 
liio to "be satisfied, and to pay her due honour, whoever she 
is tlntt I shall make choice of." The time is 11 W come when 
I shall fulfil my promise to you, and I expect you to do J)ho 
like 1o me : I have found a >oung woman ii^ the neighbour- 
hood after my own heart, whom I intend to espouse, and 
' bring home in a very few days. Let it be your care, then, to 
do ho/ro n «to my nuptials, and to respect her as your sove- 
reign lady ; so that 3 may be satisfied witft the performance 
of your promise, even as you are witli that of mine.” The 
people all declared themselves pleased, and premised to re- 
gard her in all things as their mistress. Afterwards they 
made propa rations for a most noble feast, and the li^e did 
the prince, inviting all his relations, and the great lords in 
all parts and p'vmr.ces about him : he had also most rich and 
costly rolx s macu., shaped by a person that deemed to he of 
the same size with h»s intended spouse^ and provided a girdle, 
ring, and fine coronet, with every thing requisite for a bride. 
And when the day appointed was come, about the third hour 
he mounted his horse, attended by all liis friends and vassals ; 
and having every tiling in readiness, he said, “ My lords and 
gentlemen, it is now time to go for my new spouse.” 

So on they rode to the village, and when he was come near 
ihc father’s house, he saw her carrying some water fro;^ 
well, in great haste, to go afterwards with some of her acquM,^^- 
ance to see the new marchioness ; t when he called her by her 
name, which was Griselda, and inquired where her father was. 
♦She modestly replied, “My gracious lord, he is in the house.” 
He theSi alighted from his horse, com mailing them all to 
wait for him, and went alone into the cottage, where he found 
' the father, who was called Giannucolo, and«said to him, “ Ho- 
nest man, I am come to espouse thV’ daughter, but would 
first ask her $om<$ questions before th&e.” He^hbn inquired, 
whether she would make it her study r to please him, and not 
be uilvasy at any time, whatever he should do or say ; and 
whether she would' always bo obedient ; with more to that 
purpose. To which she answered, “Yes.” He then led her 
out by the hand, and made her strip before them all ; and 
ordering the rich apparel to be brought which he had pro- 
vided, he had her clothed completely^** and a coronet set upon 
her head, all disordered as her hair was ; after which, every one 
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bcingjiii amaze, be sai$, “ Bcliold, this is the person whom I, 
intend for my wife, provided she will accept of me for her hus r 
band.” Then, turning towards her, who stood quite abashed', 
“Will you,” said he, “have me for your husband?”; She 
-replied, “Yes, if ib so please your lordship.” — “Well,” he 
replied, “ And I take you for my wife.” So he espoused her 
in that public manner, and mounting her on a palfrey, con- 
ducted her honorably to his palace, celebrating the nuptials 
with as much pomp and grandeur as though •’been 

married to the daughter of the King of trance ; and the 
young bride showed apparently, that with her garments she 
had changed both her mind and behaviour. She had a mose 
agreeable person, and was so amiable, and so good-natured 
withal, thht she seemed rather a lord’s daughter than a 
poo! 1 shepherd’s; at which every one that knew her before 
was greatly surprised. She was so obedient also to her hus- 
band, and so obliging in all iv-p"c*ts, that he thought himself 
the happiest man in thfc woild; and to her subjects likewise 
so gracious and condescending, that they all honoured and 
loved hpr as their own lives, praying fot her health and pros- 
perity, and declaring, contrary to their former opinion, that 
Uualticri was the most prudent and. sharp-sighted prince in 
the whole world; for* that no one could have discerned such 
virtues under a mean habit, and a country disguise, but him- 
nefbhtTn a very short time, her discreet behav iour and good 
works were tl\c common subject of discourse, not in that coun- 
try only, but every where c;l£Tf; and what had been objected 
to the prince, with regard to his marrying her, now took a 
contrary turn. They had not lived long together before she 
proved with child, and at length brought forth a dau^Bber, for 
which he made great rejoicings. 

But soon afterwards a new fancy came into his head, and/ 
that was, to nyake trial of her patience by long and intolerable 
sufferings T so he began with liarsh words, ahd an appearance 
of great uneasiness ; telliifg her that his subjects' were greatly 
displeased with her for her mean parentage, especially as* they 
saw she bore children ; and that they did hothingbut murmur 
at the daughter already born. Which, when she heard, with- 
out changing countenance, or her resolution, in any respect, 
she replied, “ My lord, pray dispose of me as you think most 
for your honour and Happiness : I shall • entirely acquiesce, 
knowing myself to be meaner than the meanest of the people, 
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.and that I was altogether unworthy of that dignity to f which 
your favour was pleased to advance *me.” This was very 
agreoable to the prince, seeing that she was no way elevated 
with; the honour he had conferred upon hcK Afterwards, 
having often told her, in general terms, that his subjects, 
could not bear with the daughter that wa^ bom of her, he 
sent one of his servants, whom he had instructed what to do, 
who, with a very sorrowful countenance, said to her, “ Madam, 
I must <iMijer lose my own life, or obey my lord’s commands : 

now he has ordered me to take your daughter, and ” 

without saying anything more. She, hearing these words, 
and noting the fellow’s looks, remembering also, what she had 
heard before from her lord, concluded that he had orders to 
destroy the child. So she took it out of the cradle, kissed* it, 
and gave it her blessing ; when, without changing countenance, 
though her heart throbbed with maternal affection, she ten- 
derly laid it in the servant’s arms, and said, Take it, and do 
what thy lord and mine has commanded ; but, prithee, leave 
it not to be devoured by the fowls or wild beasts, unless that 
be his will.” Taking the child, he acquainted the prince with 
what she said, who was greatly surprised at her constancy; 
and he sent the same person with it to a relation at Bologna, 
desiring her, without revealing whose child it was, to see it 
carefully brought up and educated. Afterwards the lady be- 
came with child a second time, and was delivered of a §on, at 
which he was extremely pleased. 

But, not satisfied with whatehe had already done, he began 
to grieve and persecute her still more ; saying one day to her, 
seemingly much out of temper, “ Since thou hast brought me 
this s<#, I am able to live no longer with m^ people ; for they 
mhtiny to that degree, that a poor shepherd’s grandson is to 
.succeed, and be their lord after me, that, -unless I would run 
the risk of being driven' out of my dominions, I must needs 
dispose of this ’child as I did the other; and^then send 
thee away, in order to take a wife mote suitable to me.” She 
heard this with a great deal of resignation, making only this 
reply : “ My lord, 'study only your own ease and happiness, 
without the least care for me; for nothing is agreeable to 
me, but what is pleasing to yourself.” Not many days after, 
he sent for the son in the same manner as he had done for the 
daughter ; and, seeming also as if h£ had procured him to be 
destroyed, had him conveyed to Bologna, to be taken care of 
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with* the daughter. This she bore with the same resolution 
as before, at which the prince wondered greatly, declaring jp 
himself, that no other woman was capable of doing the like. 
And, were it not that he had'observed her 'extremely fbnd of 
■ he? children, whilst that was agreeable to him, he should 
have thought it, want of affection in her ; but he saw it was 
only her entire obedience and condescension. The people, 
imagining that the children were both put to death, blamed , 
him to the last degree, thinking him the mos4%nsuel and 
worst of men, and showing great compassion for the lady; 
who, whenever she was in company with the ladies of her 
acquaintance^ and they condoled with her for her loss, 
would only say, “ It was not my will, but his who begot 
them.” * 

*But more years being now passed, and he resolving to make 
the last trial of her patience, declared, before many people, 
that he could no longer bear to keep Griselda as his wife, 
owning that he had ^done very foolishly, and like a young 
man, in marrying hf>r, and that he meant to solicit the pope 
for a (Jispensation to take another, aftd send her away: for 
which he was much blamed by many worthy persons ; but he 
said nothing in return, only that it should be so. She, hearing 
this, and expecting to go home to her father’s, and possibly 
tend the cattle as she had done before ; whilst she saw some 
other lady possessed of him, whom she dearly loved and 
honoured, was perhaps secretly grieved ; but as she had 
withstood other strokes qf'^Ortune, so she determined reso- 
lutely to do now. Soon afterwards, Gualticri had counterfeit 
letters come to him, as from Eome, acquainting all his people 
that his holiness thereby dispensed with his marrying another 
and turning away Griselda. He then had her brought before 
them, and said, “’Woman, by the pope’s leave I may disposed ’ 
thee, and take another wife. As* my ancestors, then, have 
been all^overeign princes of this country, and thine only 
peasants, I intend to beep thee no longer, but’ to send thee 
back to thy father’s cottage, with the same portion ' which 
thou broughtest me, and afterwards to* make choioe pf one 
more suitable in quality to myself.” It was with the utmost 
difficulty she could now refrain from tears ; and she replied, 

“ My lord, I was always sensible that my servile condition 
would no way accord with your high rank and descent. For 
what I have been, I own myself indebted, to Providence and 
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you ? I considered it as a favour lent me : you are now pleased 
• tq demand it back ; I therefore willingly restore it. Behold 
the ring with which you espoused me ; I deliver it to you. 
You bjd me take the dowry back which I brought you ; you 
will have no need for a teller to count it, nor I for a pursoto 
put it in, much less a sumpter-horse to carry it away; for I 
have m !, forgotten that you took me naked ; and if you think 
- it decent to expose that body, which has borne you two chil- 
dren, •in^-tfot manner, I am contented ; but I would entreat 
you, as a recompense for my virginity, which I brought you, 
and do not carry away, that you would please to let me have 
one shift over and above my dowry.” He, though ready to 
weep, yet put on a stern countenance, and said, “ Thou shalt 
have one only then.” And, notwithstanding the people a*il 
desired that she might have an old gown, to keep her bdlly 
from shame, who had been his wife thirteen years and upwards, 
yet it was all in vain; so she left his palace in that maimer, 
and returned weeping to her father’s to the great grief of all 
who saw her. • 

The poor man, nevet supposing that the prince would keep 
her long as his wife, and expecting this thing to happen every 
day, had safely laid up the garments of which she had been 
despoiled the day he espoused her. lie now brought them to 
her, and she put them on, and went as usual about her father’s 
little household allairs, bearing this fierce trial of advers^for- 
tuno with the greatest courage imaginable. The prince then 
gave it out that he was to espt>e,se a daughter to one of the 
counts of Pan ago ; and, seeming as if he made great prepara- 
tions for his nuptials, he sent for Griselda to come to him, and 
said to her, “ I am going to bring this lady home whom I 
have just married, and intend to show her all possible respect 
'duller first coming: thou knowst that I have no women with 
me able to set out the rooms, and do many other things which 
are ^requisite o.n solemn an occasion. As, therdftfre, thou 
art best acquainted with the state 9^ the house, I would have 
tlicfc make such provision as thou shalt judge proper, and 
invite , what ladies thou wilt, «vcn as though tho^. werfc 
mistress of the house, and when the marriage is ended, 
get thee home to thy father’s again.” Though these 
words pierced like daggers to the heart of Griselda, who was 
unable to part with her love for the prince so easily as she 
had done her great fortune ; yet she replied, “ My lord, I am 
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ready,^to fulfil all your commands.” She then went in her b 
coarse attire into the palace, whence she had but jus(i 
before departed in her shift, and with her own hands did she 
begin to sweep,' *and set all the'* rooms to rights, cleaning the 
.stocls and benches in the hall like the meanest servant, and 
directing what w£,s to be done in the kitchen, never giving 
over till everything was in order, and as it ought to be. After 
this was done, she invited, in the prince’s name, all the ladies 
in the country to come to the feast. And on the da;, appointed 
for the marriage, meanly clad as she was, slib received them 
in the most genteel and cheerful manner imaginable. 

Now Gualtieri, who bad his children carefully brought up 
at Bologna (the girl being about twelve years old, and one of 
tli£ prettiest creatures that ever was seen, and the hoy six), 
had 1 sent to his kinswoman there, to desire she would bring 
them, with an honorable retinue, to Saluzzo ; giving it out 
all the way she came, that she was bringing the young lady 
to be married to liim,* without letting anyone know to the 
contrary. Accordingly they all three set forwards, attended 
by a goodly train of gentry, and, after sonic days travelling, 
reached Saluzzo about dinner-time, when they found the whole 
country assembled, waiting to see tliei? new lady. The young 
lady was most graciously received by all the women present, 
and being come into the hall where the tables were all covered, 
Grisha, meanly dressed as she was, went cheerfully to meet 
her, saying, “ Your ladyship is most kindly welcome.” The 
ladies, who had greatly imp^ASned the prince, though to no 
purpose, to let Griselda be in a room by herself, or else that 
she might have some of her own clothes, and not appear before 
strangers in th*t manner, were now seated, and going to be 
served round, whilst the young lady was universally- '^h’JiMd, 
and every one said that the prince had made a good cliangQi/ 
but Griselda, m particular, highly 'commended both her and 
her brotiWr. . The marquis now thinking that he had seen 
enough with regard to hit* wife’s patience, and perceiving that 
in all her trials she was still the same, being persuaded, like- 
wise, that this proceeded fmn no want - of understanding in 
her, because he knew her to be singularly prudent, he thought 
it time to take her from that anguish which lie supposed 'she 
might conceal under her firm and constant deportment. So, 
making her come before? all the company, he said, with a smile, 
u What’thinkest thou, Griselda, of my bride?” — “My lord,” 
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. she replied, I like her extremely well ; $nd if she be as prudent 
as she is fair, you may be the happiest man in the world with 
her:' but I most humbly beg^that you would^not take those 
heart-breaking Aieasures with' this lady as you did with your 
last wife, because she is young, and has been tenderly educated,, 
whereas the other was inured to hardships from a child. 1 * 
Gaultieri perceiving, that though Griselda thought that 
person was to be his wife, that she nevertheless answered him 
with- humility and sweetness of temper, he made her sit 
down by him, and said, “ Griselda, it is now time for you to 
reap the fruit of your long patience, and that they who have 
reputed me to be cruel, unjust, and a monster ki nature, may 
know that what I have done has been all along with a view 
to teach you how to behave as a wife ; to show ttfem how* to 
choose and keep a wife ; and, lastly, to secure my own ease*and 
quiet as long as we live together, which I was apprehensive 
might have been endangered by my marrying. Therefore I 
had a mind to prove you by harsh ahd injurious treatment ; 
and not being sensible that you have ever transgressed my 
will, either in word or deed, I now seem to have njet with 
that happiness I desired. I intend, then, to restore in one 
hour what I had taken away from you in many, and to make 
you the sweetest recompense for the many bitter pangs I have 
caused you to suffer. Accept, therefore, this young lady, 
whom you thought my spouse, and her brother, as you* chil- 
dren and mine. They are the same whom you and many others 
believed that I had been the iflt&cs of cruelly murdering : and 
1 am your husband, who love and value you above all things ; 
assuring myself, that no person in the world can be happier 
in a wife than I am.” With this he embraced her most 
ahectilK.iitely, when, rising up together (she weeping for joy), 
^they went where their daughter was sitting, quite astonished 
with these things, and tenderly saluted both her and her 
brether, undeceiving them and the whole company At this 
$he women all arose, overjoyed, from the tables, and taking 
Griselda into the chamber, they clothed her with her own 
noble, aipparel, and 'As a marchioness, resembling suci an one 
even in rags, and brought her into the hall. And being 
extremely rejoiced with her son and daughter, and every one 
expressing the utmost satisfaction at what had come to pass, 
the feasting was prolonged many days. The marquis was 
judged a very wise man, though abundantly too sevfere, and 
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the trifcl of his lady most intolerable ; but as for Griselda, she* 
was beyond compare. In a few days the Count da Panaga* 
returned to Bologna, and the i^arquis took Giannuculo from 
his drftdgery, and maintained him as his father-in-law, and so 
lie liVed very comfortably to a good old age. Gaultieri after- 
wards married his*daughter to one of equal nobility, continuing 
the fest of his life with Griselda, and showing her all the 
respect and honour that was possible. What can we say, then, 
but that divine spirits may descend from heaven into the 
meanest cottages ; whilst royal palaces shall produce such as 
seem rather adapted to have the care of hogs, than the govern- 
ment of men ? Who but Griselda could, not only without a 
teqj-, but even with seeming satisfaction, undergo the most 
rigi(J and unheard-of trials by her husband ? Many women 
there are, who, if turned out of doors naked in that manner, 
would have procured themselves fine clothes, adorning at once 
their own persons and their husband’s brows. 


[The original of this celebrated tale was at one time believed to have 
been an old MS. entitled ‘ Le Parcment des Thames.’ This was first 
asserted by Duchat, in his notes on Rabelais. It was afterwards men- 
tioned by Le Grand and Manni, and through* them by the Abbe de Sade 
and Gallaud ( 4 Discours sur quelques anciens Poetes’) ; but Tyrwhitt in- 
forms us, that Oliver de la Marche, the author of the 4 Parcment des 
Dames/ was not born for many years after the composition of the 
‘Decameron,' so that some other original must be sought. Noguier, in 
his 4 Histoire de Thoulouse,’ asserts that the patient heroine of the tale 
actually existed in 1103. In the 4 Annales d’Aquitaine,' she is said to 
have flourished in Jp 25. That there was such a person .is positively 
asserted by Foresti de Beigamo, in his ‘Chronicle/ though he 
the period at which she Jived. The probability, therefore, is that Boccaccio'^/ 
novel, as well as the 4 Parement des DamesT,* has been founded on some 
real or traditional incident ; a conjecture which is confirmed by the letter 
of Petrarch to Boccaccio, wrfttan after a perusal of the 4 Decameron,' in 
which he says he had heard the story of Griselda related many yeats*” 
before. ^ • • . , 

From whatever source derived, 4 Griselda' appears to have been the most 
popular of all the stories of the 4 Decameron.' In the fourteenth century, 
the prose translations of it in French were very numerous ; Le Grand men- 
tions that he had seen upwards of twenty, under* the different names, 

‘ Miroir des Dames/ 4 Exemples dc bonnes et mauvaises Femmes/ &c. 
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• 'Petrarch, who had not seen the 1 Decameron’* till a short time bKbre his 
’.death (which shows that Boccaccio was ashamed of the work), read it 
with much admiration, as appears from his letter, and translated it into 
Latin' in 1373. Chaucer, who borrowed the story from P 'trarch, assigns 
it to the Cleik of Oxenforde,in his * Canterbury Tales/ r < e clerk declares 
n his prologue that he learned it from Petrarch at Padu j and if wc may 
believe Warton, Chaucer, when in Italy, actually hear’ the story related 
by Petrarch who, before translating it into Latin, hat jot it hv heart, in 
order to repeat it (o his friends. The tale became s oopular in France, 
that the comedians of Paris represented, in 1393, a .ysterv, in French 
veiso, entitled, 4 Lc My store de Griseldi/ There is also an English drama, 
named ‘ Patient Grissel/ entered in Stationers’ Hall, 1599. One of Goldoni’s 
plays, in which the tyrant husband is king of Thessaly, is also formea on 
the subject of 1 Griscldn/ In a novel by Luigi Alamanni. a outfit of < 
Barcelona subjects his wife to a sunilar trial of patience with that which 
Grisekla experienced. He proceeds, however, so far as to force her to 
commit dishonorable actions at his cormnaiVd. The experiment, too, is 
not intended as a test of liis wife’s obedience, hut as a revenge, on .account 
of her once having refused him as a husband. 

The story of Boccaccio seems hardly deserving of so much popularity 
and imitation. “An English reader,” says Ellis, in liis notes to Way’s 
Fabliau*;, “is naturally led to compare it with our national ballad, the 
* Nut Brown Maid* (the 1 Henry and Emma,’ of Prior), because both com- 
positions were intended to describe a perfect female character, exposed to 
the severest trials, submitting, wit)}£ut a muimur, to ur ncrited cruelty, 
disarming a tormentor by gentleness ana patience ; anu finally recompensed 
for her virtues by transports rendered mjL-.o exquisite by her sufferings.” 
The author then, proceeds to show that although the intention be the same, 
the ballad is superior to that of the novel. “ In the former, 
^he cruel scrutiny of the feelings is suggested by *hc jealousy of a lover, 
anxious to explore the wholfc* extent of his empire over the heart of a 
mistress; his doubts aie perhaps natural, and he is only cu^Jjle because k 
he consents to'purchasc the assurance of IrisSwn happiness at the expense 
of the temporary anguish and apparent degradation of the object of his 
affections. But she prepared for the exertion of her firming by slow 
degrees; she is strengthened by passion, by the consciousness of the des- 
perate step she had already taken, and by the convict in that every 
sacrifice was tolerable which ensured her claim to the 'tit ade of her 
lover, and was paid as the price of his happiness; her t ; ml is slioit, and 
her recompense is permanent;’ For his doubts and jealousy she perhaps 
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found ju excuse in her own heart ; and in the moment of her final exulta- 
tion and triumph in the consciousness of her own excellence, and th# 
prospect of unclouded security, she might easily forgive her lover for /hiving 
cvinccA that die idol of his heart, was fully deceiving of his adoration. 
•Oaulticri, oil t contraiy, is neither blinded by love nor tormented by 
jealousy: he n, rely*wishcs to gratify rf childish curiosity, by discovering 
how far conjug.i obedience can be carried; and the recompense of un- 
exampled paticnc $ a mere permission to wear a coronet without fmthcr 
molestation. No* as in the ballad, is security by a momentary uneasiness, 
but by long year. ’ suffeiing. It may he doubted whether the emotions 
to which the story ,f Iloccaccio gives rise are at all different from those 
which would be excited by an execution on the rack. The spirit, too, of 
resignation, depends much on its motive; and the cause of moiality is not 
greatly promoted by bestowing on a passive submission to. eapimious 
tyranny the commendation winch is only clue to a humble acquiescence in 
the just dispensations of Providence.'' 

• 

Dionoo’s novel, which was now concluded, was much can- 
vassed ^>y the whole company, tins hbflhing one tiling, a ad 
that commending another, according to their respective Jancic*.-; 
wlien the king, seeing the sun was yow far in tin* wvsl, and 
that the evening drew' on apae^, said, without rising from hm 
scat, “I suppose you all know', ladies, that a peivon’s sense 
and understanding consist, not only in remembering tliinn- 
past, or knowing the present, but that to he aide, by bufrh 
these means, to foresee wb/t to come, is, by Ihe morn 
knowing part of mankind judged tbe greatest proof of w isdom. 
To-morrow, you are aware, it will have been fifteen days 
since we, by way^bf amusement, and for tbe pre\rvation of 
our lives, came out of Florence, avoiding all those anTT* 
melancholy reflections which continually haunted us in tine # ‘ 
city, since the beginning of that fatal pestilence. And, in my 
opinion, trtTliavc done honestly and well. For, .though some 
light things have been talked of, and a loose given to all sort.^ 
of innocent mirth, yet am 1 not conscious of anything blame- 
worthy hat has passed among us; but Everything lms^been 
decent, everything harmonious, and such as might well bosmu 
the community of brothers and sisters. .Lest, therefore, some- 
thing shoul happen, which might give us uneasiness, and 
make people )ut a ba<F construction upon* our being so long 
together, now all have had their d&ys, a^d their shares of 
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.honour, which at present rests in ^ge, I hold it most advisable 
for us to return from whence we came. Besides, as people 
knot/ of our being together, our company may probably ia- 
crea$e, which would make it entirely disagreeable. T 1 yjjl 
approve of it, then, I will keep the power till to-morrow/ tt^| 
we depart; but if you resolve otherwise, I* have a person in 
my eye to succeed me.” This occasioned great debates, hut 
at last it was thought safest and best to comply with the 
king’s advice. t He consequently called the master of the 
household, and, after giving proper directions for the next 
mojrping, dismissed them all till supper-time. They now be- 
took themselves, as usual, some to one thing ana some to 
aiSbther, for their amusement; and, when the hour caoyie, 
supped very agreeably together, after which they began 
music ; and whilst Lauretta led up a dance, the king 
Fiammetta to sing a song, which she did in a pretfy r MM$jr 
manner, as follows : — 


SONG. 

CHORUS. 

Did love no jealous cares infest, 

No nymph on earth would be so blest. 

If sprightliness, and blooming youth, 

An easy and polite address, 4 

Strict honour, and regard for truth, * 

Are charms wh^h^nay command 
Then Bure you will my cnoice approve, J V* 
For these all centre in my love. 

Did love, &c. 

But when l see what arts are tried, 

By nymphs as fair and wise as I, 

A thousand faars my heart betide, 

Lest they should rob me of my joy 
Thus that for which I triumph’d so, 

Becomes the cause of ail b»f vfb* 

Did love, &c. * 

Would he prove finMo my 
No more I shotted smalt 
But virtues like to hit taapi 
The same regard In all 01 
This makes me dread What 
And watch each mottos Of hi ,e/*v 
Did love, sJcc. * * r 




